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Note to the reader 


The final manuscript of this book was completed and submitted in 2010. 
Unfortunately, problems with sourcing some of the images have caused 
a substantial delay in publication. The author has sought to update the 
bibliography as far as possible, but no major changes after 2010 have been 
possible. 

Where the limits imposed by copyright holders have not allowed the use 
of a larger number of images from manuscripts, the author and Cambridge 
University Press have sought to replace them with images from publications 
whose copyrights have already expired. 
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Introduction 


The Christian Topography is the only extant Greek treatise both written 
and illustrated in the sixth century, albeit known only through later copies, 
which date from the ninth (Vaticanus gr. 699, hereafter Vat) and eleventh 
centuries (Sinaiticus gr. 1186, hereafter S, and Laurentianus Pluteus IX.28, 
hereafter L). Its importance must not be underestimated. Vestiges of late 
antique book illuminations are scarce and their attribution to a specific 
place and time is largely hypothetical. In the case of the Christian Topog- 
raphy, however, we know where, when and why it was created. Thus, if it 
can be demonstrated that the miniatures reflect those in the original codex, 
they give an unparalleled insight into late antique book illumination. More- 
over, the Christian Topography shares a number of images with the middle 
Byzantine illustrated Octateuchs, for which a late antique archetype has 
been postulated. Consequently, examination of its miniatures can further 
our understanding of the origins of the Byzantine illustrated Bibles. The 
truly exceptional importance of the Christian Topography lies, however, in 
the unique relationship between the text and image in the treatise. The 
vast majority of known illustrated texts acquired images in the process 
of transmission, but in the Christian Topography pictures are an inherent 
part of the argument. Consequently, inasmuch as we can confirm that the 
extant miniatures reflect those in the sixth-century original, the treatise 
offers a unique insight into how the relationship between word and image 
was constructed, and how the different potential of these two media was 
understood. Finally, the Christian Topography, a treatise which combines 
Greek philosophy and Syriac exegesis, sheds light on intellectual exchange 
in late antiquity and illustrates how Christian authors strove to transform 
the heritage of classical geography and cosmography into a new, Christian 
image of the universe. 

A polemic against the theory that the earth and the universe are spherical, 
the Christian Topography proposed a cosmology where the physical and the 
temporal structure of the world were determined by the function of the 
cosmos as a setting for the divine plan of salvation. The universe, based on 
the flat, rectangular earth, was covered by the vault of heaven, and divided 
by the firmament into two superimposed spaces, which corresponded to 
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two conditions of human existence — the earthly present and the heavenly 
future. The form of the cosmos was symbolically revealed in the structure 
ofthe tabernacle built by Moses, while the progression of humanity towards 
the heavenly condition was marked by patriarchs, prophets and saints, who 
in words and deeds confirmed the reality of the heavenly things to come. The 
cosmography and the discussion of the tabernacle as well as the catalogue 
of the Biblical figures are richly illustrated and there can be little doubt that 
at least some miniatures appeared already in the sixth-century original: the 
references in the text and even the sheer structure of the treatise make it 
clear that from the outset the Christian Topography was conceived as an 
illustrated work. 

Until now the text and the miniatures of the Christian Topography have 
almost always been discussed separately. The detachment ofthe two was such 
that among the editions of the Christian Topography, only that prepared 
by Wanda Wolska-Conus includes miniatures, in the form of drawings, 
placed within the text.' Despite the problems such an omission causes 
to the logic of the text, other editions and translations at best provide 
reproductions of only a few selected pictures in separate plates.’ By the 
same token, when miniatures are discussed, the text they accompany is 
rarely taken into consideration. Moreover, even publications which combine 
analysis of text and image tend to disregard the structure of the treatise, the 
place of the miniatures in the text, and the order of their appearance.’ As a 
result, the unity of the work has been disrupted and our understanding of 
the treatise distorted. 

In her analysis of the Christian Topography, Wolska-Conus focused on the 
text and inevitably gave only limited attention to the miniatures. Taking into 
consideration both the text and the miniatures, I focus on the illustrations 
as the key to further understanding the Christian Topography. Above all, I 
try to clarify why the author decided to illustrate his polemic and what was 
the function of the miniatures in his argument. 


Wolska-Conus, 1968, 1970, 1973. The same drawings are reproduced in the Italian translation 
of the first five books of the treatise, based on Wolska-Conus' edition prepared by Garzya, 
1992, 

The first publication of the complete text, Montfaucon, 1706, was based on L and included 
miniatures in the form of etchings, gathered in separate plates. These plates are reproduced in 
the 1897 translation of the treatise by McCrindle. Winstedt, 1909 provides selected illustrations 
in plates gathered at the end of his edition. The German translation of the text, Schneider, 2010, 
almost entirely ignores the illustrations. I was not able to consult the modern Greek translation 
of the treatise, Kalaitzakes, 2007. For a description of all early editions of the text and its 
fragments see Wolska-Conus, 1968, 117-23. 

* See, for example, Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970; Clark, 2008. 
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The fundamental difficulty in research on the Christian Topography is 
that we look at the sixth-century book through the spectrum of later copies, 
and we have to disentangle the original from the later additions.’ As a pre- 
liminary step it is therefore necessary to clarify the relationship between 
the existing codices. Because we know that some alterations were intro- 
duced into the treatise already by the author himself in the subsequent 
sixth-century editions, I begin by clarifying the structure of the treatise and 
any such potential modifications. The scope of the Christian Topography, 
the reasons for writing it and the factors that determined its content as 
well as the form of presentations can only be understood in their proper 
historical context. Accordingly, before launching into the analysis of the 
treatise, I explore questions pertaining to its authorship, and the intellec- 
tual, religious and cultural context in which the Christian Topography was 
written. In discussing the Christian Topography, I follow the order and the 
internal division of the exposition. As a result the chapters are uneven in 
size, but this reflects the disposition of the illustrations and prevents giving 
the false impression that they are spread evenly throughout the text. Within 
the chapters, I discuss the miniatures in the order of their appearance in the 
manuscripts. This order is of importance, and if we disregard it, we ignore 
an inherent theatrical aspect of the book illumination, whereby the minia- 
tures are not seen together but appear gradually one by one. Preserving this 
order, moreover, allows us to observe the author's ideas unfolding as the 
exposition progresses. For the text I use the edition of Wolska-Conus, fol- 
lowing her numbering of paragraphs, even though she occasionally altered 
their order. When referring to the images, I number the miniatures of the 
Christian Topography in the form ‘CT I’ and the comparative illustrations, 
‘Figure 1’. 

When examining the three Byzantine manuscripts of the Christian Topog- 
raphy, their illustrations, their text, and the relationship between them, I 
give only very limited attention to the style of the miniatures. This is because, 
although matters of style are of great interest in terms of the discussion of the 
preserved codices, their relevance for the research on the lost sixth-century 
codex is limited. Moreover, I do not take into consideration the testimony of 
the illustrated excerpts from the treatise in the Physiologus manuscript from 


* The range of the problems related to gleaning the late antique original from a medieval copy has 
been very thoroughly discussed in the context of the Peutinger Table; see Talbert, 2010, 123-32. 
In the case of the Christian Topography, however, not only do we have the advantage of three 
copies, but also the close connection between the text and the illustrations often makes it easier 
to discern between the original and later changes. 
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Smyrna,” nor that of the Russian codices of the Christian Topography.5 Their 
relationship with the three complete Byzantine manuscripts is problematic 
and, rather than clarify the problems inherent to the task I am posing here, 
they would bring in a whole set of new issues. 


The treatise 


The text of the Christian Topography is preceded by several preliminary 
passages: a Prayer and two Prologues; a Pinax (a list of contents) and a 
Hypothesis, of which only the last appears in all three manuscripts.’ The 
Pinax and the Hypothesis make it clear that only the first five books belonged 
to the original edition, that only ten books belong to the Christian Topogra- 
phy, and that the two additional books appended at the end in S and L are 
not a part of the treatise." The content of the treatise is divided as follows: 


Book I. Against those who want to be Christians but believe, like pagans, 
that heaven is spherical. Here the author discusses the theories 
on the universe which he opposes, placing particular emphasis on 
their incompatibility with Christian belief. This book contains no 
illustrations. 

Book II. According to the title, in this book the author presents Christian 
theories on the shape of the universe supported by evidence from Holy 
Scripture. In reality, however, this book is predominantly devoted 
to a discussion of geography, including information from Kosmas' 
journeys. The text is accompanied by illustrations, of which — as we shall 


^ 


Strzygowski, 1899; Bernabó, 1998. 

The oldest Slavonic manuscript dates to 1495, but scholars agree that the date of the Slavonic 
translation should be situated between the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. For the most recent 
discussion of the Slavonic manuscripts of the Christian Topography see Caudano, 2006, 12-14, 
and 56-8 for discussion of the scientific illustrations. For an earlier discussion of this subject see 
Rjedin, 1916; Jacobs, 1979; Ševčenko, 1981a, 326-30; Piotrovskaja, 1982, 2004; Golyshenko and 
Dubrovina, 1997. 

The prayer appears only in L; the first prologue in S and L; the second prologue only in L, while 
the Pinax appears in Vat and S. The authenticity of the prayer and the second prologue, 
preserved only in L, is a subject of debate; see Schneider, 2007. Both simply reiterate 
information contained elsewhere in the treatise. Because the first prologue refers to a miniature 
in Book VI (on the size of the sun) and to a miniature in Book IX (the movement of the stars), 
it was probably appended to the Christian Topography only when Book IX was incorporated 
into the work. 

In the Pinax, the titles of the first five books are followed by an explanation "This is the book we 
call the Christian Topography encompassing the entire universe’ (Eat toivuv ar h BiBAos 
Xpiotiavixh Totroypagia TrepiekrikT] Travrós ToU këouou Trap’ Tjucov óvopacuévn). Book VI 
is listed as additional (guvnupėvos), while Book XI is described as outside the book (€o.8ev Ts 
BiBAou). The Hypothesis provides a summary of the first five books. 
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see in the second chapter — most probably only two are original. Perhaps 
to emphasize that exposition of the author’s own theories begins with 
this book, it opens with a prologue describing the circumstances in 
which the treatise was written, and providing the outline of the first 
five books. 

Book III. According to its long title, this book demonstrates that the Holy 
Scripture is truthful, internally coherent, and that it shows the utility of 
the forms of the universe. In S and La single illustration, showing Adam 
and Eve flanking the tree around which a serpent coils, accompanies 
the exposition.” It is not introduced in the text and in all probability 
has been added in the process of copying.'? Likewise, an ornamental 
cross, placed between Books III and IV in Vat, is most likely a later 
addition.'! 

Book IV. A brief recapitulation and representation of the forms of the uni- 
verse, this book contains very little text, and almost all the illustrations 
pertinent to the cosmography discussed in the treatise. 

Book V. Description of the tabernacle, and harmony of the prophets and 
apostles. Unlike the preceding books, this one focuses on the Biblical 
narrative. The exposition clearly falls into two parts — commentary 
on Exodus and a catalogue of patriarchs, prophets and saints. Both of 
them are illustrated, but the text-image relationship is different in each 
and while in the first part of Book V images generally follow the text 
to which they pertain, in the second part they precede the exposition 
to which they are appended. 

Book VI. On the size of the sun. As indicated in the opening paragraph, this 
book was added in response to criticism encountered by the treatise. 
The text is accompanied by two illustrations in Vat, four in S and three 
in L. 

Book VII. A polemic against those who believe that heaven is not eternal. 
This book, as well as Book VIII, may have originally constituted inde- 
pendent publications. They have separate prologues with dedications, 
they both refer to the Christian Topography as to the other work by the 
same author, and Book VII specifically mentions it as consisting of six 
books.'* Consequently, both must postdate the treatise and moreover 
Book VII must have been written after the second edition had been 
made. The text is accompanied by two illustrations in Vat and L, one 
in S. 


® Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 59v; Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 83v. 10 Wolska-Conus, 1968, 182. 
H^ Vat.gr.699,fol.38r. — !? VII:4; VIII:20. 
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Book VIII. A commentary on the Canticle of Hezekiah, accompanied by one 
miniature in Vat, two in S and L. Moreover, in S and L, a brief exposition 
on the cycle of the year is appended, along with an illustration, at the 
end of the book. 

Book IX. On the movement of the stars. Although the text does not say 
anything to that effect, this book may constitute an excerpt from the 
author’s treatise on the movement of the stars, which is mentioned in 
the Prologue.'* The text is accompanied by one illustration. 

Book X. Quotations from patristic works, employed by the author to cor- 
roborate theories discussed in his treatise. This book is significantly 
more extensive in S and L, where a series of paragraphs added at the end 
(X:42—75) contain Christological polemics, without parallels anywhere 
else in the Christian Topography.'* 


Of the books appended at the end in S and L, Book XI contains descrip- 
tions and representations of animals and plants of India, while Book XII 
contains excerpts from ancient authors, whose works are thought to confirm 
the antiquity of Holy Scripture. 

References in the text appear to indicate that the author prepared at least 
three editions of the treatise, consisting respectively of five, six and ten 
books. The second edition may have simply involved appending Book VI to 
the treatise, but the third entailed preparation of a new copy, since it seems to 
have affected the structure of the original five books: The text is divided into 
a series of passages marked keíueva: (text) and trapaypagal (notes). This 
division has been variously explained, but since the author states that he 
annotated his text to explain certain points more fully, most scholars contend 
that the notes go back to him.!^ It has been suggested that at least some of 
them originally constituted marginal comments which in the process of 
copying were integrated into the text." The main argument against the 
hypothesis that all notes originated in such a way is that most of them 
are simply too long and some of them are accompanied by illustrations.'* 
However, the suggestion that the Christian Topography from the beginning 
consisted of alternating passages of the text and rotes is unconvincing, as 
there is no pattern of such alternation and some books consist exclusively 


13 Wolska-Conus, 1968, 34 and 1973, 204, D X:42-75. 

15 They are variously named by translators: McCrindle, 1897: Text and Notes; Wolska-Conus, 
1968, 1970, 1973: Texte and Digression; Garzya, 1992: Testo and Margine. 

16 Hypothesis, 9. The only one to contest this view is Schneider, 2010, 35-8. He suggested that the 
notes were added by Kosmas' friend, most probably a monk from the same monastery, who 
knew his theories well, but who nonetheless made some mistakes in their interpretation. 

17 Winstedt, 1909, 28. 18 For example, Book 11:80 note; Book IV:17-25 note. 
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of text. Moreover, the passage explaining the function of the notes has 
clearly been added to the original text: it is appended after a quotation from 
Matthew 25:34 at the end of the reiteration of the content of the first five 
books in the Hypothesis. The same citation, promising the Kingdom of 
Heaven to righteous Christians, appears at the end of Book V. Undoubtedly, 
it was originally intended to conclude the Hypothesis just as the original 
corpus of the Christian Topography concluded with this quotation.'® It 
seems likely that while preparing a new edition the author introduced notes 
to clarify some points in his theories and to tie the core of his treatise more 
closely to the newly appended books.” Importantly, this supposition seems 
to be confirmed by an overlap between many of the notes and the theories 
in Books VII-X! 


Stemma 


The manuscripts of the Christian Topography fall into two families — that of 
Vat and that of S and L — with few major textual differences between them: 


e In Vat the prophets are discussed in Book V (142-74) according to their 
order in the Septuagint. In L and S the prophets are considered in the 
chronological sequence, that is, one followed by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and the exegetes of the school of Nisibis.? From the text it is clear that the 
original arrangement was that of Vat, and that the order of the paragraphs 
was altered in the other two manuscripts, resulting in some inconsistencies 
in the text. 

* A miniature accompanying the exposition on John the Baptist in Vat 
(V:176), showing John next to Jesus, Mary, Elizabeth, Zachariah and 
medallions with busts of Simeon and the prophetess Anna, in S and L is 
replaced by a text discussing these figures.?? 


19 Hypothesis, 8. V:254, though it is followed by a brief prayer of the author at V:255—7. 

20 Wolska-Conus believes that while some notes were introduced by Kosmas, others were added 
at a later stage of copying; see Wolska-Conus, 1968, 76-9. 

The concept of the education of angels through the creation: III:13 note, and notes 28-9, 30, 
31-2, 36-8, 39, 40-2, 48, 49 / X:39; the Biblical reference to the extremities of heaven as 
argument against the theory that the universe is spherical: IV:5 note / X:31. The notes 
appended to Book VII seem to have the same function: VII:83 / II:7, I1I:54—5; VII:84 / 11:20-1, 
IV:2, IV:4; VII:85 / 11:17—18, IV:5; VII:86 / 11:12-13, IV:6. 

* Winstedt, 1909, 23-5; Wolska-Conus, 1968, 53-6. This order is also confirmed by the 
seventh-century Paschal Chronicle, which includes most of Kosmas' catalogue of Biblical 
figures (Mercati, 1906, 406-7). 

Wolska-Conus, 1970, 270-3. The text in S and L does not appear in the Paschal Chronicle 
(Mercati, 1906, 407-8). 
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e An exposition on the annual cycle of the month is appended, along with 
an illustration, to the end of Book VIII in S and L.?* 

e InSandLalongexposition with Christological polemic appears at the end 
of Book X, paragraphs 43—75. This text, directed against those who deny 
the humanity of Christ, names among 'their recent schismatic fathers' 
(Tivos véou &rrooxíorou adrróv rrarrpoós, X:62) the Alexandrian bishops 
Timothy III (AD 517-35) and Theodosius (AD 536-66). 

e Books XI and XII are added in S and L. 


Some of the alternations reflected in S and L (the change in the order of 
the prophets; the text added to Book X) seem to result from a conscious 
revision, aimed at emphasizing a dyophysite theology and Biblical interpre- 
tation that ultimately derive from Theodore of Mopsuestia. Accordingly, it 
has been suggested that the copy from which S and L descend must have 
been created when the controversy regarding this theology was still vivid in 
Byzantium, that is, shortly after 553, by an editor who had access to previ- 
ously unpublished notes of the author of the Christian Topography.” This 
hypothesis seems likely and the early date for the splitting of the stemma is 
of great significance for the discussion of the treatise, because miniatures 
which appear in Vat as well as in S and L most probably accompanied the 
text already before that date. 

There is no question that the Christian Topography was illustrated from 
the outset, as the presence ofthe miniatures is clearly indicated by a variety of 
introductory passages referring to figures.”° Yet, fundamental to any attempt 
atunderstanding the Christian Topographyis establishing the extent to which 
the preserved pictures reflect the original illustration. In approaching this 
problem, the significance of the early date for the splitting of the stemma, 
so far largely overlooked by art historians, must not be underestimated. 
In the case of the miniatures which are the same in the codices of both 
branches of the stemma, we may be fairly certain that their iconography 
reflects that of the pictures in the sixth-century original. Naturally, the 
question is more complex in the case of illustrations preserved only in 
one branch. In considering these illustrations, a careful analysis of the text- 
image relationship, as well as ofthe relationship between various images, can 


M 1x:26-8. 

?5 Winstedt, 1909, 25-6; Wolska, 1962, 160; Wolska-Conus, 1968, 56, 86. For discussion of the 
reception of the Council of 553, and the lack of any evidence of continuing controversy in the 
Greek and Latin environment, see Price, 2009, 100-1. 

26 For references to kataypapr; Siaypaph ov äue, axapipos see Prologue 1-2; Hypothesis 5, 8; 
11:80; IV passim; V:13, 18, 19, 22, 32, 33, 46, 47, 55, 65, 66, 121, 139, 189, 248; VI:13, 33, 34; 
VII:71, 82, 88, 94; IX:6, 10, 26. 
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providea clearer indication as to whether the picture belonged to the original 
set. As I hope to demonstrate, the Christian Topography was conceived as a 
highly coherent work. This coherence and the unity of argument, reinforced 
through a network of cross-references, both visual and textual, permits us to 
distinguish between the original shape of the treatise and the later additions. 
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1 The author and the context of the creation of the 
Christian Topography 


1.1 The name of the author 


The author of the Christian Topography does not reveal his name, merely 
calling himself ‘a Christian’ (Xpiotiavés).! He remains anonymous to Pho- 
tios, who describes the treatise as A Book of a Christian, a Commentary 
on the Octateuch (Xpiotiavod BiBAos Epunveia eis THY Skt&TEUXOV).” It is 
only in the eleventh century that the name Kosmas begins to appear: in L, 
the treatise is attributed to ‘Kosmas the monk’ (Koopas povaxds), but this 
name, inscribed at the beginning of Book I (fol. 20v) above a decorative 
band, seems to be added by a different hand.’ Moreover, nothing in the 
text permits the supposition that the author was a monk. Likewise in the 
eleventh century, the name ‘Kosmas’ accompanied by the epithet ‘Indiko- 
pleustes’ (IvSixoTrAevores) starts appearing in commentaries on the Psalms 
and Gospels, which quote the Christian Topography.? Although it has been 
suggested that it was invented by a later scribe in much the same way as the 
epithet ‘Klimakos’ was given to John, the author of the Heavenly Ladder? 
in this case one would rather expect the author to be called ‘Kosmikos’.’ 
On the other hand the epithet ‘Indikopleustes’ (one who sailed to India) 
is otherwise attested only in the sixth century: employed by Olympiodoros 
as a common noun referring to those who sail to India, it also appears in 


! Pinax 3; V:257; VII:1; VII:96—7; VIII:31. In Vat, a short passage at the end of Book VII describes 
it as a work of a certain Xpicivós, but this name is clearly just a misspelling of the word 
Xpiotiaves (Stornajolo, 1908, 10). 

Photios, Bibliotheke cod. 36. ? Wolska-Conus, 1968, 61. 

Without any justification from the text, some scholars have simply assumed that, after retiring 
from his mercantile career, Kosmas entered a monastery following in the footsteps of his friend 
Menas, who, as Kosmas writes in Book 11:56, became a monk in Raithou (McCrindle, 1897, 8; 
Winstedt, 1909, 3; Cabrol and Leclercq, 1928, col. 821; Clark, 1953, 26; Jansma, 1959, 160; 
Parker, 2008, 103-4). 

Schonack, 1912; Wolska-Conus, 1968, 109-15. 

Fabricius, 1907, 603-17; Beazley, 1897, 277. 

Winstedt, 1909, 3; Preisigke, 1922, 183; Cabrol and Leclercq, 1928, col. 820. 

Olympiodoros, Commentary on Aristotle’s Meteora 81.26; 163.3; Bowersock, 2013, 23. 
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The name of the author 


an inscription from 'Abu Sha'ar, naming a certain Andreas Indikopleustes.? 
Unlikely though it may seem, this opens up the possibility that this epithet, 
and thus also the name it accompanies, may hark back to the sixth century. 

The anonymous character of the treatise has inspired a great many 
hypotheses concerning the identity of the author of the Christian Topogra- 
phy, but the only one which cannot be easily discarded identifies him with 
Constantine of Antioch, whose treatise of the same title is quoted in the early 
seventh-century Armenian Geography.' According to this text, Constantine 
believed that the ark of Noah ‘came from the east to us in the middle of the 
earth’.'' Because this passage appears in a discussion of theories concerning 
the oikoumene as an island surrounded by the Ocean, it was suggested that 
it originally read: ‘to us, in the earth of the middle’, thus describing the 
journey of the ark in the same way as the text of the Christian Topography 
attributed to Kosmas Indikopleustes.!? Made on this, rather tenuous basis, 
this identification cannot be completely disproved, but neither should it 
be used as an easy way to explain the influence of Antiochene and East 
Syrian exegesis on the Christian Topography.” An interpretation of this 
sort ignores the fact that the treatise was written in Alexandria, that the 
author seems to have been a citizen of that city for the most of his life, 


? Bagnall and Sheridan, 1994, 112. 

10 This identification was first suggested by Patkanov, 1877, 67; Bagrow, 1951, 325-6 n. 2; 
Hewsen, 1971, 187; Wolska-Conus, 1989, 28-31. Odorico, 1995, 305 n. 2 suggested that the 
name Kosmas was assumed by Constantine after he became a monk. Yet, quite apart from the 
lack of any evidence that the author ever entered the monastic life, this hypothesis also poses 
the problem of why a work written by a monk was known to the author of the Armenian 
Geography under the writer's previous name. For other hypotheses see Winstedt, 1909, 2 n. 2; 
Wolska-Conus, 1968, 15 n. 1. The identification with Kosmas the dedicatee of the 
sixth-century Therapeutics of Alexander of Tralles (Meyer, 1854, 384; Puschmann, 1878, 83; 
Scarborough, 1984, 228) can be easily discounted: it rests only on the identity of the name, and 
as Kosmas was a son of Alexander's teacher he seems unlikely to claim not to have received 
paideia as discussed below, on pp. 13-15. 

!! Translation from Armenian after Hewsen, 1992, 43. 

7 Wolska-Conus, 1989, 27-31; Armenian Geography 7-8; Christian Topography 1I:25—6, 37-8, 41; 
V:91; VI:16. To explain certain inconsistencies between them, Wolska-Conus, 1989, 29 n. 37 
suggested that the author of the Armenian Geography knew the Christian Topography 
indirectly, through the notes of Tychikos, who in turn knew it through the intermediary of 
Stephanos of Alexandria. 

13 Wolska-Conus, 1989, 29. A good example is Ladner, 2009, esp. 123-4, 134, whose hypothesis 
concerning Kosmas' alleged reliance on Jewish sources, similar to those that influenced the 
Apostolic Constitutions, largely relies on the idea that both these texts were written in Antioch. 

14 The text of the Christian Topography clearly indicates that the treatise was written in 
Alexandria, as already noted by Anastos, 1946. That Kosmas had long been a citizen of that city 
is confirmed by the fact that, referring to his journey to Axum some twenty-five years earlier, 
he calls himself and his colleagues ‘merchants of Alexandria and Ela’ (11:54). In the text 
appended at the end of Book X in S and L, the quotations from sermons of the Patriarchs 
Timothy III (517-35), and Theodosius (536-66, but summoned to Constantinople in 537 and 
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and that this was where he became acquainted with his East Syrian master, 
Patrikios.'> It is also interesting to note that the author we know as Kos- 
mas Indikopleustes dedicated his work on geography to Constantine, whose 
name appears at the beginning ofthe Prologue in the Christian Topography.'® 
It does not seem likely, however, that this caused a misattribution of the 
treatise, as it would be difficult to explain the specific crediting of Con- 
stantine of Antioch since, unlike Alexandria, Antioch is barely mentioned 
in the Christian Topography. Thus, because this identification is far from 
conclusive, and because of the potential for misrepresentation it carries, 
I continue referring to the author by the now customary name, Kosmas 
Indikopleustes. 


1.2 The date of the treatise 


The original part of the treatise was probably written shortly after AD 
543. The text mentions the elevation of Patrikios to the episcopal see of 
Chaldea (AD 540)" and an earthquake which destroyed Corinth (AD 
543),'® and places the author's journey to Axum ‘some twenty-five years 
before, at the beginning of the reign of Justin, emperor of the Romans, 
when Ellatzbaas, then king of the Axumites, was about to begin the war 
against the Himyarites.'? This military expedition, in the older literature 
dated to 525, has recently been convincingly re-dated to 518, which is con- 
sistent with information that it took place at the beginning of the reign 
of Justin.” Book VI must have been written after 547, as indicated by a 
reference to two eclipses: that of the sun on 12 Mechir and that of the moon 
on 24 Mesore, identified with the eclipses of 6 February and 17 August of 
that year.?! It does not seem possible to date Books VII-X more precisely, 
and although they clearly were appended to the treatise later than Book VI, 
some of them may have been written earlier, and circulated as independent 
publications.” 


formally deposed in 538) are accompanied by information on the church and the exact date 
they were preached, which confirms that Kosmas must have been in the city before AD 536. 

15 1:2, Ip König, 2009, 437. — " IE2. 18 1:22; see Grumel, 1958, 478. — !? II:56. 

20 Beaucamp, Briquel-Chatonnet and Robin, 1999, 18, 26, 32; Robin, 2010, 78-9; Seldan, 2012, 
84. Previously placed at alternatively AD 520-2 (Pigulevskaja, 1969, 112), or AD 525 
(Kobishchanov, 1979, 96). The latter dating is accepted by Faller, 2011, 195 and Bowersock, 
2013, 92. 

?! VES; see Oppolzer, 1962, 168; Grumel, 1958, 202. 

"7 The only indication of a date appears in the passages appended at the end of Book X in S and L, 
but it is at best problematic (McCrindle, 1897, x-xi; Winstedt, 1909, 5 n. 2; Wolska-Conus, 
1973, 304 n. 67.2). 
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1.3 Kosmas, his travels and his education 


From remarks scattered throughout the six books of the treatise we learn that 
the author was a merchant,” that he travelled to Sinai,” visited Ethiopia,” 
navigated on the Mediterranean, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and 
once sailed along the island of Dioskourides (Socotra). Whether he sailed 
to India, as the nickname suggests, is not entirely clear, and probably as 
many scholars assert that he did” as believe that he did not.” He himself is 
certainly less explicit about his journey to India and Sri Lanka than about 
his trip to Ethiopia. Although the wealth of his information on India 
is undeniable,*' he could have acquired such knowledge either in Axum, 
which long served as a centre of trade between Byzantium and India,** or 
even in Alexandria, where the presence of Indian merchants is attested to by 
both literary and epigraphic evidence.” On the whole, the information on 
India contained in the Christian Topography is potentially more informative 
about the sources the author used than about the extent of his journeys. 
All the same, there is no reason to deny his epithet ‘Indikopleustes’, as in 
the sixth century the term ‘India’ was frequently used to designate a much 
vaster region including Ethiopia, which he certainly did visit.** 


3 


" [I:54-6; V:8, 14, 51-2. Xu-Shan, 2004, 458 suggested that Kosmas was a silk dealer, but the 


excerpts in Book XI suggest that Kosmas may have had a particular interest in spices; see also 
Condesdale, 1995. 

V:8,53. — 75 IE54-6; VE1-2. — ?5 1:29. — 7? tes 

Among others: Yule, 1866, 17; McCrindle, 1897, 5-6; Beazley, 1897, 22; Winstedt, 1909, 3; 
Comes, 1966; Pigulevskaja, 1969, 143; Parker, 2008, 142; Seland, 2012, 86. 

Gelzer, 1883, 124; Wolska, 1962, 4—6; Kirwan, 1972, 169; Arentzen, 1984, 37. Some scholars, 
like Faller, 2011, 194—5, noted that the evidence in Kosmas' treatise is inconclusive. 

Wolska, 1962, 4-8 observed that the language used by Kosmas in descriptions of the plants and 
animals in Book XI suggests that his first-hand experience was limited to the land along the 
Nile and the Red Sea, while his descriptions of the countries further east are based on 
second-hand information. Moreover, Kosmas cannot always be relied upon when naming 
sources of his information: the story of Sopatros, which he allegedly learned from a person 
who experienced it first-hand (XI:17), is suspiciously similar to Pliny, Natural History 6.22. 

All his remarks on India occur in three areas of the Christian Topography: in Book II, where he 
discusses the configuration and distances of lands to the south and east (11:45, 47, 49); in 
Book III, where he describes the spread of Christianity (11:65); and finally in Book XI, which 
constitutes an appendix on Indian plants and animals and Sri Lanka and its trade. See also 
Comes, 1966, 8. On Kosmas' knowledge of the easternmost regions of the oikoumene see 
Kordosis, 1999; Xu-Shan, 2004. For the discussion of animals of India in Book XI of the 
Christian Topography see Faller, 2011, 211-12. For Kosmas’ information on Christians in India 
see Walker, 2012, 1019. 

Mundell Mango, 1996, 154-7. — ?? Salomon, 1991. 

Philostorgios, Church History 2.6; 3.4; 3.5; 3.11; Expositio Totius Mundi et Gentium 35; John 
Malalas, Chronicle 434; Theophanes, Chronicle 6035. See also Mayerson, 1993, For discussion 
of the similarity between India and Ethiopia see Strabo, Geography 15.1.25. On India, 
confusion and transmission of knowledge see Schneider, 2004, esp. 497. 
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The author declares that he lacks the full secular education (tijs €€co8ev 
éykukAiou traideias), is ignorant of the art of rhetoric and unable to 
compose a discourse in an elaborate style)? These alleged shortcomings 
have been so far taken at face value, even though they clearly did not 
prevent him from becoming a prolific writer: along with a book on geog- 
raphy dedicated to Constantine and a book on the movement of the stars 
addressed to the deacon Homologos, which he recommends to the reader 
in the Prologue, in Book VIII we learn that he also wrote a commentary on 
the Song of Songs.?* The claim of a lack of complete education and rhetor- 
ical ineptitude is a common topos of modesty, routinely found in works of 
Christian authors in Greek, Latin and Syriac, and this is how it should be 
seen in the Christian Topography.” Although Photios criticizes the style of 
the treatise, the standards of his prose were certainly different than those 
of the sixth-century koine.’ Kosmas’ language does not aspire to a high 
literary style, but is nevertheless efficient in communicating his message.?? 
Moreover, the sheer fact that he employs literary topoi indicates that he 
was not unaware of rhetorical tools and literary strategies. Indeed, this is 
clear from the context where the modesty topos appears: after claiming to 
lack education and rhetorical skills, Kosmas declares himself elderly and 
feeble. These combined statements emphasize the weakness of the author 
who, notwithstanding, undertakes a great work. Altogether, they function as 
captatio benevolentiae, a rhetorical tool which seeks to ensure the goodwill 
of the audience, frequently employed by ancient orators.*° The expressions 
emphasizing the author's modesty are reinforced by his declaration that the 


35 [IE]. See Cameron and Long, 1993, 35-7 for references in Christian authors to ‘outside’, 
‘external’ or ‘foreign wisdom’. On the perception of the paideia by Christian writers in late 
antiquity see Garzya, 1983; Brown, 1992, 35-70; Rubenson, 2000, 110-39. See also Bowersock, 
2013, 25. For the literal interpretation of Kosmas’ statement see Faller, 2011, 195. 

** Prologue 1-2; VIII:3. 

Y! To mention just a few: Pauline Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Cor. 11:6); Theophilos of Antioch, 

Ad Autolycum 1.1; John Chrysostom, On the Epistle to the Romans, PG 60, 394; Orosius, 

History, Preface 1-8. See also Riad, 1988, 35-42, 207; Krueger, 2004, 94—109. 

It has been argued that while Photios dismisses the style of the Christian Topography as 

vernacular, he does not describe it as incorrect (Garzya, 1994). For a different opinion see 

Sevéenko, 1981b, 296; Hunger, 1978, 520. 

77 Wolska-Conus, 1968, 236-43. See also Wittmann, 1913. Browning, 1978, esp. 112 classifies the 
language of Kosmas between popular koine and careless literary koine. We should remember 
that Papias, Clement and Origen noted that the Gospels and even Paul failed to meet the 
standards for good rhetoric taught in Greek schools. See Origen, Contra Celsum 1.62. See also 
Krueger, 2004, 235 n. 41. Moreover, the humble origins of the evangelists were frequently 
emphasized in Christian literature, often in conjunction with the humble quality of their 
language. See, for example, John Chrysostom, Homily on Matthew 1.5, PG 57, 20; Homily on 
John 2.2, PG 59, 31 and 2.3, PG 59, 32. See also Krueger, 2004, 45 and 54. 

40 Eusebius of Caesarea, Church History 1.1.3. See also Riad, 1988, 206; Lausberg, 1960, 

263-7. 
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Christian Topography was written at the request of Pamphilos and only after 
his insistence.*! The literary device introducing a treatise as a response to a 
request is common, with the themes of ‘the request’ and of ‘the unworthi- 
ness of the writer’ reinforcing each other: if the author had not received a 
request in person, his modesty would have prevented him from undertaking 
the work.” In the Christian Topography, the same motif appears again at 
the beginning of Books VII and VIII, which were allegedly written at the 
request, and after the great insistence, of Anastasios and Peter respectively. 
Curiously, in the closing paragraph of Book VII, the author claims that, 
while it was dedicated to Anastasios, it was requested by the grammarian 
Anatolios, and this confusion seems to confirm that we are dealing with a 
rhetorical motif, rather than with an actual request.? 

Whether or not the ‘request’ was fictitious, there is little doubt that the 
people Kosmas mentions were real. Anatolios has been tentatively identified 
with a grammarian of the same name, mentioned by Olympiodoros in his 
Commentary on the First Alcibiades.“ Difficult to verify, this hypothesis 
raises the intriguing possibility that Kosmas had some contacts within the 
school of Olympiodoros.*? This is interesting, as Kosmas does not seem to 
have much respect for pagan schooling. Indeed, he contrasts his claim for 
lack of secular education with the statement that all the author’s knowledge 
derives from the Bible and from the oral teaching of his master, Patrikios, 
who came to Alexandria from the ‘land of the Chaldeans’ accompanied 
by his student, Thomas of Edessa.*° Because similar disclaimers are often 
employed by authors who modestly present themselves as mere transmitters 
of their masters' teaching, Kosmas' statement should be taken with caution, 
as it may be a little exaggerated. This is not to undermine the link between 
Kosmas and East Syrian authors, nor the possibility that their theories were 
at least in part transmitted through Patrikios. The caveat is, however, that 
we should not overstate the importance either of this link or of Patrikios, 


4 


Tentatively identified with Pamphilos of Jerusalem, the author of the Canons of the Synod of 

Antioch and of the Panoplia Dogmatica, who died shortly after 540 (Garzya, 1992, 41 n. 1). 

Against this identification see Dópp and Geerlings, 2000, 457. 

£ Curtius, 1953, 83-5; Riad, 1988, 20, 87, 191—202. Krueger, 2004, 44. According to Chrysostom, 
Matthew and Mark composed their gospels at the insistent requests of their disciples (John 
Chrysostom, Homily on Matthew 1.3, PG 57, 17). 

9? vIE97. —*  Olympiodoros, In Alcibiadem 2, 80-2. 

45 Westerink, 1962, xiv; Cameron, 1969, 11-12; Stein, 1949, 754 n. 1. 

4© 11:2; V:1; VITE25. Kosmas writes that his teaching derives from the living voice of his master, 

but this again seems to be a rhetorical phrase, emphasizing direct dependence on the ideas of 

the teacher. Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 1: *Now this treatise is not a carefully wrought 

piece of writing for display but just my notes... a shadow of these clear and living words which 

I was thought worthy to hear, and those blessed and truly worthy men.’ Similar remarks in 

Eusebius, Church History 3.39.4; Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 2.38, 35. 
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whom, after all, Kosmas had probably met a long time before he put his pen 
to parchment.*” 


1.4 Patrikios, the teacher of Kosmas 


On the basis of the information Kosmas provides, Patrikios has been identi- 
fied with Mar Aba, a teacher at the school of Nisibis and later the katholikos of 
Persia.** His works are unfortunately lost, which makes it difficult to ascer- 
tain to what extent Kosmas was indebted specifically to him. We know 
that he visited Alexandria when travelling through the Roman Empire with 
Thomas of Edessa. While in the city, Mar Aba seems to have engaged in 
some teaching, but its exact nature is not entirely clear: sources variously 
claim that he interpreted the Scripture in Greek, or works of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia in Syriac, while Thomas of Edessa translated his lectures 
into Greek.?! From Egypt, Mar Aba and Thomas went to Greece and Con- 
stantinople, and it has been suggested that their visit coincided with the 
conference organized in January 524, which was charged with the exami- 
nation of the defence of religious interests on the Roman-Persian border.’ 
Kosmas reports that Thomas died in Constantinople,” but according to the 


*7 There is also a question of the language in which Kosmas and Mar Aba communicated. 
Although it cannot be excluded, nothing in the Christian Topography suggests that Kosmas 
knew Syriac. From the Anonymous Life of Mar Aba ( Ta'ità de-Mar Aba 221) we learn, however, 
that he learned Greek from his student Thomas of Edessa, and it seems most likely that this 
was the language of their exchange. 

48 Assemani, 1728, 426; Labourt, 1904, 165-6, 170; Peeters, 1951, 119-20; Guillaumont, 1969, 45. 

49 His commentaries on Genesis, Psalms and Proverbs, on Romans, First and Second Corinthians 

and ‘three following’ are known to ‘Abdi86 (Vóóbus, 1965, 163 nn. 31, 34), and those on 

Genesis, Psalms and the Wisdom of Solomon and ‘Pauline Letters’ to the author of the 

Chronicle of Seert (Chronique de Seert 150, 156). An anonymous commentary, Gannat 

Büssámé, has preserved some shreds from the commentaries on Isaiah, Romans and First 

Corinthians. Fragments of commentaries on the Pentateuch, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are 

found in the commentaries of Is6dad of Merv; see Is6dad, On Genesis 58; Vóóbus, 1965, 164 

nn. 37-8 and 164 nn. 47-51. 

Ta'ità de-Mar Aba 218; Chronicle of Seert 155; Pigulevskaya, 1946, 36; Peeters, 1951, 125. 

5! Tas’ita de Mar Aba 268-9; Chronicle of Seert 7.2. A much later source, Bar Hebraeus (died 1286), 
reports that in Alexandria, Mar Aba was in contact with John, Grammarian and Tritheist — a 
person who has been tentatively identified with John Philoponos, Kosmas' opponent. The idea 
of contact between Kosmas' master and his opponent is intriguing, but it seems likely that Mar 
Aba, whose activity was contemporaneous with the translation of Aristotle's logical works into 
Syriac, was in the later sources associated with the author whose Aristotelian commentaries 
became famous in the Syriac milieu (Assemani, 1721, 411; Kraemer, 1965, 325). 

52 Devreesse, 1945, 255; 1948, 273; Vööbus, 1965, 163, 170; Pigulevskaya, 1946, 214—16; 

Synodicon Orientale 545. 

II:8. It is interesting to note that Kosmas clearly remained in contact with the Eastern Syrians. 

He not only knew that Thomas had died, but also that Patrikios became a katholikos in Persia. 
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Alexandria, its schools and controversy 


Chonicle of Seert he returned with Mar Aba to Nisibis, and became a teacher 
at the school.™ It is possible that Kosmas was misinformed on Thomas’ 
death, but it seems more likely that the ninth-century Chronicle conflated 
two different people of the same name. With the return of Mar Aba to 
Nisibis, the works of Nisibean authors begin to show the influence from 
Neoplatonic commentaries, which suggests that Mar Aba brought some 
Neoplatonic literature with him.” This indicates his interest in philoso- 
phy, but whether it was under Mar Aba’s influence that Kosmas became 
interested in issues of science is impossible to tell. On the one hand, the 
East Syrian authors incorporated the secular literature they found into their 
theological and exegetical system. "P very much as Kosmas does, while on 
the other his interest in cosmology and many of the problems he discusses 
belong to the contemporary debates in Alexandria. 


1.5 Alexandria, its schools and the controversy 
over the eternity of the world 


The city remained a prominent centre of pagan science and philosophy well 
into the sixth century, and Justinian’s anti-pagan regulations, which led to 
the closing of the school in Athens in 529, did not affect Alexandria to the 
same extent." This was possibly because Alexandrian philosophers, who 
could not risk antagonizing the authorities paying their salaries, were not 
as overtly anti-Christian as the Athenians, who had the ample resources of 
the Academy behind them.^* Olympiodoros, the head of the school from 
the mid 520s to 565, was pagan, but his early programme was designed to 
be religiously neutral and he made a number of deliberate efforts to stress 
general similarities between pagan and Christian theology.” Nevertheless, 
he was firm on the doctrine of the eternity of the cosmos, unacceptable 
for Christians. Opposition to this concept constituted a central element 
in the campaign by scholarly philoponoi, the Christian layman fraternities, 


Yet the exact means of maintaining this contact, whether through fellow merchants, or a 
possible, but undocumented Eastern Syrian contingent in Alexandria, remain unclear. 

54 Chronicle of Seert 156; Wolska, 1962, 134-5; Vóóbus, 1965, 173. 

55 Becker, 2006a, 128-9; Riad, 1988, 17. 56 Becker, 2004b, 179-82. 

37 Saffrey, 1954 399; Watts, 2006, 56-75. 

55 Cameron, 1969, 7-30 esp. 9. Evidence for the existence of at least one municipal chair of 
philosophy in Alexandria is provided by Damaskios, Vita Isidori 157 (56); Athanassiadi, 1993, 
5. See also Sorabji, 2005. 

5 Westerink, 1990, 330—4; Verrycken, 1990, 261-3; Watts, 2006, 234-6. 

6 Olympiodoros, In Gorgiam 11, 2; Watts, 2006, 236. 
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to Christianize the teaching of philosophy.°! The ensuing debate ultimately 
undermined much of Aristotelian science, and it is in the context of this 
discussion that we should consider the Christian Topography and Kosmas’ 
reasons for writing his treatise. 

Kosmas’ take on the problem of the eternity of the universe is different 
from other Christian authors: he agrees that the universe is not eternal, 
because it has been created, and that the earthly world inhabited by mankind 
is perishable, but he believes that heaven will last eternally.9? Indeed, in Book 
VII, devoted to this subject, he is more sympathetic to pagans, who at least 
do not deny the eternity of heaven, than to those Christians who believe that 
the heavens are perishable as well as spherical and perpetually rotating. Such 
a view Kosmas finds incongruous, as these two qualities can be only assigned 
to objects that are eternal. It seems that Kosmas’ criticism of ‘those who 
wish to be Christian but believe, like pagans, that the universe is spherical’ 
may have been directed primarily against the scholastic philoponoi.® Indeed, 
he comes close to identifying one of them: in Book VII, while criticizing 
Christians who attempt to refute the pagan idea of the eternity of the 
heavens without rejecting pagan theories on the universe, he writes that 
there is one Christian author, a man of erudite wisdom, blinded by craving 
for distinction, who attempted just that.66 From Kosmas’ criticism and from 
his arguments it appears that this man is John Philoponos, a student of the 
Alexandrian school. Philoponos challenged the doctrine on the eternity 
of the world starting with his Commentary on Physics, written in 517,9? 
but most successfully in his De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum, where he 
refuted Proklos' eighteen proofs of the eternity of the world.5* Unlike earlier 


6 


On philoponoi, confraternities of laymen Christians, frequently affiliated to monasteries, see 
Wipszycka, 1970; Sijpesteijn, 1989, 95-9; Haas, 1997, 238-40. The philoponoi active in the 
philosophical school in Alexandria appear to have had some relationship with the monastery 
of Enaton, the bastion of radical anti-Chalcedonian monks. See Vita Severi 14-16; Watts, 2005, 
214—30; Haas, 2002, 56. 

82? Sorabji, 2004, 175-89, 221-6. The debate is documented in the works of Zacharias 
Scholastikos from the 510s and 520s: the revision of his dialogue Ammonios and the Life of 
Severos, both directed to an audience of Christian students in Alexandria’s schools. See Watts, 
2006, 215-19, 238-40. 

63 1:5-8; 11:40. 6 VIE1-2. P 1:34; 11:5; VIE4; Wolska, 1962, 166-7. © VIIA. 

57 On the dating see Sorabji, 1987, 40; Verrycken, 1990, 248-9 suggested that the arguments 

against the eternity of the world represent later revisions of the text. Against this view, 

Scholten, 1996, 118-43 and Lang, 2001, 8-10. 

Philoponos noted an inconsistency at the centre of pagan Greek philosophy: the majority of 

Greek philosophers accepted Aristotle’s view that no more than a finite number of anything can 

exist, nor can anything pass through a more than finite number. Philoponos pointed out that, 

if the universe had no beginning, as pagans claimed, it would have to pass through a more than 
finite number of years. His work, published in AD 529, has sometimes been seen as a profession 
of faith from the Alexandrian school, which enabled it to survive the catastrophe that 
destroyed the school of Athens (Saffrey, 1954, 400). Nevertheless, considering Olympiodoros’ 
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Christian teachers influenced by philosophy, such as Origen and Didymos 
the Blind, who made the Bible the focus of their teaching, John relied 
chiefly upon pagan philosophical texts, which opened him to the attacks of 
Christians such as Kosmas.°? His next polemical work, De Aeternitate Mundi 
contra Aristotelem, contained more elements of Christian doctrine, and the 
Christian character of his work increased even more in the following treatise 
on cosmology, De Opificio Mundi." The latter attracted the most attention 
in the context of the Christian Topography, since it seems to be a retort 
to Kosmas’ treatise, with Philoponos referring to and criticizing passages 
from all ten books."! Importantly, however, the De Opificio Mundi does not 
mark the beginning of the polemic, as it seems that it is in response to the 
earlier works of Philoponos in particular, and to Christians accepting pagan 
views on the universe in general, that the Christian Topography was written. 
There is a significant overlap between the issues Kosmas discussed and 
those described in Philoponos' earlier works. They both reject the existence 
of ether: John — because he denies the eternity of heaven; Kosmas — because 
he denies its rotation, allegedly caused by a natural circular movement of 
the fifth element." Both Philoponos and Kosmas consider the movement 
of bodies in the void, in discussion of which they follow the same reasoning, 
based on the same passage of Aristotle, and employ the same examples, 
although ultimately they arrive at a different conclusion.” 


1.6 Kosmas, Theodore of Mopsuestia and the 
Three Chapters controversy 


While quoting from the Christian Topography, John never names his source, 
directing the criticism against the followers of Theodore of Mopsuestia.”4 


opinion on the eternity of the world, and the fact that Philoponos never held any major 
function within the school, it seems that he wrote Contra Proclum on his own behalf, perhaps 
even to renounce his former allegiance to the school, which under Olympiodoros confessed 
paganism more openly than under his predecessor, Ammonios. See Westerink, 1962, xii. 

59 Pearson, 1999, 160-2; Watts, 2006, 253. 7° Wildberg, 1987, 197-209, 

7! Fladerer, 1999, 255, 334; Scholten, 1996, 64-5. The references are as follows: De Opificio Mundi 
1.12 — Christian Topography 1:91; V:29; VII:17; De Opificio Mundi 1.16 — Christian Topography 
1:30; De Opificio Mundi 3.1 — Christian Topography Hiel: V:220; VII:9; IX:15; De Opificio 
Mundi 3.3 — Christian Topography V11:90-2; De Opificio Mundi 3.3—4.20 — Christian 
Topography 11:34; IV:11; V:33; IX:12; X:37; De Opificio Mundi 3.8 and 3.10 — Christian 
Topography V1:8-10. For a comparison of the theories in both works see Elweskióld, 2005. The 
De Opificio Mundi has been dated after the second edition of the Christian Topography, that is, 
after 547. The terminus ante quem is 560, the death of Sergius of Tela, who is mentioned in the 
preface. See Scholten, 1996, 65. 

7? Christian Topography 1:58; Wildberg, 1988. 7° Anastos, 1979, 36-50. 

74 Wolska, 1962, 161-7. 
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Philoponos must have seen a real threat in Kosmas’ attempt to convince 
Christian readers that his work was dangerously detached from Scripture 
and thus tried to marginalize Kosmas’ ideas by labelling them as deriving 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia, newly branded a heretic.” It was in John’s 
best interest to exaggerate his opponent’s dependence on ideas of uncer- 
tain orthodoxy, and Kosmas’ assumed connection to Theodore should be 
treated with more caution than has hitherto been exercised. Kosmas never 
mentions Theodore, an omission that has been explained by the date of the 
treatise, written shortly after Justinian’s edict against the Three Chapters 
(AD 543) and just a few years before the Council of Constantinople (AD 
553), which condemned Theodore’s teaching, "7 On the other hand, while 
many of his ideas can be traced to the teaching of Theodore, they seem to 
be largely mediated through East Syrian sources." Indeed, it is interesting 
to note that Kosmas shows no hesitation in declaring his reliance on the 
teaching of Patrikios, the katholikos of the Christians in ‘Chaldea’, in the 
same way as Junillus Africanus states in the introduction to his Instituta 
Regularia that his book is an edition of the lectures of Paul the Persian, a 
teacher from the school of Nisibis.” Whether this disclaimer is a part of 
the standard plaint of humility or a genuine admission of any real debt, it 
is significant that Junillus, writing in Constantinople at the height of the 
Three Chapters controversy, does not hesitate in declaring allegiance to an 
East Syrian teacher.” Clearly, the East Syrian authors were not perceived 
as heretical and their dependence on Theodore of Mopsuestia may not 
have been commonly known outside the Syrian milieu.® Neither, in fact, 
was this dependence as complete as scholars, often following the assertions 
of the authors themselves, believed, and the symbolic value of the figure 
of Theodore exceeded the actual significance of his writings." Theodore's 


75 Wolska, 1962, 161-3; Pearson, 1999, 161; Watts, 2006, 253-4. 

76 Wesche, 1991, 111—12; Maas, 2003, 47-53; Price, 2009, 54-8. The Christological controversies 
of the sixth century are an immensely complex problem, rooted in developments resulting 
from the Council of Chalcedon in AD 451, While there is no space to elaborate on these 
important issues here, an excellent overview is provided by Gray, 2005. 

77 Wolska, 1962, 32-3, 73-85; Becker, 2006a, 113—14, 158; Becker, 2006b, 29-47. 

78 Maas, 2003, 6. For the text of the Instituta see Maas, 2003, 118-233. See also Becker, 2006b, 
29-47. 

79 Maas, 2003, 9-10, 13-17, 30—56; Devreesse, 1948, 247—77. Junillus' disclaimer was accepted at 

face value (Bienert, 1995, 308, 320-3); but as Maas, 2003, 19 pointed out, it may represent a 

topos of humility. 

For a Syrian world see Brock, 1981. For a discussion of the significance of the school of Nisibis 

see Becker, 2008, 15-30. 

Becker, 2006a, 113-25. It was previously believed that Theodore's ideas were introduced into 

Syriac at the time when his works were translated, but more recently prior contacts between 

Edessa and Antioch were noted, exemplified by the works of Eusebius of Emesa (died c. 359) 
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influence is best visible in the ‘two schemas’ underlying East Syrian exegesis: 
‘the economic schema’ relying on Theodore’s concept of the two catastases, 
and the ‘pedagogical schema’, based on his notion that the world isa school." 
In the works of East Syrian writers, these two schemas are combined with 
Ephrem’s conception of the modes of divine revelation through the types 
and symbols found in nature and in Scripture. Both schemas are present 
in the Christian Topography, but so is imagery derived from other Nisibene 
traditions. 

Largely because of the link with the East Syrian schools, modern scholars 
often brand Kosmas 'a Nestorian' — an accusation which does not appear 
in any Byzantine source." Much of the reason behind such a designation 
comes from an over-simplistic conceptual model of the threefold picture of 
heretical Nestorian — orthodox Chalcedonian — heretical Miaphysite. Mar 
Aba brought various works by Nestorius to Persia and had them translated 
into Syriac, but, as late as the Synod of 554, the profession of faith is very 
close in tenor to the Chalcedonian definition and those who speak of ‘two 
Christs’ or ‘two Sons’ are specifically anathematized.*^ It was not until the 
first decade ofthe seventh century that East Syrian council documents began 
to put forth hard-line theological statements." While it is true that Kosmas 
omits the Nestorians from his list of heretics, he omits Miaphysites as well 
and his list is hardly complete. Importantly, while Kosmas’ Christology is 


(Ter Haar Romeny, 1997, 125-43). East Syrian attraction to the writings of Theodore could be 
due to their shared intellectual background (Norris, 1963, 122-5; Drijvers, 1985, 99-113; 
Becker, 2006a, 117-18). This thesis is corroborated by the fact that there was no radical shift in 
the theological statements made by the Syrian church in the east in the fifth century, when 
Theodore’s works were translated (Brock, 1985a, 126, 130; Becker, 2006a, 114-15). 

D Macina, 1982-3, 55-7. 

8 Brock, 1992, 40-3. A good example of a combination of such influences in Nisibis in the late 
sixth century is The Cause of the Foundation of Schools, composed by Barhadbeshabba 
(Vóóbus, 1965, 56; Macomber, 1964, 5-28, 363-84; Reinink, 1995, 83-5; Becker, 2004a, 73; 
2004b, 177-9). 

D La Croze, 1758, 41-57; Krausmüller, 2005, 416. Certainly, nothing in the treatise supports the 
view that the Christian Topography is a ‘Nestorian’ polemic. For such characterization see 
MacCoull, 1989, 19; 2007, 71. Against the view of Kosmas being a Nestorian see Mandathil, 
1996, 56-117. 

85 Brock, 1996, 23. 

86 The acts of the Synod in 544 contain no Christological statements, just as his letter On the 
Orthodoxy of Faith is written with the use of a traditional theological diction (Brock, 1985a, 
126-7, 134). 

97 Brock, 1985a, 125-42; Maas, 2003, 109. See also Synodicon orientale 40, 398-400, 456-9, 
457-76, 561, 628-9. 

88 He enumerates Manicheans, Marcionists, Eutychians, Arians, Apollinarians and all those who 
do not confess one God in three hypostases to be the creator of heaven and earth and deny the 
resurrection of the body, as well as Jews, Samaritans and Montanists ( V:177—9, 252; VI:25-6). 
It is possible that through Apollinaris and Eutychians, who denied the full humanity of Christ, 
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often difficult to gauge from his treatise focused on cosmography, it is clear 
that he did not believe that the two natures of Christ were separate. On the 
contrary, he asserted that Christ’s humanity and divinity were combined 
within one person, in the same way as the two spaces and two conditions 
of existence were joined within one universe.*? Kosmas describes the union 
between the two natures as inseparable,” and stresses that Christ was not 
only fully divine, but also fully human.?! It is largely in the passages where he 
emphasized Christ's complete humanity that Kosmas’ debt — whether direct 
or not — to Theodore of Mopsuestia is clear: he writes, for example, that it 
was only after he ascended to heaven that Jesus acquired incorruptibility, 
immortality and immutability of the soul, one of the points of Theodore’s 
teaching for which he was condemned by Justinian’s edict of AD 543 and 
by the Council of 553.” 

Whether Kosmas consciously omitted Theodore's name from his treatise, 
or whether he simply never used his works directly is a matter of conjecture, 
although the latter seems unlikely, considering that his link with Theodore 
was known to Philoponos. It appears, however, that scholars have often 
made too much of this omission: it has been argued that the absence of the 
name of Theodore as well as Kosmas' own name is in keeping with Leontios' 
of Byzantium report that the followers of the teachers condemned during 
the Three Chapters controversy presented their ideas without revealing the 


Kosmas was implying the contemporary Miaphysites (Davis, 2004, 81—2; Becker, 2006a, 91). 
Concerning Manicheans, it is perhaps interesting to note that in 527, Justinian organized a 
discussion between a Manichean and a representative of the school of Nisibis, in which the 
latter was victorious (Uthemann, 1999, 25—7). Generally, however, the names of these heresies 
were frequently recycled and used as terms of abuse (Maier, 1996; Cameron, 2003). Although it 
is tempting to see, in Kosmas' invectives against those who deny the existence of one God in 
three hypostases and the resurrection of the body, a reference to the controversial Trinitarian 
theology of John Philoponos, later branded as Tritheism, and to his doctrine that, at the 
resurrection, people will receive new bodies, this would be anachronistic, since Philoponos 
only published both of these theories c. 575 (Van Roey, 1980, 135-63). 
Hypothesis 6; Kosmas describes the relationship between the two natures of Christ by quoting 
Ephesians 1:10 ‘to sum up all things in Christ, the things in the heavens, and the things on the 
earth, in him’; see [1:99, 102 note; V:62; VII:65; X:48. The unity of the universe, imperfect since 
the fall of Adam, was re-established with the incarnation, when the human and the divine 
nature were combined in Christ (V:254). Kosmas’ Christology has been described as 
‘utilitarian’, that is subservient to his cosmography: Wolska, 1962, 90. 
99 v:88, 104, 131, 202-3 but see also V:98 note, where Kosmas enumerates Christ's attributes 
according to his divinity (karr& rrjv 8e6THTa) and according to his humanity (katà thy 
&vOpcorrórnro); Wolska, 1962, 92-8. 
It was important for Kosmas, not only as a reflection of the earthly condition, but because the 
human nature of Christ confirmed the destination of men for the heavenly condition. 
Hypothesis 6; 11:91—3 note, 102 note; VI:28; V1I:23—5. See also Wolska, 1962, 88. 
9? [T:91; V:207; VIIE34; IX:22; Price, 2009, 51-6. On Theodore's description of Christ's humanity 
and divinity see McLeod, 2008, 34-63. 
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names of their masters or their own.” Nonetheless the fact that Kosmas 
does not reveal his name, merely calling himself a ‘Christian’, was most 
probably intended as a contrast to his opponents who only pretended to be 
Christians,” and who strove for personal glory, ‘blinded by a craving for 
distinction?’ By remaining anonymous, Kosmas stressed that his theories 
were not ‘fiction of his own belief;?* but that he was merely a transmitter of 
the truth contained in the Bible and in the teaching of his master, Patrikios, 
whose name he certainly had no qualms about revealing.” 

It is important to note that Kosmas’ agenda was not primarily concerned 
with Christology, which he included only inasmuch as it was important for 
his cosmography.?* What he endeavoured to do was to create a new, fully 
Christian cosmography, in the same way as his contemporary John Malalas 
attempted to create a new, Christian understanding of world history.?? His 
opponents are first and foremost those Christians who accepted classical 
theories on the universe, believing that it was spherical, and it is against 
them that his treatise was written. 


93 Wolska, 1962, 160; Leontios of Byzantium, Against Nestorians and Eutychians, PG 86.1, 
1359d-1361c. 

9?! Pinax 3; V:257; VII:1, 96-7; VIII:31. For the complete list of appellations Kosmas uses see 
Wolska-Conus, 1973, 397. 

% Vill. — ?6 Hypothesis 6. 

?7 Krueger, 2004, 42-8. On such perception of the anonymity of the Gospels in late antiquity see 
Eusebius, Church History 3.39.15. See also Baum, 2000 and 2008. 

%8 [t is sufficient to say that, while it overflows with invectives against those who believe the 
universe to be spherical, the only arguments directed against Miaphysite theology appear in 
the previously discussed passages at the end of Book X, which are preserved only in S and L. 

9 Odorico, 1995, 305-15; Jeffreys, 1996, 52. 
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2 Miniatures of Book II: what Kosmas saw and 
what he read 


In Book I, which has no illustrations, Kosmas focuses on a critique of his 
adversaries’ theories. By demonstrating their errors he sets the ground for his 
own exposition, which begins in Book II. To accentuate this beginning, Book 
II opens with a proemium which includes an autobiographical introduction 
and a plan of the first five books. Following that, Kosmas describes the 
universe enclosed between heaven and earth,' the shape of the earth, its 
regions and their inhabitants,? the movement of heavenly bodies, and 
finally concludes Book II with another portion of criticism directed against 
‘the pagan’ cosmography.* The two illustrations which accompany Book II 
in all three codices serve to give additional strength to Kosmas’ theories: 
the representation of the monuments of Adulis, seen by Kosmas during his 
travels (CT 1a—c) stresses his first-hand knowledge of far-away places. On the 
other hand, the map of Ephoros (CT 2a—c) emphasizes that his theories are 
in agreement with those described and represented by ancient philosophers. 
In addition to these two illustrations, three additional pictures, not signalled 
in the text, and in all probability added later, appear in Book II, one in Vat 
and two in S and L.f 


2.1 Monuments of Adulis (1I:54—67) 


Proportionally the largest part of the second book is devoted to the discus- 
sion of the earth and it is within this exposition that the miniatures appear. 
The first of them stands apart from the remainder of the illustrations of 
the Christian Topography in that its subject is neither cosmographical nor 


16-23. — ? 11:24-80. 

11:81-99, with notes 11:87-95 on the Fall of Adam and parallelism between Adam and Christ. 
1I:100-12. 

A picture showing a gazelle between two palms, which appears in Vat, fol. 15r, has no relation to 
the text. Yet, because the same picture appears in S, fol. 146, in Book VI, it seems that this image 
must have been appended to the text before the splitting of the stemma. Two more pictures 
appear in S and L in the lower margin: a representation of the vision of Daniel (S, fols. 30v-31r, 
L, fols. 42v—43r) and an additional map (S, fol. 33v, L, fol. 43r). They are briefly discussed 
below, pp. 169-70, Figure 55, but in all probability they have been introduced into the text in 
the process of copying. 
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Monuments of Adulis (11:54—67) 


Biblical. Instead, it shows the monuments of Adulis, the throne and the 
stele, which Kosmas saw during his journey to Ethiopia (CT la-c). The 
monuments are depicted in their geographical context designated by 
the vignettes of the Axumite cities, with the figures of walking Ethiopians 
travelling between them. In S and L the miniature is placed after the descrip- 
tion of the represented monuments (11:54—7), consequently following the 
same pattern as the remaining non-Biblical miniatures of the treatise. 
The preceding text finishes with a formula *Here is the throne together with 
the monument and Ptolemy himself’ (ot1v ov ó 8íppos Kai TO uépuapov 
Au ob Toss Kai avTSs 6 TtoAeuctios).” Ptolemy is not depicted, but it seems 
that this introduction may refer to the inscription, attributed by Kosmas to 
this ruler, transcribed after the illustration (11:58—63).5 In Vat, the miniature 
seems to have been displaced: a picture of a gazelle between two palms, with 
no relation to the surrounding text, follows paragraph 11:55 and the whole- 
page representation of the monuments of Adulis appears on the verso of 
the same folio.’ It seems that this shift occurred because the amount of 
space preceding the full-page illustration was not sufficient for paragraphs 
1I:56—7, which constitute one block of the text. Consequently, they were 
displaced after the miniature, and the formula introducing the image was 
left out. 

From the text we learn that Kosmas’ interest in the Adulic monuments 
was inspired by Greek inscriptions on the throne and stele. He reports 
that Ellatzbaas, the king of the Axumites preparing for war against the 
Himyarites, ordered Asbas, the governor of Adulis, to provide him with 
copies of these inscriptions." At Asbas’ request, Kosmas and his friend 
Menas transcribed them, and Kosmas included a copy of the transcription 
in his treatise 'asa contribution to our knowledge of places, their inhabitants 
and distances between them’'' In addition to providing the transcription, 
Kosmas describes both monuments in some detail. We learn that the throne, 
made of white marble, had a square base, with four slender columns in the 
corners, and a fifth, wider and spirally sculpted column in the middle. The 


e 


Brubaker, 1977, 44. 

This introduction is omitted by Wolska-Conus, 1968, 370-1. 

The miniaturist of L appears to have taken the figure of the Ethiopian standing behind the stele 

for a statue of Ptolemy, and his interpretation has been followed by Montfaucon, 1917, vol. IV, 

pl. 1.3; and Rjedin, 1916, 8. See also Wolska-Conus, 1968, 366. 

See Stornajolo, 1908, pl. 15r. In S this image appears in Book VI, fol. 146r: Weitzmann and 

Galavaris, 1991, ill. 172. 

! For the account of this war see Nonnos in Photios, Bibliotheke 3; Prokopios, Wars 1:19-20; 
John Malalas, Chronicle 18.433; Seland 2012, 84—5. 
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back of the seat was adorned with a relief showing Herakles and Hermes." 
The whole throne was hewn from one block and measured about two 
cubits and a half.? The second monument, made of basanite stone (&ró 
Bacavitou Aiéou), was rectangular with the upper part finishing at a sharp 
point in the middle, and sides sloping gently in the shape of the letter 
lambda." Circa three cubits high, it was overturned and laid on the ground 
behind the throne, with its lower part damaged. While this description seems 
relatively clear, the vocabulary Kosmas uses is somewhat idiosyncratic. He 
writes that the monument was ‘like an image’ (cos eikcov), subsequently 
calling it simply ‘ý cixcov’; he refers to its lower part as ‘a body’ (tò oópa) 
and to the upper part as ‘a head’ (1) epo). 17 This led some scholars to 
believe that it was either a statue or a stele surmounted by a bust or a head.!6 
Nevertheless, considering that Kosmas describes 'the body' as rectangular, 
and 'the head' in the shape of the letter lambda, this is unlikely, and it rather 
seems that he simply used these terms to designate the main and the upper 
part of a stele.” 

The depiction corresponds to the text, and the correspondence is 
particularly close in the case of the second monument, represented as a 
rectangular stele with a triangular top, painted in a dark colour, appropriate 
for basanite, and — in agreement with the text — with one of its lower 
corners chipped.'5 Contrary to the description, it is smaller than the 
throne, although this discrepancy may serve to indicate that the stele was no 
longer upright. The throne, rather than cut from one block, is composed of 
separate architectonical elements.'? It is also clear that miniaturists ran into 
some difficulties in showing its upper part — possibly the original painter, 
in order to make the two figures at the back of the throne visible, omitted 
depiction of part of the armrest, which would otherwise have obscured the 
view, making it difficult to understand the relationship between the various 
parts of the throne.” On the other hand, evidence of S and L indicates that 


12 11:57, 13 TSA, 14 Wolska-Conus, 1968, 364 translates it as ‘basalt’. 

Montfaucon, 1706, 140 translates elkcov as ‘statua’ and such translation is supported by della 

Valle, 1990, 353. McCrindle, 1897, 55 translates it as ‘tablet’, Wolska-Conus, 1968, 364 as ‘stele’. 

'© della Valle, 1990, 353. He pointed out that in all other cases where it occurs in the Christian 
Topography, the word eik&v designates a statue or an image (11:66; I1I:34), 

17 For such translation see McCrindle, 1897, 55; Wolska-Conus, 1968, 364; see also Stornajolo, 

1908, 24 n. 8. 

The stele is inscribed BaoiAeus pEyas rrroAeuofos. In L the inscription is barely visible. 

In all three codices the throne is identified by an inscription 5ippos troAcuaikes. Moreover, an 

inscription written on the surface of the throne in Vat reads: uef & &v5peicocos Tà pèv 

éyyiora, quoting the beginning of the inscription transcribed in 11:60. On the use of the term 

Sippos rather than 0póvos see Bowersock, 2013, 16. 

As already suggested by Stornajolo, 1908, 24 n. 2. 
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painters may have had difficulties with this representation regardless of any 
such alterations: in these two codices the base is pentagonal, the middle 
column is reduced to an oval ornament in the background and the two 
figures, instead of appearing on the back of the throne, appear beneath the 
seat. The last modification probably resulted from mistaking the throne, 
much bigger than the figures of walking Ethiopians, for a building.*' The 
figures placed below the seat are very similar to the Attic philosophers 
represented in S and L in Book V.” Such iconography could not have 
been inspired by Kosmas’ identification of the figures on the throne with 
Herakles and Hermes, or by the inscription on the throne, which mentions 
Ares, Zeus and Poseidon.? It could, nevertheless, be motivated by Kosmas’ 
interpretation of Herakles and Hermes as a symbol of speech, based on 
Acts 14:12, “They called Barnabas Zeus and Paul Hermes because he was 
the chief speaker’ This is of interest, as it indicates that the subsequent 
miniaturist arguably reinterpreted the illustration on the basis of the text. 

Because Kosmas does not mention sketching the monuments and 
because they are so extensively described in the text, it has been suggested 
that originally the illustration must have been very simple: the picture must 
have been considered insufficient and therefore a description was added, 
unlike in the case ofthe unicorn depicted in Book XI, which is not described 
in the text, most probably because the illustration was deemed to suffice.” 
Nevertheless, this hypothesis does not take into consideration that Book XI 
is most probably only an excerpt from Kosmas' account of animals of India, 
and we have no means of telling how adequately it reflects the original text. 
Besides, even in the case of some of the animals in Book XI, both an illustra- 
tion and a description are provided.’ More importantly, almost all other 
miniatures in Books II and IV are accompanied by a description, making it 
clear that it was not a case ofa choice between depiction and representation, 
but rather the two were conceived as complementary to each other. 


2 


della Valle, 1990, 357 suggested that it has been confused with an aedicule protecting images, 

similar to those represented in late antique mosaics or with an egyptizing naos, frequent in 

Alexandria, sculpted in one block of marble, with four columns on the edges, crowned with 

capitals, with the images of divinities sculpted on the facade. It is perhaps interesting to note a 

similar confusion with a depiction of a figure on a stele in the Octateuchs, which in the Joshua 

Roll is transformed into a person emerging from a small building, See Weitzmann and 

Bernabò, 1999, ills. 1147, 1149-52 (Octateuchs) and 1148 (Joshua Roll). 

22 S, fol. 77r (Weitzmann and Galavaris, 1991, ill. 145); L, fol. 106v. 

7 Stornajolo, 1908, 25 n. 2. For the cases of Byzantine reinterpretation of ancient representation 
see Mango, 1963, 63—4; James, 1995, 12-13. 

% della Valle, 1990, 353. 

75. XI:4 (giraffe); XI:3 (bull); XI:5-6 (yak, musk deer); XI:8-9 (boar, hippopotamus); XI:12 

(turtle, dolphin and seal); XI:12 (rhinoceros). 
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The throne and the stele which Kosmas saw in Adulis are not preserved, 
but the inscriptions he transcribed provide some indication as to their 
dating, which is useful for finding appropriate comparative material and 
understanding their forms. The inscription on the stele dedicated to Ptolemy 
III Euergetes (246—222 BC) can be securely dated. Nevertheless, such dating 
is not without problems: Agatharchides and Artemidorus (third-second 
century BC) do not include Adulis in their long lists of ports and harbours 
along the western Red Sea coast and nothing of Ptolemaic date has been 
discovered on the site, which suggests that the city was founded later." 
It has therefore been proposed that the stele was brought to Adulis from 
elsewhere, most probably from Ptolomais of the Hunts.” Because of such 
date and provenance, it has been suggested that the stele, designated in 
the text by the term eikcow, could have been similar to Hellenistic stelai 
from Egypt adorned with images.?? Nevertheless, this interpretation seems 
dubious considering that, unlike in the case of the throne, Kosmas does not 
mention any representation on the stele. 

Kosmas' transcription of the text from the throne begins in mediis rebus 
and does not give the name of the ruler. Although he believed it to be a 
continuation from the stele, this is clearly not the case.”? The inscription on 
the throne is written in the first person, whilst that on the stele is written 
in the third. Furthermore, the text on the throne was written in the twenty- 
seventh year of the reign of the ruler who commissioned it, whilst Ptolemy 
III died in the twenty-sixth year of his reign.?? This is the longest of the six 
preserved royal Axumite inscriptions written in Greek, but despite the vast 
amount of scholarly interest it has attracted, the commissioner has not been 
conclusively identified, and the dating can be only broadly defined as the 
first four centuries of the Common Era?! 

Ancient stone thrones (or their fragments) discovered in Ethiopia do not 
resemble the construction described by Kosmas. Typically, they consist of 
a granite slab (approximately 2-2.5 m square), sometimes set on a stepped 


Anfray, 1968, 345-66; Kirwan, 1972, 171; Glazier and Peacock, 2007, 11. 

7 Kirwan, 1972, 172; Glazier and Peacock, 2007, 11. For Ptolomais of the Hunts see Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea 20. See also Bengston, 1955; Bowersock, 2013, 37. 

28 della Valle, 1990, 354-5; Brown, 1957, ills. IV, XX. 

2 Dittemberger, 1903, 83-8; 284-96 followed Kosmas’ identification. >° Beeston, 1980, 453. 

?! The ruler has been identified with Ze Haqile (third century AD): Dilmann, 1878, 200-3; Ella 

Awda (of an uncertain date, known only from the medieval list of kings): Drouin, 1882, 155; 

Sembruthes (fourth century AD): Prienne, 1956, n. 2; Kobishchanov, 1979, 255; a Himyarite, 

rather than Axumite ruler: Drewes, 1962, 106; king of Aswan, Yasduq’il Fari (first century 

BC-first century AD): Beeston, 1980, 454-8. Salt, 1814, 411, noted that the wording, 

particularly the invocation of Ares 'the begetter of the king, resembles that in an inscription of 

Ezana | (first half of the fourth century AD) on a granite stele in Axum. See also Bowersock, 

2013, 17. 
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base, with an additional square stone constituting the seat, in the centre.? 
Only a stone base found on the road from Axum to Adwa, with five round 
holes — four in the corners and the fifth in the middle — may have originally 
formed a part of a throne similar to that described by Kosmas.?? Although 
short columns discovered during excavations in Adulis were interpreted as 
parts of a ‘votive throne’ reconstructed on the basis of Kosmas’ illustration, 
this reconstruction seems to be founded more on a determination to identify 
‘Kosmas’ throne’ than on what these fragments can really tell.*# 

The only throne found in the region of Axum, sculpted from one block 
and adorned with reliefs, is a votive throne from Haoulti (about 10 kilo- 
metres south from Axum) dated to the fifth or fourth century BC. Made of 
white limestone of very fine grain, it measures about 140 cm, that is, roughly 
the same as the throne described by Kosmas, but otherwise there are few 
similarities between them.’ The question arises, how well did Kosmas 
remember the throne which, according to his own testimony, he had seen 
about twenty-five years before writing the Christian Topography? Because 
he compares the size of the throne with that of the Alexandrian xa9é6poa, 
it seems possible that these objects may have influenced his image of the 
monument he had seen in Adulis. The throne in the miniature is not unlike 
the late antique throne-shaped reliquary, Sedia di San Marco, hewn from 
one block of stone, with all its sides adorned with reliefs (Figure 1), but 
whether the Sedia does reflect real ka6é6po: is difficult to ascertain. Cer- 
tainly, other known stone thrones from Egypt are not adorned with reliefs, 
and moreover the Alexandrian origin of the Sedia has been contested. 

The walking Ethiopians in the Adulis miniature gesticulate in a lively 
fashion, giving the impression that they may be engaged in some sort 
of narrative.” This, however, is probably not the case, and most likely 
they are generic figures of ‘travellers’ An interpretation of this sort seems 
to be confirmed by the long sticks they carry, similar to those carried 
by the walking servants of Abraham in the miniature of Book V of the 
Christian Topography (CT 30a—c), and by the travellers in the miniatures of 


?' Phillipson, 1997, 123-4, 130-5; 1998, 52-3, 112-14, 123-8. 

55 Phillipson, 1997, 142-4. —  Paribeni, 1907, 477-8, ill. 15. 

* de Contenson, 1962, 71; della Valle, 1990, 358-9. It is based on four supports, sculpted in the 
form of a bull's legs, and surmounted by an arched baldachin, adorned on the exterior with a 
sculpture in low relief, accompanied by a Sabean inscription. 

% Grabar, 1954 and van Lohuizen-Mulder, 1988, 165-79 attribute it to Alexandria. Against such 
attribution, della Valle, 1990, 360; Valenzano, 2006, 12—35. For other, non-ornamented late 
antique thrones from Egypt and Syria see Lassus, 1947, 210-11. 

77 [n Vat, an inscription above the miniature identifies them as ad6lorrec treCévovtes, in S 
al8íorrais TreCéuovres; in L al-Glotres vreZévovi(ss). 
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Figure 1 Late antique throne-shaped reliquary, 
the so-called Sedia di San Marco, Venice, Treasury 
of the Basilica of St Mark 


the Octateuchs.** On the other hand, the figures in Kosmas’ miniature, dark- 
skinned, clad in loincloths and with fabric wraps on their heads, resemble 
Ethiopians depicted on late antique mosaics.?? 

As indicated by an inscription above the miniature, the monuments 
were located on the road leading from Adulis to Axum.*° The geograph- 
ical setting of the monuments is designated in Vat by vignettes of four 
cities — Axum, Adulis, Samidi, Gabaza — and the depiction of a shoreline.*! 
Of these, only two cities, Axum and Adulis, are represented in the other two 


95 Vienna Genesis, fol. 6v (Journey of Eliezer), Zimmermann, 2003, pl. 4; Weitzmann and 
Bernabò, 1999, ills. 180-3 (Arrival of Terah in Naran); ills. 319-22 (Return of Abraham with 
his servants from sacrifice); ills. 332-4 (Eliezer's journey); ills. 466-9 (Jacob sends Joseph to his 
brothers) etc. 

3 della Valle, 1990, 246; Snowden, 1970; Brilliant, 1979, 55-64. 

3) In Vat: 6565 &rr&youoca ard ABoUAsc els A&couiv; in S and L: 6865 &rráyouca &ró AboUAn 
els Afoun, 

*! Identified by inscriptions as TeAdviov l'oBaZa, AiSouAis, Xoqi81, A€coun, 66Aacca. On this 
map see also Bowersock, 2013, 17. 
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manuscripts, and only these two cities are described in the text." Kosmas 
reports that Adulis was a thriving port town located 2 miles inland, while 
Axum was the royal capital.? These two cities are similarly described by 
other late antique authors. Axum remains a religious centre of Ethiopia 
today, while Adulis has been identified with a site about 4 km distant from 
the coast.“ Of the two other cities represented in Vat, Gabaza, mentioned 
in the Martyrium Sancti Arethae as a port of Adulis, has been tentatively 
identified with Gamez, a site to the south-east of the city.*° Samidi is not 
described in any ancient source, but it has been suggested that it may have 
been Sabat, a site north of Adulis, mentioned by Ptolemy, or Sabi, a coastal 
town near to Adulis mentioned in the Martyrium Sancti Arethae.** 

The sea, depicted in Vat along the left edge of the miniature, does not 
appear in the Adulis illustration in S and L, and the vignettes of the cities 
are different in these two manuscripts. Nevertheless, because the same 
representation of the Red Sea and the same vignette of a city as in the Adulis 
miniature in Vat appear in the illustration of the miracle of the manna 
in S (CT 14a), it seems that they belonged to the original cartographic 
vocabulary of the Christian Topography. Conversely, the representations of 
the cities of Adulis and Axum in S and L are simplified, and the supposition 
that they are substitutions for earlier depictions seems to be confirmed by 
the fact that the same vignettes appear again in these manuscripts in the 
illustration of the miracle of the quails, where their place is reversed (CT 
15a—b).*? 

The disposition of towns in the miniature in Vat has a basis in reality — 
the south is at the top; Gabaza is placed directly on the seashore to the 
south-east of Adulis, which is located slightly inland, while Axum is placed 


42 [nSand L the cities are identified by the inscriptions 74(A1s) ABóuAn, tro(Ais) Afoun, 

*?* [[:54-5. 

^* Pliny, Natural History 15.4; Strabo, Geography 16.1; Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 87-90; 
Prokopios, Wars 1.19-20; Nonnos, in Photios, Bibliotheke 3. 

45 Sundström, 1906, 172-82; Paribeni, 1907; Anfray, 1974, 745-65; Kirwan, 1972, 168; 
Kobishchanov, 1979, 4-10, 13-14; Munro-Hay, 1991, 31; Phillipson, 1998, 31; Glazier and 
Peacock, 2007, 7-10; Casson, 1981. 

*6 Martyrium Sancti Arethae et Sociorum in Civitate Negran 747; Pigulewskaja, 1969, 299—300; 
Sundström, 1906, 181-2; Glazier and Peacock, 2007, 10-11. Prokopios, Wars 1.19.17-22 
mentions the ‘harbour of the Adulitae’, 20 stadia from Adulis and 12 days from Axum, 
without, however, naming it. 

47 Stevenson, 1932, 108. — * Munro-Hay, 1991, 46. 

TT It has been also suggested that the cities in the Christian Topography were depicted in such 
form to render the idea of far-away, exotic countries (della Valle, 1990, 348), or reflect the 
actual characteristics of the architecture of that region, of which no architectural monument of 
that period remains (Kirwan, 1972, 170; Littmann, 1913; della Valle, 1990, 348), but the fact 
that the same vignette appears in Exodus rather undermines this hypothesis. 
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far to the west. This and the fact that the geographical content of the 
illustration exceeds information provided by the text suggest that the topo- 
graphic setting of the monuments could have been based on, or inspired 
by, a map. Nevertheless, evidence from antique maps is scarce, and none of 
the preserved examples compares well to Kosmas’ illustration. The minia- 
ture does not resemble the regional maps of Ptolemy, based on systems of 
coordinates,” but neither is it similar to geographical representations in late 
antique narrative contexts, like the depiction of Sicily in the Vergilius Vati- 
canus (Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, cod. 3225, fol. 31v), dated c. AD 420, 
where there is little or no concern for rendering the real spatial disposition 
of places.*! At first glance, Kosmas’ map is not unlike the so-called shield 
of Dura Europos (Bibliothèque Nationale Gr. Suppl. 1354, no. 5), dated 
before AD 260, which shows staging posts along the Black Sea.** They share 
a disregard for topographical features other than cities, and the empty space 
is similarly enlivened by representations — boats, on the surface of the sea in 
the Dura Europos map, and the walking Ethiopians in Kosmas’ miniature. 
Nevertheless, on the Dura Europos ‘shield’ each schematically represented 
staging post is followed by an inscription indicating its name and the num- 
ber of Roman miles from the previous location." Such an emphasis on 
conveying distances between places is a defining characteristic of the so 
called ‘itineraria picta, the best-known of which is the so-called Peutinger 
Table (cod. Vindobonensis 324), a thirteenth-century copy of a late Roman 
(probably early fourth-century) map of the entire oikoumene.™* In its lack of 
concern for distances and in its prominent representation of cities, Kosmas’ 
miniature resembles the Notitia Dignitatum, the late antique depiction of 
the administrative division of the empire, which is preserved only in late 
medieval copies. Nevertheless, in the Notitia, the cities and the provinces 
are the main subject of the depiction, unlike in the Christian Topography, 
where the vignettes are secondary to the throne and the stele. Although in 
the Notitia the spatial disposition ofthe cities mostly corresponds to reality, 
on the whole it was designed to provide an inventory of the provinces of the 
empire, not unlike the inventory of the provinces of Asia Minor in the early 


seventh-century Alexandrian World Chronicle (the Golenischev Papyrus).°° 


9? Fischer, 1932; Dilke, 1987a, 185-9; 1987c, 269—70. 

5! Wright, 1993, 30-1; Small, 2003, 144—5. 

52 Dilke, 1985, 249; 1987b, 249-50. — "7 Dilke, 1987b, 249. 

The north is at the top. Because the map has the form of a narrow scroll, the south-north 
distances are distorted. See Talbert, 2010, with earlier bibliography. 

Notitia, produced probably c. 395, is preserved only in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
copies (Dilke, 1987b, 244—5; Kulikowski, 2000, 358-77). 

56 Kurz, 1972; Strzygowski, 1905, 29-39. 
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Figure 2 Madaba mosaic map, Madaba, Jordan mid-sixth century 


Here, however, the provinces are represented as a series of vignettes of cities, 
displayed in a few rows without any effort to render their real disposition." 
Similar disregard for their actual spatial disposition characterizes depictions 
of cities in late antique mosaics in numerous churches in Jordan.** A notable 
exception among these mosaics is the Madaba mosaic map, dated to 542-65 
(Figure 2). Its preserved portion extends from Aenon in the Jordan Valley to 
the canopic branch of the Nile. Physical features are few: in addition to the 
Dead Sea, the Mediterranean, the Nile and Jordan, some wadis are repre- 
sented, and they often seem added merely to enliven the space, in the same 
way as fish and boats with fishermen on the sea and animals on the land. 
The cities, in the form of vignettes of various kinds, are accompanied by 
extensive inscriptions identifying them with sites of Biblical events. While 
some attention has been given to the spatial disposition of the places, the 


57 Weitzmann, 1971, 108; della Valle, 1990, 348. 

58 Deckers, 1988, 303-82; Canuti, 1995, 617-29; Duval, 2003. For the list of the churches in 
Jordan with mosaics showing cities, dating from 531 (St John Baptist in Jerash) to 718-19 
(Ma'in), see Brubaker, 2002, 241—2. 
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Madaba mosaic map would not be of much use for any traveller, and was 
most likely meant to provide a topographical context for the Biblical stories 
5 Kosmas’ Adulis miniature is similar in that the 
raison d’étre of the cities and the sea is to provide a geographic context for 
the Adulic monuments, which are depicted as disproportionately large. 

As we shall see in Chapter 4, the similarity to the Madaba map is even 
more pronounced in the miniatures of the Commentary on Exodusin Book V 


marked by inscriptions. 


of Kosmas’ treatise. In these illustrations the vignettes represent cities which 
are not contemporary with the Biblical events, but rather the towns which 
existed at the time when the Christian Topography was written. Accordingly, 
to a sixth-century audience, these vignettes provide a clear indication of the 
location of the events of Exodus (CT 14a, 15a—b). As has already been noted 
above, the depiction of the cartographic setting in the miniature showing the 
miracle of the manna in S is strikingly similar to the Adulis miniature in Vat. 
Thus not only was the method of indicating a topographical context alike, 
but the miniaturist may have used the same pattern. In these miniatures, as in 
medieval travel writing and cartography, places are ‘places where’ something 
happened, and if the historical figure is absent, human artefacts take their 
role — as in the Adulis illustration. Consequently, Kosmas’ miniatures, 
along with the contemporary Madaba map, seem to mark a shift from 
the (primarily) physical geography of antiquity to the more ‘historical’ 
geography of the Middle Ages.*! 

The miniature, showing the monuments which Kosmas had seen himself, 
provides evidence of his first-hand experience of far-flung places D? This 
was probably a significant reason for its inclusion, since, like the inscription 
Kosmas transcribed, it provides ‘a contribution to the knowledge of places, 
their inhabitants and distances between them'*? Moreover, Kosmas believes 
that Ptolemy, to whom he attributes both inscriptions, recognized Sasou 
and Barbary as the limits of Ethiopia, that is, the end of the oikoumene, thus 
confirming that Kosmas’ estimation of the width of the inhabited earth was 
correct, and there was no earth beyond the torrid zone in the south, as some 
of the ‘modern sophists’ claimed.™ 

In a series of notes which follow (1I:66—77), Kosmas explains that the 
Ptolemy of the inscription was one of the rulers from the prophecy of 


5 Doncel-Voüte, 1988a, 519-42; Brubaker, 2002, 236-41, 248. — *! Campbell, 1991, esp. 6. 

5! This is not to say that classical and late antique geography was not historical at all. For a very 
good discussion of the connection between geography and history see Clarke, 1999; Johnson, 
2012a, 567-72. 

5? Schepens, 1980, 1 and 56-8; Nenci, 1955, 22-46. 

63 Ih64-5. — PI On the ‘modern sophists' see also III:57. 
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Daniel. In S and L, this exposition is accompanied by a miniature of 
Daniel's vision of the four beasts. In all probability this is not original since 
itis not introduced in the text, and in both manuscripts it appears in a lower 
margin on the page (Figure 55).°° After this digression Kosmas continues 
with the idea that ancient sources support the veracity of the Holy Scripture 
(11:78) and goes on to quote one such source. 


2.2 Map of Ephoros 


Paragraph II:79 is preceded by a title identifying it as an excerpt from 
the History of Ephoros.*" According to this passage, Ephoros believed that 
Indians inhabited the region of Apeilotes and their lands stretched from the 
summer to the winter sunrise; Ethiopians dwelled in the region of Notos, 
spreading from winter sunrise to winter sunset; Celts lived in the region of 
Zephyros, from winter sunset to summer sunset; and Scythians in the region 
of Boreas, from summer sunrise to winter sunrise. The lands of the Scythians 
and Ethiopians were bigger than those of the Celts and Indians, but within 
their pairs, the regions were equal in size. This passage is followed by a note 
(II:80), where we read that Ephoros was an ancient writer, historian and 
philosopher who set out his theories by means of words (Adyo1) and drawing 
(kataypapn). While the text makes no explicit reference to an illustration 
copied into the Christian Topography, a representation is inserted in the 
middle of this paragraph (CT 2a-c). It has the form of a rectangle, with the 
corners marked as sunrises and sunsets of summer and winter solstices.® 
The south is at the top. Along each side, the name of one of the four winds, 
inscribed on the outside, corresponds to the name of a nation, inscribed on 
the inside.® Their disposition is in agreement with the description in II:79. 

In S and L an additional, similar illustration appears in the lower margin 
but, as the layout of the page is not the same, it is in a different place 
within the text (Figure 3).? The names of the four nations and inscriptions 
marking the solstitial sunrises and sunsets are missing. Instead, in S the 
name Gallos (y&AAos) appears on the right, next to the setting sun, and the 


6 MacCormack, 1982, 295-6. ^ $6 See Section 4.1.2. 

57 The passage bears a title: Epdpou & ts ¢ ‘lotopias. 

55 The upper left corner is inscribed yeep dverroAn, the upper right corner xeipepivi) Súois; 
the lower left corner Gepivi dverroAn and the lower right corner Bepivh Svons. 
Notos-ai6iorres (in S and L ad8lorrais); Zépupos-KeATol (in S k£Xri01). Boppàs-oxuBat; 
Iv&oi-&rrmicorns. Moreover, two names, Nóros and Boppàs, are repeated again on the inside 
of the rectangle, written above and below an inscription yì. 

"TT [n S, it appears in the paragraph II:79, while in L in the paragraph 11:78. 
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Figure 3 An additional map (Ephoros?), Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 33v 


four cardinal directions, arranged without logic (with Bopp&s and &vorroAn 
inscribed along the same side, with &pxtos added by a later hand in the 
lower centre). In L inscriptions written on the inside and on the long sides 
of the rectangle mark south (vóros — usonupoía) and north (Boppas — 
&pkros). In both codices a disc of the sun is depicted on either side of the 
rectangle, identified by an inscription as rising sun (Atos &vacr£(AAcov)) on 
the left, and setting sun (os 5Uvox(v)) on the right. That on the right is 
half obscured by the earth, thus illustrating the concept that the sun spent 
nights ‘under’ the earth, an idea ridiculed by Kosmas."! 

It has been suggested that while the miniature in S and L illustrates the 
quotation from Ephoros, that shared by all three codices should be under- 
stood as depicting the location of major peoples within the oikoumene.”* 
An apparent inconsistency for this hypothesis is that the location of the 
peoples within the oikoumene is what the quotation from Ephoros' History 


WY 113. 7? Weitzmann and Galavaris, 1991, 53. 


Map of Ephoros 


describes. The relationship between the text and the map preserved only in 
S and L is at best problematic, and the fact that in both codices it is placed 
in the lower margin suggests that already the copyist of these manuscripts 
may have had doubts as to the status of this miniature. Conversely, the rep- 
resentation preserved in all three codices corresponds closely to the passage 
purporting to be a quotation from Ephoros' History, leaving little doubt 
that it is the map preserved in all three codices that should be interpreted 
as the illustration of the extract from Ephoros' work. This map, in all prob- 
ability, goes back to Kosmas himself, whilst the one preserved only in S and 
L appears to have been added in the process of copying. 

Ephoros (c. 405-330 BC), a native of Cyme, composed a history in 
thirty books, carrying it down to 340 BC.” Although his work is largely 
lost, preserved fragments and reports of classical authors indicate that it 
was characterized by an extended discussion of geography.”* The passage 
quoted in the Christian Topography is also cited under Ephoros’ name in 
the Geography of Strabo, where we read: 


Ephoros, too, discloses the ancient belief in regard to Ethiopia, for in his treatise On 
Europe he says that if we divide the regions of the heavens and the earth into four 
parts, the Indians will occupy that part from which Notus blows, the Ethiopians 
the part to the south, the Celts the part to the west and the Scythians the part from 
which the north wind blows. And he adds that Ethiopia and Scythia are the largest 
regions; for it is thought, he says, that the nation of the Ethiopians stretches from 
the winter sunrise to sunset and that Scythia lies directly to the north. 


Both excerpts are very similar, but the one in the Christian Topography is 
more extensive and therefore unlikely to be copied from the Geography. 
Strabo does not mention a map, but the hypothesis that the representa- 
tion in the Christian Topography was indeed copied from Ephoros' trea- 
tise has never been challenged." Nor, however, has any effort been made 
towards understanding how it should be read. It has been suggested that 
the whole rectangle represents the oikoumene and should be understood 
as divided by means of a diagonal cross into four triangles, representing 
four regions inhabited by four peoples." Yet, if we divide the rectangle by 
means of a diagonal cross, the four triangles will be exactly the same size 


75 See Barber, 1935. 

7^ Strabo, Geography 8.1.1; Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, no. 70; van Paassen, 1957, 
247. 

75 Strabo, Geography 1.2.28. 

76 Accepted by: Gardiner-Garden, 1987, 2; Dilke, 1985, 172 n. 23; Miller, 1895, 146; Wolska, 1962, 
250-1; Harley and Woodward, 19872, 144; Irby, 2012, 16. 

77 Miller, 1895, 146; Wolska, 1962, 250-1. 
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Figure 4 Hypothetical interpretation of the map of Ephoros 


(Figure 4), whereas according to Kosmas and Strabo, Ephoros believed the 
regions of the Ethiopians and Scythians to be bigger than those of the 
Indians and Celts. Another hypothesis interpreted the map as representing 
people peripheral to the oikoumene.”® Such a meaning is in fact suggested 
by a passage which precedes the citation from Ephoros in the Geography of 
Strabo, where we read that ancient Greeks described the inhabitants of the 
northern countries as ‘Scythians’, those in the west as ‘Celts’ and ‘Iberians’, 
and called all southern lands “Ethiopia.” A similar understanding of the 
map is nevertheless undermined by Kosmas’ statement that according to 
Ephoros the Celts inhabited all the land from the summer sunset to the 
winter sunset. If such was indeed the view of Ephoros, then the rectangle 
described and depicted in the Christian Topography can hardly represent the 
whole oikoumene: Strabo criticized Ephoros for having assigned to the Celts 
most of the regions as far as Gades, ? which means that he could not believe 
that they inhabited the entire eastern side of the oikoumene, reaching south 
of the Pillars of Herakles. 

According to another, yet unverified interpretation, the sunrises and 
sunsets of the winter and summer solstices, which mark the corners of the 
rectangle, should be understood as directions observed from Cyme.*! To 
summarize the idea briefly — the sun is seen to rise due east of an observer and 
to set due west only on the vernal and autumnal equinox. During the half of 
the year when the sun is north of the equator, the points of the sunrise and 


78 Harley and Woodward, 1987, 144. — 7? Strabo, Geography 1.2.27. 

80 Strabo, Geography 4.4.6. Furthermore, Strabo quotes Ephoros as saying that, according to the 
Tartessians, Ethiopians extended westward to the sunset (which must, according to Ephoros’ 
parallelogram, mean the winter sunset) and that, while some remained there, others had 
occupied a good part of the coast — no doubt the Atlantic coast of Mauritania. Of Celts in that 
region there is no mention (Strabo, Geography 1.2.26). 


HI Ballabriga, 1986, 148-9. 


Map of Ephoros 


sunset on the horizon are north of due east and west, reaching an extreme 
limit on the summer solstice. The sunrise and sunset at the winter solstice 
are farthest south of due east and west, but they are not the same for different 
latitudes: at approximately 24° from due east and due west at the equator the 
angles become larger when one travels north or south. The solstitial sunrises 
and sunsets were employed as directions by Aristotle and by Ptolemy.*? The 
latter, regardless of the latitude, treated them as being 30° from the east—west 
line, which is approximately correct for the latitude of Rhodes (36° 23’), 
traditionally thought of as the central east-west axis of the known world Bi 
The directions of the summer and winter solstices from Cyme, the native 
town of Ephoros (latitude 38? 30' N), are also approximately 30? from due 
east and due west. A rectangle built on such a basis would be oblong, much 
like the one in the Christian Topography. When drawn on the map, these 
directions come very close to what we know about Ephoros' description of 
the borders of the Celtica (at Gades, that is Cadyx, 36° 8’) (Figure 5), and 
such close agreement makes it likely that this map was indeed prepared by 
him. 

Still, it is not entirely clear why Kosmas decided to quote this particu- 
lar source, and what was the role of this map in his exposition. Certainly, 
quoting such an old authority as Ephoros provided him with another oppor- 
tunity to criticize the opinions of the ‘modern sophists' and ‘the recently 
invented fables’ (like the idea of the spherical earth) which he abhorred.** 
Moreover, one ofthe reasons may have been the representation of the Scythi- 
ans along the northern and the Ethiopians along the southern edge of the 
map, in agreement with Kosmas' own description of these two people as 
inhabiting the extreme south and extreme north of the oikoumene. In that 
respect, this miniature provided a continuation of Kosmas' interpretation 
of the Adulis inscription as confirming that Barbary was a limit of Ethiopia, 
and therefore the limit of the oikoumene.® This, however, does not explain 
why Kosmas places Ephoros' map between his exposition on the earth and 
his discussion of the heavenly bodies, and why he writes that Ephoros, with 


9? Aristotle, Meteorology 350a18—30, 364b2; Ptolemy, Geography 8.16.4—14; see also Berggren and 
Jones, 2000, 15. Interestingly, they are also mentioned by Basil of Caesarea, Hexaemeron 3.6 
(28A). 

53 Berggren and Jones, 2000,15. — 5^ Hypothesis 6; II:5. 

55. A similar disposition of the peoples within the inhabited earth is not uncommon in Christian 
exegesis and seems to derive from an interpretation of the Pauline Epistle to the Colossians 
3:11 ‘where there can't be Greek and Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bondservant, freeman; but Christ is all, and in all’, It has been convincingly argued that 
Barbarian here means an inhabitant of Barbary, the southern country, in contrast to Scythian, 
an inhabitant of the extreme north. See Goldenberg, 1998, 87-102; Bowersock, 2005, 172—4. 
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Figure 5 Hypothetical interpretation of the map of Ephoros 


the help of the text and the drawing, sets out theories on the position of the 
earth and the movement of stars which conformed to the Bible.*° The pas- 
sage of Ephoros’ work quoted in the Christian Topography does not deal with 
the movement of stars, and it is not likely that Ephoros, whose treatment 


95 11:80. 


Map of Ephoros 


of geography was only supplementary to his historical exposition, was at all 
concerned with this subject. It seems, however, that Kosmas gave this mean- 
ing to the map of Ephoros by connecting it with the symbolism of the table 
of the tabernacle, as the revealed image of the rectangular earth and also a 
symbol of the year.*” According to the latter interpretation, the twelve loaves 
of bread placed on the table, three in every corner, symbolized the twelve 
months.** Consequently, the four corners of the table must have symbolized 
the four seasons, but instead of calling them dpa, Kosmas refers to them 
as rporrai. This is a unique use of this term, which usually denotes the two 
solstices, that is, the time when the sun turns, and is sometimes employed 
to describe the point where the sun sets on the horizon.” It therefore seems 
that Kosmas connected the map of Ephoros, with its corners marked by 
solstitial sunrises and sunsets, that is, by the points where the sun turns, 
with the table of the tabernacle, the image of the earth and the image of the 
year, with the four tpotrai, symbolized by its corners. 

If such an interpretation is correct, the map of Ephoros is very well 
integrated into Kosmas' theories, and it appears unlikely that it could have 
been added to the treatise by anybody other than Kosmas himself. However, 
the fact that the miniature is introduced by the passage marked as a note 
raises the question whether it appeared in the first edition of the Christian 
Topography. 

Both of the illustrations in Book II seem to have the same function — to 
confirm through non-Christian testimony the veracity of Christian theories 
concerning the earth and the universe. The map of Ephoros genuinely helps 
one to understand the exposition in the text and to make a connection with 
Kosmas’ interpretation of the table of the tabernacle which otherwise might 
not have been clear. The reasons for the addition of the illustration to the 
exposition on Adulis are less apparent, but since in the closing paragraph, 
Kosmas emphasizes that he describes things as he had seen them with his 
own eyes, he may have added the miniature as a means of providing the 
visual, as well as verbal, evidence of the veracity of his account.?! Thus, the 
image of the monuments of Adulis highlights Kosmas’ first-hand knowledge 
of the places he discusses, something which, as we shall see below, he also 
strives to emphasize in his Commentary on Exodus.” 


87 See Section 4.1.3.3. — 8 11:36; III:51; V:24, 34 note; IX:8, 26-7. 

59 Hesiod, Works and Days 479; Herodotos, History 2.19; Plato, Laws 67c; Aristotle, Animal 
History 542b4. 

9)? Homer, Odyssey 15.404. 7 11:65. See also Chapter 6. 9? See Section 4.1.2. 
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| Miniatures of Book IV: the cosmos of Kosmas 


Book III, where Kosmas discusses the veracity and the harmony of the 
! Book IV, with the vast majority of 
miniatures pertaining to Kosmas' description of the universe and with 
relatively little text, constitutes a collection of plates for hi 

. Accordingly, before examining these representations, I explore the 


Scriptures, has no illustrations. 


fundamental points of Kosmas' theories on the universe, clarifying any 
existing confusion, and placing his ideas in the context of classical and late 
antique, pagan and Christian cosmographies. Only theories concerning 
the configuration of Kosmas' earth are discussed together with the map of 
the world. Following the discussion of cosmography presented in Kosmas' 
text, I examine the miniatures, trying to reconstruct their original form 
and the original order in which they appeared. This will provide the basis 
for the discussion of their significance and the role that Kosmas allotted to 
them in the exposition of his theories and in his polemics. If until now his 
cosmography has been considered a monkish flapdoodle, his illustrations, 
despite the effort and expense that their creation clearly involved, have been 
seen as little more than doodles. In this chapter I hope to demonstrate that 
far from being mindless scribble, the form and the order of the miniatures 
were carefully thought out and designed with a particular purpose in mind. 


3.1 The universe described by Kosmas 


Book IV opens with t 


For Kosmas 


! Only one picture, showing Adam and Eve flanking a tree around which a serpent coils, appears 
in S, fol. 59v (Weitzmann and Galavaris, 1991, ill. 132) and L, fol. 83v. It is not introduced in the 
text and its relation with the exposition is very tenuous. In all probability it has been added in 
the process of copying. See Wolska-Conus, 1968, 182. Moreover, in Vat an ornamental cross on 
fol. 38v separates Book III from Book IV (Stornajolo, 1908, pl. 38). For an earlier version of the 
discussion see Kominko, 2013. 

any authors who believed the universe to be spherical imagined it as enclosed within heaven 
and earth, which some explicitly described as its limits (&xpa): Basil of Caesarea, Hexaemeron 


The universe described by Kosmas 


this form of expression constitutes a proof of his theories — he points out 
that the Bible describes the universe as enclosed between heaven and earth, 
whereas a spherical universe would be enclosed within heaven only.’ He also 
notes that scriptural references to the extremities of heaven and earth clearly 
indicate that neither of them can be spherical, as a sphere does not have 
extremities. The latter argument is employed by other authors, who, like 
Kosmas, opposed the concept of a spherical universe, drawing arguments 
from a literal understanding of the Bible: Severianos of Gabala, whose 
Hexaemeron Kosmas quotes, and Kosmas' near contemporary Prokopios of )) 


Kosmas points out that Job 38:37 describes heaven as inclined and 
attached to the earth, which would not be possible if it were spherical.° More- 
over, he takes this passage to indicate that heaven forms a vau 
above the earth,’ and finds this confirmed b here heaven is 
compared to a vault («aui&pa).* Because in the latter passage the kapápa of 
heaven covers the circle of the earth, other authors most frequently took it 
to designate a dome.? In the case of Kosmas, however, it is clear he pictured 
it in the form of a barrel vault: he writes that the vault of heaven spans the 
whole universe lengthwise, finishing in the east and in the west with straight 








1.1.7; 2.8.4; 9.1.24. See also Courtonne, 1934, 43-5; Callahan, 1958, 41. Kleomedes, De Motu 
Circulari 1.1.9 defined the universe as 'a system formed by the heavens, the earth and everything 
that they contain’, See also Alexandre, 1988b, 75. 

11:6-12, 19, 101 note; I1I:42 note, 54-5. 

IV:5 note, Unusually, Kosmas does not support this with any Biblical passage, but the same idea 
appears in Book X, within a quotation from the Hexaemeron of Severianos of Gabala, where 
Psalm 18:7 and Matthew 24:30—1 are cited in its support; see X:31. Consequently, it seems that 
Severianos' Hexaemeron was the source of the note in Book IV. 

5 Severianos of Gabala, Hexaemeron, PG 56, 444; Prokopios of Gaza, Commentary on Genesis, PG 
87 (1), 39-40. 

11:18; IV:5 note. 

11:21; IV:1, 2, 4; he describes heaven as vault-shaped (kapaposiSńs) 11:19, 22; 111:52; IV:3, 8. 
11:21; IV:4 note; Isaiah 40:22. 

Kosmas' opponent John Philoponos, commenting on this text, explained that the prophet 
spoke only about the visible part of heaven, that is the hemisphere above the earth, and it was 
the error of exegetes to apply this term to the entirety of heaven: John Philoponos, De Opificio 
Mundi 3.10. Eusebius of Caesarea, Commentary on Isaiah 2.18.87 describes the vault (kaydpa) 
of heaven as a hemisphere, but it is not clear if he imagines it as a half of the whole sphere of 
heaven, or as a dome covering the flat earth. The meaning of the term kouépo is not clear-cut. 
Heron employs it to designate very diverse vaults (Stereometrica 2.13.2; 2.28.1; 2.30.1—2; 
2.31.1—2 etc.); but it may also denote a flat, coffered ceiling; see Mundell Mango, 1992, 124-6. 
The parallel problem occurs in Syriac sources, where exegetes usually follow Peshitto Isaiah 
40:22 in designating the shape of heaven by the word kapho (a vault, but also an arch or a 
cupola); see Jacob of Sartig, Hexaemeron 51.4—52.15; Narsai, Homilies on Creation 2.345. On the 
other hand, the Soghita for the cathedral of Edessa compares the highest heaven to a dome, 
designated by the term trullo (from the Greek tpodAAa, that is, a cupola). McVey, 1983, 92; 
Palmer, 1988, 141. 
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vertical walls.'? This shape is further confirmed by the criticism of Kosmas’ 
opponent, Philoponospwho writes in a passage of th n 
all probability referring to the Christian Topography, ‘above the earth, there 
is one half of the sphere not of a cylinder, as it seems to the followers of 
Theodore'!! Because Kosmas also described heaven A8 Kaveapoetons SOAS) 
and compared it to a 96Aos of a bathhouse (Sfo Xourpod), it has been 
argued that he pictured itas a dome." Yet, not only it is difficult to imagine a 
cupola covering Kosmas' oblong earth, but8óXos also hardly has a clear-cut 
meaning: 


GENERE)" equally was employed to 
denote a vault." Moreover, the comparison with 95Aos AoutpoŬ — a cupola 
or a vault of a bathhouse — may have been inspired not by the actual shape, 
hut bvensmographicl interpretation ofthe vaults of bathhouse, amous 


documented in the sith-centuryJohn of Gazal phasis ofa tabula mind) 


in the dome of the winter bath in Gaza.'* 

Kosmas believes that the entire space between the earth and the vault of 
heaven is divided by the firmament, which separates the two superimposed 
spaces corresponding to the two conditions of existence, the earthly and 
the heavenly. For him the firmament fulfils the same function as the veil 
(kotomrétacua) of the tabernacle, separating the outer tabernacle from 
the holy of holies.'? The same role was assigned to the firmament by the 
Antiochene and East Syrian authors, who, like Kosmas, accepted the notion 
of the two conditions,'^ but in general, it was commonly believed that the 
firmament constituted a boundary for corporeal creation.'” 














10: T7; 

IL ‘huou 8E opaipas úmápyei TÒ UTrép yñv ote BE KUAIVEpoU, doe Tois OeoSapou Sore? 
(Philoponos, De Opificio Mundi 132.10—11). See also Wolska, 1962, 170-1; Elweskióld, 2005, 
93-4. 

?. 11:17; IV:3, 8. Smith, 1950, 88; Grabar, 1947, 58. 

Hesychius, Lexicon ©, 635.1. Prokopios uses this term to designate a cupola: 66A0s ( Buildings 

1.8.13), cgaipoci6fjs 6630; (Buildings 1.1.45), oparpoetns (Buildings 1.4.16), opaipixov 

(Buildings 1.4.15). In one case, he describes the dome as ogaipoei8i}s, while 66Aos refers to a 

vault supporting it (Buildings 1.10.14). Moreover, he uses the terms dpogr) 66Aos (Buildings 

1.1.56), but sometimes simply @dA0s, to describe ceilings of colonnades, which were far more 

likely barrel vaults than cupolas ( Buildings 2.5.8; 4.11.13; 4.10.13). 

14 Cupane, 1979, 195-209; Talgam, 2009; Westberg, 2010, 157-64. The other is the astronomical 
cupola fresco in the caldarium of the eighth-century Ummayad palace complex at Qusair Amra 
(Grabar, 2005, 43-6). 

15. 11:20, 21; I1I:14; IV:3, 4 note, 9; V:227, 246 note on heaven. 

Ip Diodoros of Tarsus in Photios, Biblioteca, cod. 223. See also Devreesse, 1948, 89—90; Narsai, 
Homilies on Creation 1.49; 1.55—6; 1.83104. While he rejects the concept of two conditions, 
Jacob of Sarüg, Hexaemeron 34.3, compares the firmament to a veil (apaitar'o), which protects 
humans from being burnt by the light from celestial space, and prevents their eyes from 
looking into the divine domain. 

U Philo, De specialibus legibus 2.178.2; De Cherubim 21.3; Origen, Peri Archón 35.4; Gregory of 
Nyssa, Hexaemeron, PG 44, 65; Basil of Caesarea, Hexaemeron 9.1; Theophilos of Antioch, Ad 
Autolycum 2.13. 
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Although the Bible does not describe the substance of the firmament, the 
COND from c'repeós (solid) and consequently the firma- 
ment, placed in the middle of waters, was frequently believed to be made of 
solidified water — an interpretation which Kosmas follows.!5 Because Gen- 
esis 1:6—7 described the firmament as being placed in the midst of waters 
which it separated, it followed that there must be waters above the firma- 
ment, a concept confirmed by the account of the flood in Genesis 7:11 and 
8:2, caused by the opening of the doors of heaven. Kosmas accepts that 
the firmament supports a reservoir of waters and there is no doubt that 
he interprets them literally. The literal interpretation prevailed among 
Christian exegetes, and consequently on this point of cosmography many 
were somewhat inconsistent, taking the firmament to be the boundary of 
the physical universe and yet believing the waters above it to be material"? 
In Kosmas' case, there is no such contradiction, as for him the division 
between upper and lower space is not simply one between the material and 
the spiritual realm. 

Kosmas believed that only two heavens exists — heaven proper, cre- 
ated on the first day, and the firmament which was sometimes called 
heaven. Like Theodoret of Cyrrhus,”' he argued that the plural form 
‘heavens’ used in the Bible resulted from a peculiarity of the Hebrew lan- 
guage in which the word *heaven' is the same in both the plural and the 


18 Alexandre 1988b, 102, 112. Severianos of Gabala, Hexaemeron, PG 56, 442; Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Controversy with Macedonians 657.1—3; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 9.13; 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Questions in Genesis, PG 80, 92; Gennadios of Constantinople, 
Fragments on Genesis, PG 85, 1628-9. Prokopios of Gaza, noting the relationship between the 
Hebrew words mawn (hasamayim — heavens) and 2 ( mayim — waters), argued that the 
firmament, which is often called ‘heaven’, must likewise be made of waters: ‘a Hebrew word 
county signifies crystal and frozen water’ (Prokopios of Gaza, Commentary on Genesis, PG 87 
(1), 67-8). In Syriac, the etymology of firmament ( rqio) is similar to the Greek. Consequently, 
most of the Syriac exegetes believed the firmament to be made of solidified water: Ephrem, 
Commentary on Genesis 1.17-28; Narsai, Homilies on Creation 1.49—54; 2.298—9; 2.341—2; Jacob 
of Sarüg, Hexaemeron 29.1—31.15; Cave of Treasures 46. 

'9 11:20, 22; I11:14; 1V:2; V:245-6 note on heaven. It is only in Book X:27-9, in extracts from the 
Hexaemeron of Severianos of Gabala, that their function is explained: they protect the 
firmament from being burned by the heat of the sun, moon and stars, and reflect their light, so 
that more of it is directed towards the earth. 

2 Origen understood them as angels (Contra Celsum 5.44; Homily on the Gospel of Luke 23.7). 

His opinion is quoted and criticized by Jerome (Letter 51.5 and C. Iohannem Hierosolym, PL 

23, 360C). Gregory of Nyssa, Hexaemeron, PG 44, 83, believed that since the firmament 

constitutes a limit of the corporeal world, the waters above the firmament must be spiritual. 

See also Callahan, 1958, 31—57. Waters were understood literally by Theophilos of Antioch, Ad 

Autolycum 2.13; Narsai, Homilies on Creation 1.54; 2.299; John Philoponos, De Opificio Mundi 

3.15; Basil of Caesarea, Hexaemeron 73D—76A; and Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Questions on 

Genesis, PG 80, 91. 

Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Questions on Genesis, PG 80, 91-2. 
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singular.” Indeed, in the Septuagint of Genesis 1, nsu (hasamayim) was 
translated by a singular Gpavós, but the plural form has been retained in 
a number of other passages, for example in some Psalms.?? Since most of 
the commentators distinguished between heaven created on the first day 
and the firmament, and acknowledged that the latter was sometimes called 
‘heaven’, this alone may have justified the use of the plural form of the word 
in the Bible.” Nevertheless, the issue of the number of heavens was compli- 
cated by the Pauline description of rapture to the ‘third heaven and Paradise’ 
(2 Corinthians 12:2). Faced with the sudden appearance of an additional 
heaven, most exegetes either simply accepted or rejected its existence,” but 
some, like Kosmas, Gregory of Nyssa and Severianos of Gabala, attempted 
to rationalize the argument by interpreting the Pauline 'third heaven' as 
located at one-third of the distance from the real heaven.?* 

Theauthors who, like Kosmas, rejected the theory that the earth is spheri- 
cal, had some difficulty in explaining the occurrence of day and night. While 
some suggested that thé$ii spent the night behind the opaque firmament,” 
such a solution was unacceptable for Kosmas, who believed the firmament 
to be impenetrable. Instead, he argued that the entire surface of the earth 
sloped down from north-west to south-east, creating an elevation around 
which the sun, the moon and stars revolved.”* As a proof of this theory 


Kosmas notes that the Tigris and Euphrates, flowing from the north and 
?? 11:20-23, III:31 note, 55, 57. He gives the following examples from the Bible: Deuteronomy 
10:14; Psalms 18:2, 113:24, 135:5, 148:4, 1, 7, 13; Philippians 3:20. Similarly: V:245 note on 
heaven; VII:6-8, 13. 
?5 psalm 96:6, 148:4, 113:24. 
% Basil of Caesarea, Hexaemeron 60D, 68C, 76C; Theophilos of Antioch, Ad Autolycum 2.13; 
Diodoros in Photios, Bibliotheke cod. 233; Severianos of Gabala, Hexaemeron, PG 56, 433, 
442-3; Theodori Mopsuesteni Fragmenta Syriaca 4.1—2; Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Questions on 
Genesis, PG 80, 92; Narsai, Homilies on Creation 2.176; 2.185; Jacob of Sarüg, Hexaemeron 
37.20-41.40. 
The existence of the third heaven was accepted, for example, by Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses 
ad Illuminandos 6.3; 15.24, and rejected by John Chrysostom, Homilies on Genesis, PG 54, 42; 
Basil of Caesarea, Hexaemeron 57B. 
Thus, Kosmas explains that the rapture &os tpitou oùpavoðŭ (2 Cor. 12:2) was the elevation to 
one third lower than the entire distance between heaven and earth (vrap& 16 7plrov ToU 
Siaotiyaros ToU Üwous ToU oüpavoüU, ToU &rró Tijs yfjs &os TOU oTepewparos) III:61; V:220 
note; VII:9; IX:15. The same explanation in Gregory of Nyssa, Hexaemeron, PG 44, 64; 120-1. 
This interpretation was also followed by Syrian writers, who, moreover, identified the 'third of 
the distance to the heaven' with the location of Paradise, situated on top of an immense 
mountain. Ten Napel, 1990, 53-65, esp. 57-60. 
Among Christian writers such a solution is described, for example by Severianos of Gabala, 
Hexaemeron, PG 56, 452-3; Prokopios of Gaza, Commentary on Genesis, PG 87(1), 89-90; 
Jacob of Sarüg, Hexaemeron 27.4; Filaster of Brescia, Diversarum haereseon Liber 133. See also 
Inglebert, 2001, 68-9. 
28 11:31, 33; IV:11 note. 11:34, 103; IV:11 note, 12, 13, 15, 16. In support of such a movement of the 
heavenly bodies he quotes Ecclesiastes 1:5-6, where the path of the sun is described as circular, 
from east to south, to west and then to the north (11:34; IV:11 note; V:33). 
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therefore downhill, have faster currents than the Nile, which flows from 
the south, that is, up the slope of the earth.” The concept that the sun 
spent nights behind great mountains in the north, current in Babylonian 
and archaic Greek sources, was employed by some Christian writers, but 
the character and the origins of Kosmas’ theory seem different’ He was 
most probably inspired by the idea that the entire earth sloped down from 
north-east to south-west, introduced by Ionian geographers to explain not 
only the occurrence of day and night but also the inclination of the ecliptic, 
apparent in an observation of the position of the North Star?! Although 
no Ionian source describing this concept is preserved, this idea is quoted by 
later authors who, accepting that the earth was spherical, argued that the 
northern regions of the globe were elevated (in other words: were at the 


top).? 


When he set out to write the Christian Topography, Kosmas' aim was 


On the other hand, the theory of the two conditions which 
determines much of Kosmas' cosmography, his literal interpretation and 


his fondness for philological arguments make Kosmas particularly close to 
the Antiochene and East Syrian exegetes RR aaa 








1I:32. In 11:31 he also reports that the sailors who navigate in the northern seas are called 

&vapoAeis, since they climb up the slope of the earth. LS] s.v. &vapoAeUs designates an object 

which helps someone to raise something, such as a stirrup or a lever. Lampe lists 'one who 

makes his way upwards’ as a possible meaning. No other author gives the sailors navigating in 

the north a similar appellation, and it is not clear what inspired Kosmas to use this term. See 

also Wolska-Conus, 1968, 336-7. 

30 Lambert, 1975, 42-62; Inglebert, 2001, 68-9; Thomson, 1948, 36 and 96, Pseudo-Kaisarios, 
Erotapokriseis Q 99; Theodore of Mopsuestia according to Iodäd, On Genesis 1.5. See also G. 
A. Anderson, 1988, 187-224. 

*! Heidel, 1937, 71; Wolska 1962, 230-1. No Ionian source describing this concept is preserved, 

but it is reported by later Greek writers: Stobaeus, Eclogue 1.22; on Diogenes and Anaxagoras 

see Doxographi Graeci 337-8. 

Aristotle, Meteorology 2.1.354a; Diodoros Sikulos, Historical Library 1.40 reports the theory, 

which he describes as ‘impossible to disprove rather than credible’, that the Nile has a slow 

current, because it flows ‘uphill’; Athenaeos, The Deipnosophists 11.469d—470d; Virgil, Georgics 

1.11.233 ff. Such an image emerges also from the criticism of Dikaiarkhos by John Lydos, Liber 

de Mensibus 4. 

33 Hypothesis 6. See also Schleissheimer, 1959. 





For the transmission of the Greek cosmology to Syriac and for the exchange of ideas between 
Greek and Syriac Christian milieus see Thomson, introduction to his edition of the Syriac 
version of Basil's Hexaemeron (Thomson, 1995, 5-16). 
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explanation, he looks to Greek science for the solution. Kosmas' contribu- 
tion was to draw together various previously existing features within his own 
conceptual model. The coherence of the whole system, where one element 
results from another, is one of the most striking characteristics of Kosmas’ 
description of the universe. That the heaven is in the shape of a barrel vault 
results from the oblong shape of the earth it covers. The division into two 
superimposed spaces is determined by the theory of the two conditions. 
From this theory it also follows that the upper space is inaccessible, which 
means that the sun cannot spend the night behind the firmament, causing 
Kosmas to seek another solution. 


3.2 The universe represented by Kosmas 


The order of the text immediately following the quotation of Genesis 1:1, 
which opens Book IV, seems altered.’ Already in the first paragraph Kosmas’ 
wording suggests that he is introducing a representation of heaven and earth 
together.” Although no picture appears at this point, the next passage seems 
to refer to this image as already executed, identifying it as a depiction of the 
side view of the universe.?? It is directly followed by a brief description of 
the firmament, which finishes with phrases that introduce a representation 
of its form and its position in the universe." In Vat this text is followed by 
an empty space in the first column on the page. In S and L, a brief passage 
describing a vault of heaven attached to the earth on four sides, forming a 
‘rectangular cube’ (KUBos rerpé&yovos), follows, and only after that does a 
miniature appear (CT 3a-b). There is thus confusion in the text and a lack 
of clarity over the position and content of its illustration. 


For the use of classical philosophy in discussion of creation by Jacob of Edessa see Wilks, 2008. 
For discussion of the assimilation of Aristotelian philosophy by this author see 
Hugonnard-Roche, 2008. 

Unfortunately, Wolska-Conus, in an attempt to correct the confusion in the text, reproduces 
the initial paragraphs of Book IV in an order which does not follow any of the three 
manuscripts. 

IV:1 Ataypaqopev toivuv tov rrpixrov oüpavóv Gua Ti} y Tj, Tov kapapotibfj, &kpa &kpois 
cuv6sbeuévov. 

IV:1 Kads 5È Evbéxerait atrróv ypapi rrapaboUvat tretroit}Kapev. 

IV:2. After briefly describing the firmament, Kosmas introduces a drawing showing the 
position and the form of the firmament: Écriv ou h 8£cis kai Tò ovfuo Toióvõe. 
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The miniature shows the side view of the universe, based on the flat 
earth, covered by the vault of heaven and divided in two by the firmament. 
The inhabited earth (yi oikoupévn), hemmed by the Ocean ((éx«eavós) 
is depicted in the form of a mountain. While these characteristics corre- 
spond to Kosmas' theories, some elements of the representation cannot be 
explained by his text. The rounded forms at each end of the earth, which 
have no textual justification, may have been inspired by the assimilation of 
the meanings of the word &xpa, used by Kosmas to denote the ‘extremity, 
with its other meaning, that is, ‘a hill top’ or ‘a crest of a wave?! The pattern 
of wavy lines on a blue background, which covers the surfaces of heaven and 
of the firmament, the latter identified by an inscriptio eems to 

(be indicative of waters; Kosmas believed that such was the substance of the 
firmament, and while he nowhere states that heaven was made of water, the- 
ories like this, based on the similarity of the Hebrew words heaven (nav 
hasamayim) and waters (0% mayim), were not uncommon.” A minor 
divergence from the text occurs in the symmetrical shape of the earth in 
the middle. Since the view is from the east or from the west, and Kosmas 
describes the northern parts of the earth as sloping very precipitously, one 
slope should be steeper, as it is, in fact, in most of the other miniatures (CLS. 
9a-c, 10a-c). It seems, therefore, that these divergent features were probably 
not part of the original drawing. On the whole, they seem to result from an 


attempt t the expense of 


If we assume that the phrase preceding the miniature (in the first part 
of IV:2) refers to an illustration, it is possible to argue that a representation 
of the side view of the universe, divided by a firmament, did appear within 
this paragraph. The fact that it does not mention the elevation of the 
earth or the Ocean suggests that originally the miniature was very simple, 
probably showing merely an outline of the universe, and only in the process 
of copying was it enriched with all the other elements. The miniature does 
not appear in Vat, and it has been suggested that the empty space in the 
middle of paragraph IV:2 was left for the text describing the universe as a 
‘rectangular cube’ placed in this manuscript below the map of the earth.“ 
It is highly unlikely, however, that the scribe retained free space on a page 
for text which he had moved elsewhere, and it rather seems that this space 


*! On some Arabic maps the mountains appear along the outer circumference of the earth, which 
surrounds the Ocean, but their form is different and it does not seem to be a likely source of 
influence in this case. See Tibbets, 1992, 149-55, 

** Alexandre 1988b, 102. See also above, n. 18 in this chapter. 

43 Wolska-Conus, 1968, 532-3. ^ "^ Stornajolo, 1908, 26 n. 4. 
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was left for a miniature. There is also a probable explanation why it has been 
left out. Assuming that it was similar to the illustration in S and L, had it 
been executed, it would appear on the page next to the schematic depiction 
of the side view of the universe in the second column, duplicating a very 
similar representation. It was, therefore, omitted to avoid repetition and the 
miniaturist opted for the drawing in the second column, where the space 
was larger. 


3.2.2 Side view of the universe divided by the firmament 


In the second part of paragraph IV:2, we read that the firmament separates 
two superimposed spaces of the universe, which, seen from the west or east, 
has the form of an immense vault. Although a miniature follows in all three 
codices (CT 4a—c), it is not introduced in the text. The image, identified by 
an inscription as the side view of the earth together with the first heaven 

shows the universe 
based on a flat earth, covered by the vault of heaven, and divided into two 
superimposed spaces by the firmament.“ In Vat, the firmament supports 
eight semicircles, which do not appear in any other illustration and are not 
mentioned in the text. For Kosmas the firmament constituted a limit to 
human scrutiny and consequently nothing above it could have been known, 
with the exception of the waters mentioned in the Bible. Accordingly, the 
semicircles most probably represent waters, albeit rendered schematically. 
Indeed, their presence is indicated by an inscription flanking the arch of 
heaven (WSata &rr&voo ToU otepedopatos). In S and L the firmament is 
depicted in the form of blue waves, the same as the waters on the earth at 
the bottom of this image. A similar form is given to the firmament only 
in the preceding miniature (CT 3a—b), which suggests that a depiction of 
this sort, along with the ornamental outline of the universe in S and L, 
again documents an effort to make the picture more decorative in these two 
manuscripts. 


3.2.3 The universe seen from the long side — Vat 


The first part of paragraph IV:3 introduces a representation of the universe 
seen from its long side.*6 It is followed by a series of notes (IV:4—6) with 


45 The firmament is accompanied by two inscriptions: to the left, xal &óAecev ó Geds TO 
o epécoua oUpavóv, and to the right, oep&opa ouvõeðepévov TG Trpo»ro oUpavó. 

46 [V:3 katà BE Tà vória Kal Bópeia pépr) TO ufikos &rroBelkvuatv. "Form oUv Tò afia Kal oUrcos 
Toióv8e. The identification of the representation is confirmed by the inscription placed below 
the miniature y ouvõeðepévn TQ Trpoxrà oO po lu kata Td ufjkos TOU kócpou. 


The universe represented by Kosmas 


Biblical quotations referring to the vault of heaven and to the firmament. 
In Vat paragraph IV:6 finishes at the top of the first column on fol. 39r. 
The rest of the page is left blank and the illustration occupies almost the 
entire verso of the same folio (CT 5). In agreement with Kosmas' theories, 
it shows that the cosmos, based on the flat, rectangular earth, is divided 
by the firmament, and covered by the vault of heaven." On the whole, 
this image is very similar to a representation of the universe, preserved in 
all three codices (CT 10a-c). The point of view is different, so that while 
the other representation shows the front and the right side of the cosmos, 
here the front and the left side are visible. Some characteristics set this 
miniature apart from the picture of the universe: the depiction of heaven 
in the form of two double arches, the additional line above the firmament 
dividing the universe horizontally, and the somewhat clumsy placement of 
a medallion with Christ which is inserted between the front and the back of 
the universe. These suggest that the miniature did not belong to the original 
set of illustrations, but rather was introduced later by an artist who, while 
attempting to make it correspond closely to the other images of Book IV, 
misunderstood some of its aspects. A depiction of the universe seen from 
its long side is introduced in paragraph IV:3 and, moreover, paragraph 
IV:7 refers to an already executed representation of the cosmos with the 
firmament, an elevation of the earth in the middle, the Ocean and its gulfs, 
as well as the earth on the other side of the Ocean with Paradise in the eaet 29 
The miniature in Vat shows the front view of the universe, but it does not 
represent all elements listed in IV:7, which seems to indicate that the order 
of text and illustrations has been altered at this point. 


3.2.4 Lower space of the universe — S and L 


In S and L a different miniature follows paragraph IV:6. It shows the lower 
space of the universe, without the vault of heaven, to which preceding notes 
1V:4—5 largely refer (CT 6a-b). In general, the representation corresponds to 
Kosmas' theories, but there are also some discrepancies. In addition to the 


"7 This representation is accompanied by the following inscriptions: along the bottom of the side 
wall of the universe, Tò rrA&ros ToU kócuov; vertically along the left and right edge of the 
miniature, TÒ rA&ytov ToU oupavoU. The arch on the left is inscribed Å Kappa ToU Trpoorou 
ovpavol. The one on the right, ó mpdtos oùpavós ó vo uopoeiëée, Above, an inscription reads: 
fj Paoideia rv oópavóv. The medallion with Christ inserted between the two arches is 
inscribed 6 xó(pio)s (7))u&v A l(noo0)s ó X(piorós). Finally, an inscription along the 
horizontal division of the universe reads: o-repecoua hto! A Béurtpós ou(pa)vos. 

48 [n Wolska-Conus' edition paragraph IV:7 is identified as a note, but in reality, in the 
manuscripts the preceding paragraphs IV:4—6 are identified as a note, separate from IV:7. 
Paragraphs 7-10 seem to constitute a main exposition, or rather caption to illustrations, while 
a note begins again with paragraph IV:11. 
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round ends of the earth and the symmetrical shape of the elevation of the 
earth, already discussed in the context of the first illustration, two oblong 
forms appear on the surface of heaven, identified as the ‘pillars of heaven’ 
(ot oTUAoI TOU oùpavoŭ). They have no justification in the text and are not 
represented in any other miniature of the Christian Topography.” Another 
feature which sets this representation apart from other illustrations in the 
Christian Topography is a symmetrical representation of the sun and the 
moon in the upper corners. In all other illustrations where these heavenly 
bodies appear, the sun and the moon are depicted twice, to convey the 
idea of their movement.” Considering all these differences, it does not 
seem that this illustration belonged to the original set. Since it shares many 
characteristics with the first illustration of Book IV in S and L discussed 
above, it is likely that they were introduced into the Christian Topography 
at the same time?! 


3.2.5 The earth 


The second part of paragraph IV:7 announces an image which shows the 
earth, the Ocean and its gulfs, and the earth beyond the Ocean with Paradise, 
but which does not represent the elevation of the earth. 77 In accordance with 
this introduction, a map of the world follows ( CT7a—c), showing the oblong, 
rectangular earth, roughly twice as long as it is wide." The rectangular oik- 
oumene, the inhabited earth, in the middle is surrounded by the Ocean, 
which breaks its regular outline with four gulfs — two in the south: the 
Arabian Gulf (&papikós KdAtros) and the Persian Gulf (1repoikós kóñtos); 
one in the north: the Caspian Sea (káåomia 96A a602); and the largest one 
in the west: the Roman Gulf (6cxuaikós KoATros). The Ocean is in turn 
surrounded by another earth, where people lived before the Flood, and 
where Paradise is located in the east." Four rivers originate in Paradise: 


The pillars of heaven are mentioned in the Bible (Job 26:11) and described in some ancient 
cosmographies; see Wolska, 1962, 140 n. 1—2; Bertolini, 1911, 1472-8. 

A similar symmetrical representation of the sun and moon can be found in the creation cycle 
in the Byzantine illustrated Octateuchs ( Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills, 23-30), 

See above, Section 3.2.1. — IV:7. 

For Kosmas’ description of the rectangular earth see II:17, 19; IV:11 note. For his idea that it is 
twice as long as wide see II:24, 47-8. In his translation of IV:8 McCrindle read the word 
designating the space below heaven as rréxpa, which he rendered as an 'arena-like space’. 
(McCrindle, 1897, 131 and n. 2). Nevertheless, all three manuscripts seem to have tréAua, a 
‘basis’ or a ‘fundament’ of the earth, without any reference to its shape (see also PG 88, 185; 
Winstedt, 1909, 130; Wolska-Conus, 1968, 547). 

These identifications are provided by an inscription, yñ rrépav ToU cokeavoO, repeated along 
the four sides of the map, to which further information is added on the northern side: &v6a 
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Geon (ynov trotapds), Tigris (rfypis morouëe), Euphrates (eugpatns 
qroTayes) and Phison (ge1owv trotapds).°> Even though the elevation of 
the earth, sloping from the north-west to the south-east, is not represented, 


it is indicated by inscriptions which identify upper and lower areas of the 


oikoumene.© 


Although Kosmas claims that this image is based on the Bible, this is 
not the case, and the only Biblical passage which gives some indication of 
the shape of the earth (Isaiah 40:22) describes it as a circle.” This citation 
is employed in the discussion of the shape of the earth indiscriminately 
by those Christian authors who believed the earth to be spherical and 
those who rejected this idea, which suggests that the latter imagined the 
earth as a flat disc "7 A similar shape, ascribed to the earth by early Greek 
geographical scholarship, was ridiculed by Herodotos and Aristotle, but 
persisted to the first century BC when circular depictions of the earth 
were criticized by Geminos.?? The shape of Kosmas’ earth is unlike that 
of any other author who believed the earth to be flat. It is, nevertheless, 
strikingly similar to the oikoumene described by those who accepted that 
the earth was a globe. Demokritos (c. 460 — c. 370 BC) had probably already 
introduced the later generally accepted theory that the inhabited earth 
was oblong,” while the majority of Greek authors seem to have followed 
Eudoxos of Knidos (c. 408-355 BC) in asserting that the proportion of its 


TPO ToU kerrakAugpoU karróxouv of &v(8po»rr)or. In the eastern part, an inscription identifies 
Paradise: ò êv ¿Séu vrapá&eícos, and the regions outside it: Tà ££ Tot Trapabsicou. 

?5 In S along the southern side of the earth beyond the Ocean: Trotayds (originally probably 

YNev rrorapuós) Ttypis; eugporrns barely legible; in L: yneov; tiy pis; eugp&rns; peroo. 

Clockwise from the upper left, inscriptions read: Autixé pépn UynAd, Bopeia pépn úynàd, 

&varroAik& pépn yBapaAd, vória pépn yOapyord. 

57 Isaiah 40:22: 6 Katéxoov Tov yUpov "De ys, kal ol &voikoüves v aU) ds áxpibes, 6 o rrjoas 
Ós kapiépav Tov opavóv Kal Brarrefvas dos own karoiketv. "He sits enthroned above the 
circle of the earth, and its people are like grasshoppers. He stretches out the heavens like a 
vault, and spreads them out like a tent to live in.’ When quoting this passage in connection 
with the vault of heaven Kosmas leaves out the first part of this verse, where the circle of the 
earth is mentioned (II:19, 17; IV:4). While Revelation 7:1 mentions yvíoa tis yñs (corners of 
the earth), Kosmas does not recognize this book. He also does not quote Isaiah 11:12, 24:16 or 
Ezekiel 7:2, which mention vrrépuyzs "ës yis (wings of the earth), often understood as corners 
of the earth, though against such a reading see Millard, 1987, 112. 

58 This quotation from Isaiah is employed by John Philoponos, who explicitly described the earth 
as spherical; see De Opificio Mundi 3.10; 67.7. The same quotation appears in texts which reject 
the idea that the earth is a globe: John Chrysostom, On Psalms, PG 55, 303.4; 454.8; Prokopios 
of Gaza, Commentary on Isaiah, PG 87.2, 2577; Jacob of Sarüg, Hexaemeron 41.4. 

5° Herodotos, History 4.8; 4.36. Aristotle, Meteorology 2.5.362b.15; Geminos, Introduction to 
Phenomena 16.4. See also Harley and Woodward, 1987, 133-5; Hardie, 1985, 11-31; Guettel 
Cole, 2010, 204—7. 

5" Agathemeros, Geographiae Informatio 1.2. For the oikoumene on Eratosthenes" map see 
Aristotle, Meteorology 362b.1—5; Strabo, Geography 2.5.6. 
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length to its width was 2:1.°' Importantly, Greek sources do not always make 
it clear whether the shape discussed is that of the entire earth or only of the 
oikoumene. Representations of the inhabited earth existed independently 
from those of the globe, and Greek authors commonly used the same word 
yñ (the earth) indiscriminately for the whole earth and for its parts, which 
inevitably led to confusion.’ Whether Kosmas consciously exploited this 
ambiguity is not clear, but a number of characteristics shared by his earth 
with the oikoumene of ancient geographers are certainly striking. 

One of these is Kosmas’ description of the inhabited earth as an island 
surrounded by the Ocean,® a body of waters closed to seafaring.5* The 
notion of the surrounding Ocean, common to many ancient cosmogra- 
phies, was generally accepted in Greek geography, frequently along with 
the idea that the Ocean could not be traversed. A few ancient authors 
challenged its existence: Herodotos, who merely noted that it had not been 
proven by anybody, Hipparchos and Ptolemy, who explicitly rejected this 
concept and believed that all the seas were landlocked.’ The existence of the 
Ocean surrounding the oikoumene has also been accepted by the majority of 
Christian authors, who took the Biblical description of the gathering of the 
waters below the firmament in Genesis 1:9 to indicate that only one body 
of waters could exist and that consequently all seas must be interconnected 
through the outer Ocean "P 


5! Geminos, Introduction to Phenomena 16.3—4: ArrA&ciov Bé totw os Eyytote TO ufikos THs 


olkoupévns ToU rrÀ&Tous. Ar ñv altiav ol kata Adyov ypdapovtes Tas yewypapias Ev triva€i 
ypéqouci mapauńreoiv, dos SitrAdotov elvai TÒ ufjkos TOU TrAccrous. "The length of the 
inhabited world is about twice its breadth; those who compose geographies according to scale 
make their drawings on oblong tablets so that the length is twice the width,’ 
62 Heidel, 1937, 12. © ‘11:24, 37; III:25. 
^5 11:29, 30, 42-4; III:79. Kosmas quotes Baruch 3:29-30 as the Biblical authority which confirms 
that the Ocean cannot be traversed, 11:44. 
For a detailed discussion of the encircling Ocean in archaic Greek geography see Romm, 1992, 
9-20. Aristotle, Meteorology 346b.35; Strabo, Geography 2.5.18; Crates of Mallos according to 
Strabo, Geography 1.2.24; Pliny, Natural History 2.166—70. 
56 Romm, 1992, 25-6, 138-9, 194-6. 
57 Herodotos, History 4.40; 4.42; 4.45; Hipparchos according to Strabo, Geography 1.1.9; Ptolemy, 
Geography 7.3—7.5. 
For example, Prokopios of Gaza, Commentary on Genesis, PG 87.1, 75-6; Basil, Hexaemeron 
36B—36E; Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Questions on Genesis, PG 80, 93-4; Narsai, Homilies on 
Creation 2.34—56. This belief is also documented in the Soghita for the dedication of the 
cathedral in Edessa, where the church, located between a river and a pond, is described as 
follows: ‘Indeed, it is an admirable thing that in its smallness it should resemble the great 
world, / Not in size but in type; waters surround it like the sea' (translation after McVey, 1983, 
98; see also Palmer, 1988, 145). Some authors, for example, Kosmas' opponent John 
Philoponos, challenged this concept. Following Ptolemy, he believed all seas to be land-locked, 
arguing at the same time that they still constituted parts of one body of waters in the same way 
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The Ocean surrounding the oikoumene is depicted on the Peutinger 
map as well as in medieval maps influenced by the tradition of classical 
geography — the Albi map and maps in the eighth-century Commentary 
on Revelation of Beatus of Liebana, to mention just a few examples. This 
concept is also illustrated in symbolic representations of the earth, either 
explicitly — as in the sixth-century mosaic in Nikopolis in Greece, where 
the rectangle of the earth is surrounded by representations of water; or 
metaphorically — as on a fourth-century mosaic in Antioch, where a central 
panel with a personification of the earth is surrounded by a border with a 
sea thiasos."! Later, similar depictions of the earth encircled by the Ocean 
appear in Byzantine Psalters with marginal illustrations (Figure 6),”* and in 
the creation cycle in the Octateuchs "7 

Kosmas believed that only the gulfs of the Ocean — the Roman gulf in the 
west, the Caspian gulf in the north, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf in the 
south — are open for navigation." His mercantile profession finds a peculiar 
reflection in his opinion that God created them with the explicit purpose of 
facilitating commerce.” The vast majority of classical authors, like Kosmas, 
pictured all seas as gulfs of the outer Ocean."5 Indeed, his description of 
the Ocean and its gulf is strikingly similar to that provided by Strabo in 


as dispersed Christian communities were parts of one church (John Philoponos, De Opificio 
Mundi 6.12-13). 

® Edson, 1993, 180-4; Williams, 1997; Kominko, 2005. 

70 Wolska-Conus, 1968, 138; Kitzinger, 1951, 139-40. A rectangular space filled with birds and 

trees is encircled by a border with aquatic motifs, accompanied by the inscription: ‘You see 

here the famous ocean which has no limits / It encloses in the interior, the earth, / Which in the 

ingenious images of art / Holds everything that breathes and crawls’ (translation after 

Kitzinger, 1951, 138; see also Maguire, 1987, 22). 

Levi, 1947, 263-73; Kitzinger, 1951, 102; Voüte, 1972, 638-73. A similar interpretation was 

suggested for numerous other mosaics, but their meaning is at best problematic. See Maguire, 

1987, 23-8, 33—6; Balty, 1984, 437-68. 

72 They illustrate Psalm 134:6—7, and are sometimes quoted as an example of the influence of the 
Christian Topography. See Ainalov, 1961, 276-7. 

73 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills, 29-37, 40-2. 

7^ 11:29-30. Kosmas writes that the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf do not open directly to the 
Ocean, but rather to an intermediary body of waters, which he calls the ‘Ziggion, the mouth of 
the Ocean’ (Ziyytov 16 orópa Tod Wkeavot). The existence of these transitional waters 
explains how it was possible for Kosmas to sail on the Persian Gulf (11:29), even though the 
Ocean is closed for seafaring. It has been suggested that Kosmas’ Ziggion has an affinity with 
the Cape Zingnis, mentioned by Ptolemy's Geography 1.19.9; 4.7.11; see McCrindle, 1897, 35 
n. 38. See also Winstedt, 1909, 334, 62 n. 27. It seems, however, that it corresponds better to 
Pliny's Azanian Sea; see Pliny, Natural History 6.34. 

75 11:25, 

76 Pliny, Natural History 6.15.36; Hecataeos and Patrocles according to Strabo, Geography 2.1.17; 
3.4.6; 11.7. Even the Caspian Sea was commonly seen as an inlet of the Ocean: Herodotos, 
History 1.204; Aristotle, Meteorology 354a. 
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Figure 6 Earth, Ocean and winds, Chludov Psalter, fol. 133r, ninth century 


his Geography." Moreover, a cartographic tradition preserved in Strabo’s 
treatise visibly influenced the representation of Kosmas’ earth: the peculiar 
shape of the eastern part of the Mediterranean’s two gulfs on Kosmas’ map, 
composed of two semicircular parts, aligned in the east-west direction and 
joined in the south with the main sea by a rounded intermediary body of 
waters, cannot be explained by the text of the Christian Topography. This 
distinctive shape corresponds, however, to the accounts of Strabo and Pliny, 
who compare the shape of the Black Sea to that ofa Scythian Bow consisting 


Strabo, Geography 2.5.18: ‘Our inhabited world being girt by the sea admits into itself from the 
exterior sea along the Ocean many gulfs, of which four are very large. Of these four gulfs the 
northern is called the Caspian Sea (though some call it the Hyrcanian Sea); the Persian Gulf 
and the Arabian Gulf pour inland from the southern Sea... ; and the fourth, which far exceeds 
the others in size, is formed by the sea which is called the Interior Sea or our Sea.’ It is perhaps 
interesting to note that among addressees of his work Strabo listed merchants; see Strabo, 
Geography 1.1. 
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Figure 7 Scythian archer holding a bow, red figure plate from Vulci, British 
Museum, c. 500 BC 


of two semicircular horns joined together (Figure 7), and describe the Sea 
of Marmara as round./* 

Another characteristic which attests to the influence of classical cartog- 
raphy on Kosmas’ map is the presence of the personifications of winds. 
Enclosed within medallions, they appear on the surface of the ocean, in the 
centre of each side, with three of them depicted upside-down. The winds 
often accompany medieval world maps (Figure 6), but there is little doubt 
that they also belonged to the vocabulary of classical cartography.” They 


"7 Strabo, Geography 2.5.22; Pliny, Natural History 4.77. For representations of the Scythian bows 
in Greek art, see Jongkees-Vos, 1963, pl. 16a, 17b. In accordance with Strabo's account, the 
eastern part of the sea is also bigger than the western one. The Lake Maeotis, described by 
Strabo (Geography 2.5.23) and Pliny (Natural History 4.78) as adjoining the Black Sea, and 
mentioned by Kosmas in the discussion of klimata in Book VI, does not appear, 
Personifications of winds frequently appear in a non-cartographical context, but since these 
depictions are not of immediate relevance to the representation in the miniature they will not 
be analysed here. On that subject see Cumont, 1942, 163-6; Dunbabin, 1978, 138-9; 
Doncel-Voüte, 1988b, 415, 417-18; Raff, 1978-9, 71-218, 
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feature on the maps of Ptolemy, which, albeit in manuscripts dated to the 
thirteenth century and later, derive from third-century models.9? Moreover, 
the names ofthe winds are commonly used by ancient geographers as mark- 
ers of geographical directions," as illustrated in the map of Ephoros in the 
Christian Topography (CT 2a—c).? Three of the winds on Kosmas’ map are 
depicted upside-down, which may be a by-product of the way in which an 
inscription COKEANOS, visible in Vat and S, has been written on the surface 
of the Ocean. It is placed along the four sides in a somewhat inconsistent 
manner most likely resulting from a difficulty in displaying such a short, 
one-word inscription, around the map. 

In all aspects discussed above, the image of the earth described by Kos- 
mas is similar to that of the oikoumene of ancient Greek geographers. Unlike 
Greek writers, however, Kosmas believes that the Ocean, which surrounds 
the oikoumene, is in turn surrounded by another earth Di To support this 


99 Dilke, 1987c, 266-74; Stückelberger, 1994, 56-65. Ptolemy's Geography (yec»y pagi 
Uprynats) is in reality a guide to drawing maps. For a discussion see Talbert, 2010, 304. On the 
problem of the dependence of existing maps in Ptolemy's Geography on the third-century 
model, see 
Chapter 6. 
They are not enclosed within medallions, and are depicted as bearded elderly men rather than 
youths. See della Valle, 1996, 265-6. 
H This similarity is intriguing in view of the fact that three of the four winds on Kosmas’ map are 
depicted upside down. Both illustrations in Book II, the regional map of Adulis and the map of 
Ephoros, have south at the top. Possibly, the map of the world was originally similarly 
orientated, and only after it was begun and three of the four winds were represented was it 
turned, to have north at the top. An incentive for this change could have been to make the map 
correspond better to the image of the universe depicted as seen from the south. Nevertheless, 
for this to happen, the miniature would have to have been executed on a folio which could 
have been turned around, that is, a folio without any text. Moreover, as has been noted in the 
previous chapter, the map of Ephoros may not have belonged to the original edition and 
consequently it is not likely that it influenced the map of Kosmas. Unfortunately, the text does 
not give a clear idea of the orientation of Kosmas’ ‘mental map’. On occasion he appears to 
picture it with south on top, for example when writing that China is ‘left from India’ and that 
it is bordered ‘on the left’ by the Ocean (1I:45-6). Elsewhere, however, he seems to orientate it 
to the north, when he writes that the land of the white Huns is ‘above India’ and ‘to the north’ 
(XI:20). Such confusion is not unusual in ancient sources, but in all probability acceptance of 
the idea that the earth was a sphere encouraged orienting maps toward the north, rather than 
to the south, as in the latter case geographers would cast themselves in the position of the 
antipodes. In any case Ptolemy, Geography 2.1.5 recommends north to be placed at the top of a 
map. See also Gordon, 1971, 214-30; Salway, 2012, 
It has been suggested that the representation was copied from a mosaic and the artist, copying 
from a different medium, confused the arrangement of the inscription (Kitzinger, 1951, 
139-40; Wolska-Conus, 1968, 138). It is hardly credible, however, that such a short inscription 
as WKEANOZ would be distributed around the mosaic panel. 
DH 11:24, 36-7, 43; III:25, 52; IV:8. The question of the earth on the other side of the ocean is one 
of the cases where Kosmas contradicts himself: criticizing the concept of the antipodes, he 
writes that the idea of the land beyond the torrid zone is absurd, forgetting that one part of the 
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theory he quotes a variety of Biblical passages, none of which seem imme- 
diately relevant to this issue.® It is in the eastern part of this earth that 
Kosmas locates Paradise.55 


The earth surrounding the outer Ocean is mentioned in the Hymns on ` 


o describes the land which ‘encircles the 
Great Sea, enclosing both the land and the sea: Such an earth features in 
Babylonian cosmography, and is represented on the Babylonian world map 
in the British Museum.** Later it appears on several Arabic maps of the 
world from the Idrisi school, which is particularly intriguing, since the text 
it accompanies describes the earth as spherical, an idea difficult to reconcile 
with the concept of the land surrounding the Ocean.* It would proba- 
bly be risky to attribute the appearance of this element to one continuous 
tradition, in which the Babylonian map, the Arabic maps and the map of 
Kosmas partake. Admittedly, the similarity between them is reinforced by 
the fact that in all these maps the earth beyond the Ocean is associated with 
a mythical or spiritual dimension. Nevertheless, this link is by no means 
conclusive, as the association of such a dimension with the transoceanic 
lands is not uncommon in classical sources, frequently in conjunction with 
the idea that the Ocean was closed to navigation.” To give but a few exam- 
ples: Circe instructs Odysseus to ‘cross through the Ocean’ on his way to the 
underworld,’ Hesiod locates the Isles of the Blessed ‘beyond the glorious 
Ocean”? and likewise beyond the Ocean lies his island of the heroes.” 

The Paradise of Genesis 2:8 was sometimes interpreted allegorically”* 
but most authors appear to have understood it literally without, however, 


earth surrounding the ocean must be located south of it (11:65; VI:7). In Book XII, appended 

to the rest of the treatise in S and L, Kosmas quotes the story of Atlantis reported in Plato's 

Timaeus as a proof of the existence of the earth beyond the Ocean (XII:2; Plato, Timaeus 21—5). 

For example, in 11:37 the prediction of Lamech concerning his son (Genesis 5:29: "This one 

shall give us respite from our labours and from the pains of our hands and from the earth that 

the Lord cursed’), or in 11:43 Deuteronomy 30:13 (‘Neither it is beyond the sea, saying: “Who 
will cross to the other side of the sea for us and get it for us? And when we hear it we shall also 
do it"). 

D 11:24, 36; I1I:52. He believes that it is there that the souls of the righteous await Resurrection 
(II:110). As evidence he cites the words of Christ on the cross addressed to the Good Thief 
(Luke 23:43), 

87 Ephrem, Hymns on Paradise 1.8. Unlike Kosmas, however, he seems to visualize this land as a 
conically shaped mountain, whose base circumference encircles the Great Sea, or the Ocean, 
which itself was thought to surround the earth. 

** Millard, 1987, 111-12; Michalowski, 2010, 147-8. 

® Tibbets, 1992, 149-55; Ahmad, 1992, 160-3; 170-1. 

TT Gilgamesh 10. — ?' Homer, Odyssey 10.508. 

?? Hesiod, Theogonia 215.274.294. ° Hesiod, Works and Days 170-4. 

"7 Origen, Homily on Numbers 16.5; Peri Archón 4.3.1; Contra Celsum 4.3640. See also 
Alexandre, 1988a, 202—3; Scafi, 2006, 36-9. 
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elaborating on its location, beyond affirming the Biblical statement that it 
is in the east.” Some appear to have located it within the oikoumene,”® but 
others, for example Ephrem and Narsai, believed, like Kosmas, that Paradise 
was situated in the land beyond the Ocean.” The location of Paradise had 
a great impact on the image of the earth, not only because it introduced an 
eschatological dimension into geography, but also because this was where, 
according to Genesis 2:10—14, the four rivers of Paradise originated.” Three 
of them were easily identified: the Tigris and Euphrates were called by their 
own names, while the identification of Geon as the Nile was prompted by the 
fact that Greek translators rendered ‘mouth of Horus’ in Jeremiah 2:18 as the 
‘waters of Geon?” Whereas the identification of Phison brought difficulty, 
the real problem was in reconciling the common knowledge that the Tigris 
and Euphrates had their sources in Persian Armenia, and the Nile took its 
origin far from that country, with the Biblical account of their paradisiacal 
origins.'° Accordingly, some authors asserted that either these rivers were 
not the real rivers of Paradise, or the geographical sources were erroneous on 
this point. Kosmas successfully reconciles geographical knowledge with 
the Bible by taking the sources of the four rivers to be merely the points 
where they resurface after travelling through the Ocean and underground 
from Paradise.'? Thus, he knows that the source of the Nile — or, in his 
103 while 
the Tigris and the Euphrates have their beginnings in Persian Armenia.” 
He identifies the Phison with the Indus, but adds that it is sometimes called 
the Ganges. IP 


interpretation, the place where Geon resurfaces — is in Ethiopia, 


95 Theophilos of Antioch, Ad Autolycum 2.20; Theodore of Mopsuestia, Fragments on Genesis, 
PG 66, 638-40; Eusebius of Emesa, Questions on Genesis, PG 86.1, 547; John Chrysostom, 
Homilies on Genesis, PG 53, 108; Severianos of Gabala, Hexaemeron, PG 56, 477. See also 
Daniélou, 1954; Alexandre, 1988a, 204—7; 1988b, 194—8; Inglebert, 2001, 81; Scafi, 2006, 
39-41. 

% Jerome, Ep 125, Expositio Totius Mundi et Gentium 6. See also von den Brincken, 1992, 158-60. 

97 Ephrem, Hymns on Paradise 1.8-9; 2.6; Narsai, Homilies on Creation 1.396—8; 1.404; 3.308-25. 

%8 Fora general discussion of this problem, see Scafi, 1999, 50-70; Bockmuehl, 2010, 192-209; 

Scafi, 2010, 210-20, 

This verse from Jeremiah is quoted in support of this identification by Severianos of Gabala, 

Hexaemeron, PG 56, 479, and Epiphanios, Ancoratus, PG 43, 117. This identification appears 

already in Jewish sources: Jubilees 2.18; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 1.38—9, See also Scafi, 

1999, 35-6. 

Some writers believed it to be the Danube (Ephrem, Commentary on Genesis 6; Severianos of 

Gabala, Hexaemeron, PG 56, 478), and some the Ganges (Avitus, De Mosaicae Historiae Gestis, 

PL 59, 329-30; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 1.38). According to Pseudo-Kaisarios, 

Erotapokriseis Q163, the Phison was the Danube, and the Danube and the Indus were the 

same. Epiphanios, Ancoratus, PG 43, 117, identifies the Phison with the Indus, affirming that 

the Indus and the Ganges are the same. 

Jerome, Liber de Situ et Nominibus Locorum Hebraicorum, PL 23, 893; Isidore, Etymologies 

13.11.10. 

We qna; — ss; "P mei — 35 Test. 
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A similar underground course of the rivers of Paradise was already 
described by Philo. Severianos of Gabala and Theodoret of Cyrrhus 
thought that it was designed to prevent people from tracing their way 
to Paradise. The subterranean route of the rivers of Paradise was also 
accepted by Prokopios of Gaza, while Ephrem and Narsai, who located 
Paradise in the land beyond the Ocean, like Kosmas, described the rivers 
of Paradise as being absorbed in its periphery, then descending into 
the middle of the sea and finally resurfacing in the oikourene.'™ It is 
surprising that relatively few authors employed this solution, since descrip- 
tions of rivers flowing underground and resurfacing again were very popular 
in Greek and Latin antiquity, with some rivers described as travelling not 
only underground but also through a sea.!" 

On Kosmas’ map, Paradise, located in the earth beyond the Ocean, is 
depicted in the form of a rectangle filled with trees and flowers. Although 
Paradise is not described in the Christian Topography, such a representa- 
tion is in agreement with the Bible, and with the entire nexus of patristic 
paradisiacal imagery.''° A tradition of similar iconography is attested in the 
Byzantine Octateuchs, but the closest visual parallel is afforded by several 
late antique tapestries, showing rows of trees, tentatively interpreted as Par- 
adise largely on the basis of their similarity to Paradise on Kosmas’ map.!!! 

Overall, Kosmas’ earth consists of the oikoumene surrounded by the 
Ocean, which in turn is surrounded by the earth on the other side of the 
Ocean — an arrangement which he believes to be revealed in the structure 


106 Philo, Questions and Answers on Genesis 8. 

V7 Severianos of Gabala, Hexaemeron, PG 56, 478-9; Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Questions on 

Genesis, PG 80, 125-8, 

Prokopios of Gaza, Commentary on Genesis, PG 87.1, 159-60; Ephrem, Commentary on 

Genesis 6; Narsai, Homilies on Creation 1,395-8; 3.321—2. See also Augustine, De Genesi ad 

Litteram 8.7. Epiphanios, Ancoratus, PG 43, 117. The fragmentary Greek version of the first 

part of the Expositio Totius Mundi et Gentium, which among other issues discusses the 

location of the earthly Paradise, has been interpreted by Wolska-Conus and others as an East 

Syriac recension, which may suggest that such placement of Eden is inspired by the 

indigenous Syriac traditions, different from the Mediterranean views on the same. See Wolska 

1962, 255-7; Rougé in introduction to Expositio Totius Mundi et Gentium, 56-69. 

109 Pliny, Natural History 5.51 (the Nile); Strabo, Geography 6.2.9 (the Orontes in Syria, the Tigris 
in Mesopotamia and the Nile in Libya); Prokopios, Buildings 2.2.16 (a river that went 
underground in Dara and re-emerged in Theodosiopolis). Strabo, Geography 6.2.4 thought 
that Inopos travelled though the sea. Probably the best known was the case of the Alpheus, 
which was believed to travel from the Peloponnesus to Sicily (Nimmo Smith, 2004, 416-32). 

10 Delumeau, 1995, 10-15. 

H1 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 43-94; Staufer, 1991, 35-46; Bourgon-Amir, 1993, vol. I, 
263-4, vol. II, pl. 263-4. It should be noted that this iconography of Paradise rivals another 
visual tradition, best attested in late antique mosaics in the Near East, which placed emphasis 
on a peaceful coexistence of beings in Paradise. See, for example, Piccirillo, 1993, 106, 201, ills. 
89, 92, 110, 197, 213. The choice of the form of Paradise on Kosmas' map was most probably 
dictated simply by its small scale, where it is reduced almost to a pictogram. 
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of the table of the tabernacle, described in Exodus 25:23-4, and represented 
among the miniatures of the Christian Topography (CT 19a-b).'! Kosmas 
writes that both the earth and the table are twice as long as they are wide.!? 
The middle part of the table corresponds to the oikoumene, the wreath 
(kupónov) surrounding it symbolizes the Ocean, and the crown (otépavos), 
which in turn surrounds the outer border, is an image of the earth on 
the other side of the Ocean.'!* However, according to Exodus 25:23-4, in 
addition to the border and the crown, another wreath (kuu&riov) surrounds 
the whole ensemble. Kosmas does not mention this last part of the table and 
it is not represented in the depiction ofthe table in the Christian Topography 
(CT 19a—b).!5 

It has been suggested that Kosmas' interpretation of the table of the 
tabernacle was inspired by Theodore of Mopsuestia.'!® Yet, the only known 
fragment of Theodore's writings concerning the table of the tabernacle, 
preserved in catenae of the Octateuch, describes it as the image of the 
year, an interpretation which also appears in the Christian Topography." 
Since the work of Theodore is largely lost, it cannot be excluded that he 
referred to a symbolism of the table as an image of the earth elsewhere, even 
though similar interest in geography seems at odds with the character of 
his teaching.!* The source of Kosmas’ idea may have been different, as the 
best analogy to such symbolism can be found in the Hymns on Paradise of 
St Ephrem, which describes the altar of the tabernacle as follows: 


We should look at Paradise as being circular too 
Enclosing within it the land and the sea... 

Moses made a crown for that resplendent altar 
with a wreath entirely of gold did he crown 

the altar in its beauty. 

Thus gloriously entwined is the wreath of Paradise 
that encircles the whole creation. '? 


The altar, described in Exodus 27:1, is square with the middle part sur- 
rounded by a crown. While the structure of the table did not correspond 
exactly to that of the earth, it was conveniently twice as long as it was 


112. [T:19, 43; V:34, The idea of the table of the tabernacle as the image of the earth is described 
only in the original five books. 

H3 mg — !! [IE51-2; V:34. '5 See below, Section 4.1. 

116 Devreesse, 1948, 273; Letronne, 1834, 606-11; Inglebert, 2001, 59 n. 127. 

117 Theodore, fragment in the catenae in the manuscript Vat. gr. 746, fol. 229v; see Devreesse, 
1948, 26 n. 1 (11:36; IIT:51; V:24, 34 note; IX:8, 26-7). 

18 As already noted by Wolska, 1962, 43-4. On Theodore's teaching see Schwartz, 2013. 

19 Ephrem, Hymns on Paradise 1.9. See also Kitamura, 1988. 
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wide, in the same way as the earth described by the ancient geographers. 
Thus, Kosmas’ comparison may have been inspired by a tradition ultimately 
deriving from Syriac sources, which he adapted in a way that enabled him 
to build a correspondence with the earth of classical geographers. It is inter- 
esting to note that the deviation from the Biblical description of the table 
is consistent not only throughout the text of the Christian Topography, but 
also in the miniatures, where the table is represented without the outer 
wreath. !?0 

A map of the earth, very similar to that of Kosmas, serves as a back- 
drop to the creation of the birds in the eleventh-century Octateuch in the 
Laurenziana Library (Figure 8) and to the creation of animals in the two 
twelfth-century Byzantine Octateuchs, in Istanbuland (formerly) in Smyrna 
(Figures 9—10).'?! In the Laurenziana Octateuch, the places of the land and 


120 See Section 4.1.3.3. 121 Lassus, 1979, 114. 
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Figure 10 Creation athe animals Smyrna Oe 75 century 
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water have been exchanged and in effect a rectangle of water in the middle is 
surrounded by a narrow strip of earth, which in turn is encircled by a band 
of water. The earth is surmounted by heaven, represented in the form of an 
arch, which gives the whole composition a resemblance to representations 
of the side view of the universe in the Christian Topography. In the two 
twelfth-century Octateuchs, the land beyond the Ocean is not represented 
and only one elongated gulf pours into the oikoumene from the west. As in 
the Christian Topography, three of the winds are represented upside down. 
This depiction is one of the representations shared by the Octateuchs and 
the Christian Topography, the existence of which has been taken to indi- 
cate that illustrated Bibles constituted a source of Kosmas’ miniatures. !22 
In the case of the map, however, the direction of influence seems to be 
the opposite.'’’ Not only is the map in the Octateuchs significantly simpli- 
fied, but furthermore in the Christian Topography such a representation is 
consistent both with the text and with other illustrations. The Bible, despite 
Kosmas’ statement to the contrary, provides no basis for a similar depic- 
tion, which stands apart from all other representations of the earth in the 
Octateuchs.'** 

To sum up, there can be little doubt that this miniature belonged to the 
original set of illustrations. It corresponds closely to the text and agrees with 
other representations of the earth in the treatise. Since the miniature follows 
quite an extensive formula of introduction, it also seems that it appears in 
its original place. 


3.2.6 Additional earth — S and L 


The map which follows paragraph IV:8 in S and L (Figure 11)!2° most 
probably did not belong to the original set of the illustrations. The rounded 
shape of the earth, the depiction of the earth beyond the Ocean only along 
the upper part of the miniature, and the fact that one of the two discs of the 
sun represented in the picture is half obscured by the earth, all run counter 
to Kosmas’ theories, 177 


122 Weitzmann, 1947, 141-3; Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 12-18; Weitzmann and Bernabò, 
1999, vol. I, 302. 

1233 Hahn, 1979, 33-5. Lassus, 1979, 114 suggested that these maps derive from the common 
ancient source, the map of Eratosthenes, but this is not supported by any evidence. 

124 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 29-42. — !?5 L, fol. 93r. 

The representation of the sun setting ‘under’ the earth is reminiscent of that in the additional 

map appended to the quotation from Ephoros in Book II in S and L; see above, Section 2.2, 

Most likely, it was introduced at the same time, by somebody who did not quite understand 

Kosmas' theories. 
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Figure 11 Map ofthe earth, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 67r 


3.2.7 Elevation of the earth — Vat 


At paragraph IV:10 Kosmas introduces a representation of the oikoumene, 
the Ocean with the four gulfs, and the north-western elevation of the 
earth.!?” The illustration, which appears only in Vat (CT 8), is almost 
the same as the next miniature, present in all three manuscripts, though 
the lines marking the path of the sun around the elevation of the earth are 
missing, and the whole image is flipped along its vertical axis.'** It seems 
unlikely that it belonged to the original set, but it is only in the context of the 
entire cycle that we can hypothesize about the point at which this miniature 
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^ [V:10. 

128 The left slope of the earth is inscribed Aurix& pép ównAós along the right slope an 
inscription reads: &vorroAikà pép x8auaA&. Along the base of the oikoumene we read: vória 
pépn x8GauaAós and on top of the elevation: Bópeia uépn Duc, Inscriptions identify the 
Ocean (cxkeavós) and the earth beyond (yj rrépav Tot coxeavoO). The setting sun (Mios 
Büvcov) is represented to the left of the elevation of the earth, and the rising sun (fuos 
&vorréAov) to the right. 
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was introduced. I will therefore come back to this question at the end of the 
current chapter 17 


3.2.8 Elevation of the earth, changes in the length of the day 


Paragraph IV:15 introduces a depiction of the ‘reversed image of the earth’, 
showing its northern part.'?? In all three manuscripts this sentence is fol- 
lowed by a representation of the elevation of the earth with three lines 
marking the path of the sun corresponding to different lengths of the night 
during the course of the year (CT 9a-c).?! Although the elevation of the 
earth is represented in other miniatures of the Christian Topography, this is 
the only illustration where the route of the sun is marked out. Its annual 
variation is not discussed in the text, although Kosmas, who refers to sol- 
stices, must have been aware that the course of the sun changed throughout 
the year.'?? 

Ancient writers who accepted that the earth was a globe explained the 
changes in the length of the daylight by the obliquity of the ecliptic.'?? 
Those who believed that the earth was flat likewise justified these changes by 
the obliquity of the path of the sun, which for them affected the length of the 
time the sun spent behind the firmament—a concept, as already noted above, 
unacceptable for Kosmas.'** The solution represented in this miniature is 
similar to that of Pseudo-Kaisarios, who believed that in winter, instead of 
travelling high in the sky, the sun lowered itself very quickly behind the 
mountains in the north. 135 


129 See below, Section 3.3. 

IV:15 AeíEcouev 6E ov Ge, Biarypáqovres EE &vriorpógou, TÒ oyxTipa THs yfis TÒ KATA TÒ 

Bópetov uépos, Iva BuvnBósuev De uépous táv Biaypawar Tv &o'rpov tov kükAov. "Eo: 5E 

otras. Accordingly here the point of view is opposite, and therefore the rising sun (#Atos 

dvaréAwy) is represented to the left, whilst the setting sun (j\A1os SUveov) appears to the right. 

An inscription written on the surface of the earth clarifies that we are looking at its northern 

regions: Tà UrrepBopeia uépn T(ñs) et Del Tà áoliryra Ev8ar Thy vira Siatéxoualy ol 

pwor( pes). Below, inscriptions identify the Ocean (cskeavós) and the earth beyond (yñ 

Trépav TOU dkeavoŬ). 

Thus, starting from the top we have: pikpa vó£, uéor] vUE, peyañn vue, 

132 See Section 5.1. 

133 Aristotle, Meteorology 2.1.354a; Geminos, Introduction to Phenomena 1.7-40; Kleomedes, De 
Motu Circulari 1.5.4; John Philoponos, De Opificio Mundi 6.2; 11.3. 

134 Bereshit Rabbah 6.8; Severianos of Gabala, Hexaemeron, PG 56, 452-3. 

135 Pseudo-Kaisarios, Erotapokriseis Q99. See also Inglebert, 2001, 57 n. 115; Picard, 1988, 44-8. 
A tantalizing reference is given by Photios ( Bibliotheke, cod. 223), who, without providing any 
details, writes that Diodoros of Tarsus in his treatise Against Predestination explains the 
lengthening and shortening of days. 
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In the miniature, the sun circulating around the elevation of the uni- 
verse is represented twice, inscribed ‘the rising sun’ (Hios cvorréAAcov) — 
on the left, and the ‘setting sun’ (fuos SUveov) — on the right. Although it 
has been suggested that this reflects an influence from Indian cosmography 
which described two suns, it seems far more likely that the depiction of 
the rising sun and setting sun was meant to render the idea that the sun 
was in motion. Repetition of an object or a figure within the same com- 
position is a very common device in ancient and Byzantine art to convey 
movement. 37 

On balance, it seems that the miniature did belong to the original set of 
illustrations. It is preserved in the same form in all three codices, it agrees 
with the text and, importantly, it elucidates a point of Kosmas’ cosmog- 
raphy which can be inferred from the text but which is never explicitly 
discussed. 


Paragraph IV:15a-b summarizes theories on the movement of the sun, 
and announces the image of the ‘heaven and earth together’. In Vat, the 
illustration is placed in the first column, next to paragraph IV:16, marked 
as a note. In S and L this distinction is missing and paragraph IV:16 simply 
follows the preceding text; it describes the northern elevation of the earth, 
and therefore is not directly related to the depiction ofthe entire universe that 
follows, where the northern elevation is not visible (CT 10a—c). In Vat the 
miniature is followed by paragraphs IV:15c-d, written in the margin in S and 


L, which refer to an already executed representation as being in accordance 





earth likewise corresponds to Kosmas’ description.'? The shape of the 


136 pullé, 1901, 129-30. 

17 Such a method of illustration is one described by Cyril of Alexandria, who states that in such 

representations the protagonist is not ‘a different person each time’, but that it is the same 

person (Letter 41, PG 77, 271). See also Weitzmann, 1957, 83-91; Kessler, 2000a, 50-2. 

Wolska-Conus, 1968, 556. It seems that this paragraph was conceived as a title for the 

illustration. See Brubaker, 1977, 44 n. 14. 

139 The only minor discrepancies between text and illustration are due to problems with 
rendering the representation in perspective (the circuit of the Ocean is interrupted in the 
north-west, where the earth in the middle seems joined with the earth on the other side of the 
Ocean). Inscriptions identify the lower and the upper regions of the earth. Thus, along the 
elevation of the earth, starting on the left, we read: Avrix& Gëpn UwnAd, Bópera: uépr) UynAd, 
&voroAiké pépr XOapaAd, The front edge of the oikoumene is inscribed vória pépn yBapora. 
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universe and that of the earth are consistent with other representations in 
the Christian Topography. 


have been considered quite prestigiou 





all three manuscripts the background of heaven is adorned with 
a golden pattern of a diagonal grid with fleurs-de-lis, the same as on 
the surface of heaven in the illustration of the Second Coming in Vat 
(CT 50).!3 A simplified version of this ornament appears in S on the 
curtain of the entrance to the precinct of the tabernacle (CT 21b), but 
because Kosmas does not make any connection between this curtain and 


heaven or firmament, the resemblance is probably accidental.“ Similar) 


^5 and seems to 






pattern adorns the back of th of Chris the mosaic of Lege 


145 


The inscription fj Bactheia rv obpavóv is written vertically and repeated twice, on either 
side of the vault of heaven. The left side of the universe is inscribed tolyos Burikós ToU 
ovjpavol, the right one tolxos &vecroAikós TOU oùpavoð. 

Timken Matthews, 1981, 419-23; Kitzinger, 2002, 569-72; Cantone, 2006. The medallion in 
the miniature is accompanied by an inscription: ó «(Up10)s Duéu I(nooŭ)s X(pioTó)s. 

Only in X:33, within a quotation from Severianos’ Hexaemeron, is the space within which the 
sun circulates compared to a vaulted church orientated to the east. 

As illustrated by a witticism of Cicero, who, on seeing an imago clipeata portraying his brother 
Quintus, who was very small, allegedly commented 'Frater meus dimidius maior est quam 
totus' (Macrobius, Saturnalia 2.3.4). On imago clipeata in the Christian context see Warland 
1986, 13-15. 

See Section 4.2.18. 

Kosmas interprets the curtain dividing the tabernacle as the image of the firmament; see 
Section 4.1.3. Kessler, 2000a, 57-9 seems to confuse the curtains, and apply this interpretation 
to the fabric covering the entrance to the precinct of the tabernacle. See also Belting, 1990, 
64—6, 233-4. 

Similar ornamentation appears in late antique and later Byzantine representations in an 
assortment of variants, making it difficult to restrict analysis to those really similar to 
representations in the Christian Topography. It frequently features on representations of 
garments, for example the robes of the courtiers accompanying Theodora in the sixth-century 
mosaic in San Vitale in Ravenna. 
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[Hagia Sophia, ^ andi Tepen 






There can be little doubt that this miniature, 


` comprehensive way the cosmographical theories of Kosmas, belonged to 


the original set of illustrations. It also seems that the original form of the 
miniature, which is virtually the same in all three codices, has not been 
altered in any significant way. 


3.2.10 Spherical universe with zodiac 


Paragraphs IV:15c-d mark a point in Book IV where Kosmas, having pre- 
sented his own theories (IV:1—15b), turns to those of his opponents (IV:16— 
25). The first miniature illustrating the latter (CT 11a—c) follows the image 
of Kosmas’ universe (CT 10a—c), and a short passage (IV:15c-d) introduc- 
ing a representation of the ‘sphere of pagans’.'** In L, where these two 
illustrations appear on facing pages, it is particularly clear that they were 
meant as a contrast to one another. The miniature shows the spherical 
universe, enclosed within the circle of the zodiac, with the earth in the 
middle of seven concentric spheres of planets.” The planets themselves are 
not represented. Names of signs are accompanied by those of the Egyptian 
months.!5? 

Remarks scattered throughout the first three books ofthe Christian Topog- 
raphy refer to the theory ofa rotating sphere of heaven, to its substance, to the 
mechanics of this movement, and to the movement of the planets.'*! A more 


146 Breckenridge, 1980, 252 suggested that they represent the real throne of Byzantine emperors. 
147 Kitzinger, 1995, 370; Kessler, 2000a, 60-1. 

148 This passage not only introduces the depiction, but also announces an attempt to verify 
whether it moves the way they claim (Atoypényoouev Toivuv kal korr& Tous Ew Tv opaipav 
Kal [Seopev el Buvarróv, kaðá aot, kiveioða), which probably refers to the paragraphs 
following the illustration (IV:18—19). 

Staring from the middle, the spheres are identified as that of the moon (ceMjvns), of Mercury 
(Eppod), of Venus (&opobírns), of the sun (HAiou), of Mars (&peos), of Jove (514s) and of 
Saturn (kpóvou). 

Starting from the top, in the counter-clockwise order the twelve compartments of the zodiac 
are inscribed: adyókepcos, TUPI i, UBpoyxdos (in S: óBpiaxóos) uexéip 1o, ixðúes papevord ip, 
Kpiós papapoudl a, TaUpos Trav B, SiSupor maüvı y, kapkívos Ermi 6, A&ov uecopí £, 
Trapbévos 060 s, Cuyós paci C, akoprríos &ĝup n, ro&órns xoíox 0. The use of Egyptian 
names of months does not necessarily imply the Egyptian origin of this miniature, since 
Egyptian names of months, used by Ptolemy in his Almagest, were thereafter generally 
employed in Greek astronomy (Evans 1998, 175-7). 

Rotating sphere (1:2; 97, 100; III:1, 87); made of aether (1:5, 7-8); mechanics of its 
movement — does it turn on an axis? (1:16; IIT:5; IV:19); movement of planets (1:6). 
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_ of which is without stars. *^ Kosmas rejects such a system because he finds 


it incongruous with the Bible and simply illogical. His objections based on 
Scripture are several: it is unclear which of many heavens Christ entered 
after his Resurrection; a perpetually moving sphere cannot possibly support 
rs above the firmament;'5? 









5! On logical grounds, he argues that 
if we assume that planets move together with their spheres from east to 
west, their backward movement from west to east can only be explained 
by the assumption that the spheres move east and west at the same time, 
which is absurd.'^? Furthermore, if one supposes that the planets move 
without their spheres, then it must be assumed that while moving, they cut 
through the celestial element, which implies that this substance is divisi- 
ble, and as such corruptible and therefore not eternal.^? The zodiac, so 
prominently represented in the miniature, is only mentioned in the text 
in passing. ^? 

The theory that the universe was a sphere, most probably introduced. 
58 There was a 
consensus that the immobile earth was located in the centre 1? 
hich rotated daily from east 
to west. — a set of constellations 
along the ecliptic, marking the annual journey of the sun.!5! Seven heavenly 
bodies (the Moon, Hermes, Aphrodite, the Sun, Ares, Zeus and Kronos), 








152 TV20.— !5 [V30-1;IIESZ; IV.17. 154 TV:20. 55 IV:18; E:9-12. 

555. TV:18. Lastly, Kosmas points out that the universe as a whole cannot possibly move, since it is 
suspended in nothingness. His opponents themselves admit that one of the conditions of 
movement is a place in which movement can occur (IV:19). This issue, mentioned by Kosmas 
already in 1:15-16, 30 and II:16, reveals some knowledge of Aristotelian physics. See Wolska, 
1962, 205-8. On the incompatibility of a universe of this sort with Christian belief see 
VII:1—2, 4, 90-1, 95. 

157 1:10; V:3..— 95 For example Ptolemy, Almagest 1.2. Evans, 1998, 75-8. 

IT According to Aristotle, On the Heavens 2.13, some Pythagoreans rejected this theory and 

imagined fire rather in the centre of the universe. Aristarchos of Samos (c. 310-230 BC), 

advocated a heliocentric system; see Heath, 1913. Some believed that while the sphere of the 
heavens was stationary, the earth rotated eastward on its axis. The earliest philosopher who 
supported this concept was Heraclides of Pontos (fl. c. 350 BC); see Aetios, Opinions of the 

Philosophers 3.13.3. Ptolemy, Almagest 1.7 argues against that theory. 

For example Ptolemy Almagest 1.2—3. 

Ptolemy, Almagest 13; Theon, Mathematical Knowledge 3.40. On the division of the circle of 

the zodiac into twelve parts see Geminos, Introduction to Phenomena 1.1. 
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which were not affixed to the outer sphere, moved separately from west to 
east. Beginning with Plato’s semi-legendary appeal ‘to save the phenom- 
ena (owe TÈ paivoueva), Greek authors sought to explain the apparent 
shifts of the position of the planets by increasing the number of spheres 
on which they allegedly travelled, the combined circular motions of which 
could account for their irregular movements.'®? This image was revolu- 
tionized by Hipparchos (c. 190 to after 126 BC), who suggested that the 
observable phenomena could be explained by the assumption of the eccen- 
tricity of the orbits of the heavenly bodies, or by epicycles — the hypothesis he 
preferred.'® His ideas were developed by Ptolemy who, however, favoured 
the concept of eccentric orbits. 16 





(Go the illustration in the Christian Topography, Bre very rare. The antique 


models designed to reproduce motions of heavenly bodies are not described 


in detail, but it seems certain that, unlike Kosmas’ miniature, they ` 


a 
a 


Geminos, Introduction to Phenomena 1.19: ‘For the hypothesis that underlies the whole 
astronomy is that the sun, moon and five planets move circularly and at constant speed in the 
direction opposite to that of the cosmos.’ See also Scott, 1991, 55. 

The problem, posed to astronomers by Plato, was ‘On what hypotheses of uniform and 

ordered motions could the motions of the planets be preserved?’, quoted by Simplikios, 

Commentary on the Heavens 488:19—25. Eudoxos of Cnidos (408—355 BC) described the 

whole universe as consisting of twenty-six spheres (the sun and the moon were moved by 

three spheres, while the planets were moved by four spheres each) plus the sphere of the fixed 
stars. Calippos (fl. 

c. 330 BC) added seven more spheres and Aristotle, who unlike his predecessors imagined 

each sphere not merely as a conceptual entity but as a body, added twenty-two. Aristotle, 

Metaphysics 12.8; On the Heavens 269a2-7, 289b33, 290b8, 291a27, 293a7; Simplikios, 

Commentary on the Heavens 2.12; 3.12; Duhem, 1913, 102-29, 157-65, 400-78; Duhem, 1914, 

59-99; Evans, 1998, 296-7, 305-6, 310—12; Easterling, 1961, 138-53. 

164 Theon, Mathematical Knowledge 3.34; Ptolemy, Almagest 3.4; Duhem, 1913, 452-60. On the 
eccentricity of the orbit of the sun see Geminos, Introduction to Phenomena 1.7—40. Moreover, 
his discovery of the precession of the equinoxes led to the introduction of an additional, 
starless sphere enclosing the universe and rotating daily from east to west, See Ptolemy, 
Almagest 7.1; Philoponos, De Opificio Mundi 3.4.116.22-117.23; Duhem, 1914, 180—204; 
Evans, 1998, 245-7; Elweskióld, 2005, 112-14. In the sixth century AD, the hypothesis of the 
movement of fixed stars was attacked by Proklos, Hypothesis Astronomicarum Positionum 2.38; 
Duhem, 1914, 197-9; Wolska, 1962, 202-4. 

165 Ptolemy, Almagest 3.3; 4.5; Theon, Mathematical Knowledge 141.15; 142.18; 143.13; 181.9; 

Simplikios, Commentary on the Heavens 380.5. See also Bodnar, 1997, 190-2, 198. 

Such a system was strongly embedded in the literary and philosophical tradition, starting with 

Plato, Timaeus 37; Republic 10.14; through to Cicero, De Re Publica 6.17 and Macrobius, 

Commentary on the Dream of Scipio 1.14.21—2.10. 
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universe, , with the months repre- 
sented in medallions between the signs, is depicted in the final miniature 
in th id-ni $8 The 
earth is placed in the e of the universe but with the exception of the 
moon, the orbs of the heaven are eccentric, and two of them, Mars and 
Venus, circulate around the sun. The configuration of the heavenly bodies 
reflects their arrangement in the sky on 28 March AD 579, indicating that 
this depiction harks back to a late antique archetype, and was drawn on the 
basis of astronomical knowledge.'® This close link with science and espe- 
cially the attempt to render the configuration of the planets set it apart from 
the illustrations in the Christian Topography. The only other depiction of 
the physical structure of the universe preserved from the Byzantine realm is 






an illustration of the creation of the universe i 
OG Figure 12 


with the spherical earth in the middle. Four medallions with the signs of 
the zodiac are depicted on the axes of the composition. The universe is 
divided into three spheres, possibly standing for three heavens. The Octa- 
teuch miniature, though simplified, is very similar to that in the Christian 
Topography. It is somewhat ironic that while in the Christian Topography 
it illustrates the universe which in Kosmas’ view is incongruous with the 
Bible, in the Smyrna Octateuch it is meant to show the universe created by 
God and described in Genesis. Other representations of the entire universe, 
the celestial globes, show it from the outside, without revealing the config- 
uration of spheres within.'” Effectively, the only component they have in 
common with Kosmas’ image is the zodiac, and this is also the only element 
Kosmas’ miniature shares with the planispheres, that is, depictions of the 
whole sphere of fixed stars on a plane surface.!?! 


167 Cicero, De Re Publica 1.14.21-2 mentions models Archimedes made to reproduce motions of 
the heavenly bodies. Theon, Mathematical Knowledge 146.4—5; 151.5-6 refers to a model of 
the universe he made to illustrate Plato's theory. 

168 The manuscript is an illustrated copy of a treatise based on the Phenomena of Aratus but the 
miniature in question seems to originate from a different tradition (Katzenstein and 
Savage-Smith, 1988, 5-6; Eastwood, 1983, 33-6). 

169 Eastwood, 1983, 2-4.The position of the planets was probably calculated from Theon's Handy 
Tables or its Latin translation. See Eastwood, 1983, 4. 

U Stevenson, 1921, 14-16; Arnaud, 1984, 60-2. 

IT For example, Gundel, 1992, nos. 388-400. Other representations show the zodiac in its 
temporal not spatial character. Usually the sun is depicted in the middle of the circle, referring 
to its annual progression through the zodiac, while personifications of the four seasons are 
placed next to signs corresponding to them. See, for example, representations of the zodiac in 
late antique synagogues: Hachlili, 1977, 61—77; Weiss and Netzer, 1996, 26-8; Weiss, 2005, 
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Haw 


Figure 12 Creator and the universe, Smyrna 
Octateuch, fol. 2r, twelfth century 










cations reflect 






varies, but although it has been suggested that these mo 


changes in the orientation of the stars through centuries, there is no evidence 
173 





to support such a hypothesis. 


108-41. See also the zodiac in a ninth-century copy of the Handy Tables of Ptolemy (Vat. gr. 
1291, fol. 9r: Stern, 1953, 170; Spatharakis, 1978, 41, 45-7). 

'72 For the rare, clockwise order, see the zodiac in Dendera, Na'aran and Huseifa, and on the 
planisphere in Aratea in Munich, Cod. Lat. 210, fols. 113v and 166v. Sometimes their order is 
mixed; see Neugebauer and Parker, 1969, 89—91, 93—5, pls. 46, 50; McKenzie, 2001, 108-11. 

U3 Fishof, 2001, 17-18. Aries, frequently placed at the beginning of the zodiac since the sun 
enters this sign at the spring equinox (Ptolemy, Almagest 7.5), is often represented at the top 
of the circle, but by no means always (Gundel, 1992, nos. 49, 57, 71, 132, 499). In the 
Christian Topography, the top of the circle is between Sagittarius and Capricorn. This 
orientation appears in the fifth-century mosaic in the Sepphoris synagogue, but the similarity 
is almost certainly accidental. 
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indication about the source from which this image derives.'”* Accordingly, 
I will only consider those presenting an unusual iconographical variant: 
Capricorn, Aquarius, Pisces, Virgo and Cancer. 

In Kosmas’ miniature, Capricorn is depicted as a monster with one long 
horn, beclawed front paws, and a long tail with a bifurcated ending. An 
iconography of this sort is unique, for although this sign is often depicted 
with the hind parts of a marine creature, in virtually all cases the front is 
that of a goat, in agreement with the Greek and Latin name of the sign, 
atyókepoos, capricornus (goat-horned).'”° In the Christian Topography, the 
front appears to be that of a carnivorous animal, similar to the sea monster 
from Kosmas’ illustration of Jonah's story (CT 36a-c) and the image of the 
constellation of Ketos in the Leiden Aratea,'”° though with a (goat?) horn 
on its head. 

The case of Aquarius is similar. In accordance with its Greek name, 
U6poxóos, ‘water-pourer, the sign is usually depicted as a young man, 
pouring water from a jug." In the Christian Topography, however, he 
simply carries an amphora on his right shoulder.'”* Another sign with an 
unusual iconography is Virgo, rap6évos, ‘maiden’, ‘girl’, ‘virgin’, depicted in 
Kosmas’ treatise as a woman clad in a long robe, with her head covered.’ 
She bears a striking resemblance to Eve in Book V in S and L: not only 
are their robes the same, but they also share a very similar gesture of the 
right hand, and the only difference seems to be the halo surrounding Eve's 
head (CT 25a-b). This similarity is not explained in Kosmas’ text, and 
although Virgo is sometimes associated with Mary, it seems dubious that 
such an association could have been extended through Mary, the ‘second 


175 In the Christian Topography, all signs depicted as quadrupeds together with Capricorn are 

shown facing to the right with their heads directed outside the circle, but the human figures, 

Pisces, Scorpio and Cancer are represented along the circle with their heads facing clockwise. 

This is the usual arrangement, dictated by the size of the figures. On the iconography of the 

signs of zodiacs in late antiquity see Hachlili, 2009, 35-6. 

Similarly, the Hebrew name of the sign, "73, signifies a goat. Indeed, Capricorn is sometimes 

depicted as a goat or a kid, as in the Roman diptych with apotheosis of a deceased emperor, in 

the British Museum, dated to the second half of the fifth century, or in the Beth Alpha 

synagogue, where the image is partially destroyed; see Hachlili, 1977, 2. 

176 Cod. Voss. Lat. 79, fol. 66v. 

177 More unusual depictions appear in the Beth Alpha synagogue, where Aquarius is shown 

drawing water from a well, or in Husaifa, where Aquarius is symbolized by a large amphora 

with water pouring out of it (Hachlili, 1977, 69). 

While this aspect is unique, Aquarius, depicted with a naked torso and clad in long trousers, is 

otherwise similar to that in the Leiden Aratea (Cod. Voss. Lat. 79, fol. 49v). 

7 The representation is badly flaked in Vat, but the traces of paint suggest that she was 
represented in the same way as in the other two codices. 
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Eve’, to Eve herself. 18° Virgo is usually depicted as a naked young woman, 
occasionally identified with a mythological personage.'*' The only other 
representation where the Virgo is clad in long robes can be found in the 
zodiac in the synagogue mosaic at Hammat Tiberias, but there Virgo is 
holding a torch.'*? Cancer is depicted in the Christian Topography with a 
bifurcated tail, which is usually associated with Scorpio. Pisces are shown 
as two fish facing in the same direction, unlike the great majority of other 
examples where they face opposite ways.'*? 

It is unclear whether the unusual iconography of these signs, in particular 
of Capricorn and Aquarius, resulted from a mistake on the part of the 
miniaturist or a copyist, or whether it was intentional. However, if we 
assume the latter, it is very difficult to explain why it was only in the case 
of these signs that the miniaturist decided to deviate from their customary 
iconography. 





ossibly because they are irrelevant to the 


author’s purpose. On 


ut rather the division of the entire 
heaven into seven concentric zones.'** While I know of no such represen- 
tation dating to late antiquity, a similar depiction, showing the earth in the 
centre of the seven spheres and the sphere of the zodiac, is a diagram of 
the cosmos in a late fourteenth-century manuscript of the Book of Sidrach, 
where it illustrates a general exposition on the universe.’ A comparable 





representation appears also in the sixteenth-century Cosmographicus Liber 
of Petrus Apianus, where it shows a division of the heavens into concentric 
spheres and their movement, based on Aristotelian physics (Figure 13).!5* 
Kosmas may have used a diagram which originally illustrated a work of 


190 See Section 4.2.1. 

'8! Stern, 1954, 191-3; Kruse, Parthenos, in RE, vol. XVIII.4, 1946-50. 182 Fishof, 2001, 17. 

183 Tt has been suggested this iconography is usually inspired by Egyptian traditions (McKenzie, 
2001, 108-10), but this hypothesis has no weight since such variants sometimes appear on 
objects which show no sign of Egyptian influence: on a diptych leaf with the consecration of a 
deceased emperor, a relief from Argos and a relief from Herakleia (Gundel, 1992, no. 60). 

184 plato, Republic 10.14; Cicero, De Re Publica 6; Macrobius, Commentary on the Dream of Scipio 
1.14.21-2.10; Simplikios, Commentary on the Heavens 499—510. 

185 Steiner, 1994, 64-6; Sick, 1995, 25-30. — '8® Evans, 1998, 280. 
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Figure 13 Celestial spheres, Peter Apianus, Cosmographicus Liber, 
1524 


similar character, but because these depictions accompany very diverse and 
much later texts, it is difficult to hypothesize on his source. 


3.2.11 Antipodes 


The last miniature of Book IV, appended at the very end of the book, is 
preserved only in L (CT 12). It follows paragraph IV:25 which states that 
Book V will commence after the representation of the antipodes.'** The 
illustration is already announced in IV:23 note (preserved only in L), where 
we read that it was executed so that all who have a ‘healthy vision and sane 
mind' can by turning the miniature judge whether the antipodes can all 


!5 Corresponding folios are missing from Vat (lacuna begins after IV:22) and S (lacuna begins 
after IV:17). 
1585 [V:25 perà Thv Bay pag Gv &vrimóBoov. See also Wolska-Conus, 1968, 568. 
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be standing upright at the same time.'*? Such an invitation to change the 


orientation of a drawing and look at it from several perspectives, which 
to the best of my knowledge is unique in late antique and Byzantine art, 
confirms beyond any doubt that the miniature appeared already in the 
sixth-century codex. 

A corollary of the system of the spherical universe with a spherical earth 
in the centre, the concept of ‘antipodes’ was originally employed to illus- 
trate that in such a universe the directions ‘up’ and ‘down’ can be only 
relative.'?? It was only later that they came to have a geographical meaning, 
largely due to the theory of the division of the earth into five zones, in 
consequence of which two habitable zones, one in the northern hemisphere 
and one in the southern, were believed to exist.'?' This image was further 
modified under the influence of Eratosthenes' estimation of the size of the 
oikoumene. Eratosthenes reckoned that the length of the inhabited world 
was about a half of the circumference of the earth, and since he also believed 
that the oikoumene was twice as long as it was wide, it followed that it 
took up approximately one-quarter of the earth's surface.'?? The system of 
five zones and Eratosthenes' estimation of the size of the oikoumene were 
incorporated into the terrestrial globe made by Crates of Malos to illustrate 
Odyseus’ itinerary.” Crates believed that four inhabited worlds existed — 
two in the northern and two in the southern hemisphere, separated by the 
Ocean.'™ This image was subsequently generally accepted, although some 


189 [V:23 note Was is èv Upiv Eycov Sweis (rte Kai Aoyiopoùs acxppovass Treptorpéet dos &v 
PovAntat thy yy xai eirr&rco, ef rr&vres of &vrírrobes Súvavrtaı óp8i0i korrá& TawTov elvan, 
For the transcription of the very long inscription in the miniature see Wolska-Conus, 1968, 
568-9. 

The oldest extant text where this concept is described is Plato's Timaeus 63A, but according to 

Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 8.26, it was already introduced by Pythagoras. 

This system was most probably introduced by Parmenides, as a reflection of the five zones of 

heaven. See Strabo, Geography 2.2.1—2. It was later described by Aristotle, Meteorology 2.5; 

Geminos, Introduction to Phenomena 5.1—48; 15.1—4, 15, 25-38; Achilles Tatios, Isagoge 25 and 

29; Strabo, Geography 2.5.3; Virgil, Georgics 1.237-8; Kleomedes, De Motu Circulari 1.6.67; 

1.21.18—1.22.15. See also Hiatt, 2008, 16-17. It was generally accepted, although Posidonios 

suggested an alternative division into seven zones (Strabo, Geography 2.2.2—3; 2.3.2; 2.3.7; see 
also Aujac, 1976, 74—8) and Polybius imagined six zones (Geminos, Introduction to 

Phenomena 16.32; Strabo, Geography 2.3.1). See Romm, 2010, 215-35. 

Strabo, Geography 2.5.6. Although Aristotle imagined the oikoumene as covering more than a 

half of the circumference of the earth (Aristotle, On the Heavens 2.14). Eratosthenes accepted 

the existence of the five climatic zones, which he discusses in his poem Hermes; see Collectanea 

Alexandrina, 58-63; Romm, 1992, 128. 

133. Strabo, Geography 2.5.10; Harley and Woodward 1987, 163; Stevenson, 1921, 7-8, fig. 5. 
Crates interpreted the verse of the Odyssey: “The Ethiopians who dwell sundered in twain, the 
farthermost of men' (Homer, Odyssey 1.23), as meaning that the Ethiopians lived on either 
side of the equatorial ocean. 

194 Strabo, Geography 1.2.24. See also Hiatt, 2008, 17-18. 
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authors described the antipodes as denoting only one additional inhabited 
land TT" The existence of the antipodes was rejected by Epicureans, who 
believed the universe to be infinite and consequently without a centre, Jm 


and by authors who, like Plutarch, found the concept of upside-down people 


absurd.!?? 


Initially, Christian authors either simply accepted or dismissed the 
antipodes on logical grounds and it was only Augustine who pointed out 
their incompatibility with Christian dogma.!?? He noted that since the zone 
around the equator was impassable on account of its heat, the inhabitants of 
the other hemisphere could not be descendants of Adam through the sons 
of Noah, and consequently could not have been redeemed by Christ.!9? This 
notion was later taken up by Prokopios of Gaza, who argued that, if there 
were men on the other side of the earth, Christ must have gone there and 
suffered to save them and that there must have been there a duplicate Eden, 
Adam, serpent and deluge.?” 

Kosmas rejects the idea of the antipodes on both logical and theological 
grounds. He ridicules the idea of upside-down peoples much in the same 
vein as some classical Greek and Christian authors.??! Dismissing the exis- 
tence of the antipodes on theological grounds Kosmas quotes Acts 17:26, 
‘He made from one blood every nation of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth’ (ën) rravrós rrpoocorrov täs yis). Instead of developing an 


P5 Four inhabited worlds are also mentioned by Kleomedes, De Motu Circulari 1.2.2; 1.2.6; 
Achilles Tatios, Isagoge 30; Geminos, Introduction to Phenomena 16.1—2; 16.19-22; 16.227-8; 
Cicero, De Re Publica 6.19-20 in Scipio's dream, and in Academica 2.123; Macrobius, 
Commentary on the Dream of Scipio 2.5.33; Martianus Capella, De Nuptiis Philologiae et 
Mercurii 6.604. See also Isidore of Seville, Etymologies 14.5.17; Thomson, 1948, 386. Pliny, 
Natural History 2.161—6; 4.12.89-91 imagined only two inhabited areas on the globe and, 
interestingly, placed the island of Taprobane in the antipodean zone; see Pliny, Natural History 
6.81. Two inhabited worlds were described by Ptolemy, Geography 1.22; Almagest 2.1; 6.6; 
Proklos, In Timaeos 22 E; Simplikios, Commentary on the Heavens 4.1; John Philoponos, On 
Physics 581.1; Lucan, The Civil War 8.160. For a thorough discussion of the antipodes, with a 
focus on Latin sources, see Hiatt, 2008, 20-32. 

1% Lucretius, De Rerum Natura 1.1052-82. Epicurus, according to Diogenes Laertius, Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers 10.46 and 10.60; Lucretius, On the Nature of Things 1.951—1051; 
2.1048-89; 6.647-52. The idea that the universe was infinite was also accepted by the atomists 
(Furley, 1987, 197; Hiatt, 2008, 18-19). 

197 Plutarch, On the Face in the Moon 7 (924a-c with a somewhat entertaining analogy to the 
human body in 924c). 

18 Lactantius, Divine Institutes 3.24. For the derivation of Lactantius" arguments from earlier 
authors mocking the antipodes see Moretti, 1994, 43-4; Hiatt, 2008, 56-60. The existence of 
the antipodes was accepted by Tertullian, Ad Nationes 1.8.1; Origen, Peri Archón 2.3.6. 

' Augustine, City of God 16.9. In the eighth century, the doctrine of the antipodes was 
condemned by Pope Zacharius (Flint, 1984, 65-7). 

200 Prokopios of Gaza, Commentary on Genesis, PG 87.1, 698-70, — 20! 1:14, 20, 
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argument similar to Augustine’s, he writes that people are to live on the 
whole face of the earth, not on the reverse (ook Err &vrimpoocorrou)."? He 
continues with the passage from Philippians 2:10, which reads that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow — celestial, terrestrial and those under 
the earth. Kosmas explains that the under-the-earth ones (korrox6vioi) are 
the dead buried in the earth and that, after the Resurrection, all people and 
all angels will bow to Jesus." ?? It is not clear why Kosmas uses this quotation. 
It may be because he believes the idea of the antipodes runs counter to the 
doctrine of the Resurrection, or, possibly, he tries to build an opposition 
between korray8óvioi, that is the dead, and &vríy9oves, which is a name 
sometimes given to the antipodes.*™ Finally, based on the description in 
Luke 10:19 of Jesus giving the apostles power to tread on snakes and scorpi- 
ons, Kosmas argues that this would be impossible to reconcile with the idea 
of a spherical earth where there is no ‘up’ and 'down???? 

As has been noted, the idea of the four inhabited lands originated from 
the globe of Crates and was widely accepted in later scientific sources. It does 
not seem likely, however, that the depiction in the Christian Topography is 
directly inspired by these. The four inhabited worlds described by ancient 
writers have a precise location, contained within the two zones between the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles and the borders of the inhabitable zone around 
the equator. In Kosmas' image two of the men stand on the equator and the 
other two on the North and South Poles.??6 

The antipodes are also represented in the Byzantine Psalters with 
marginal illustrations, with the figures standing at four points of the globe 
in the ninth-century manuscripts (Figure 14), but only at two points of the 
globe in the later codices (Figure 15). Because it seems likely that the 
Christian Topography provided the source of this representation in the 
Psalters, they are of limited help for the consideration of Kosmas' sources, 


202 11:106. — ?9* 11:107. The same passage is used at the end of Book V; see Section 4.2.18. 

204 On the use of the term antichthonians see Romm, 1992, 131-2 and n. 27. 95 11:107. 

206 Harley and Woodward, 1987, 164, argued that such disposition of lands is illustrated on coins 
of Lucius Aemilius Buca, 44 BC, but no written source supports this interpretation. See 
Arnaud, 1984, 80-112. The meaning of many ancient representations of globes with a similar 
diagonal division (for example, a globe held by Helios in the middle zodiac mosaic in 
Hammat Tiberias synagogue) is not clear. In some cases, however, they clearly represent 
celestial globes, either because they are covered with stars, or because they are represented 
next to Urania (Gundel, 1992, nos. 316, 319, 319.1, 320.1; Arnaud, 1984, 54-9). 

The antipodes accompany Psalm 101:25-6 in the ninth-century Psalter Paris. gr. 20, fol. 9r, 
and in the eleventh-century Barberini Psalter, Vat. gr. 372, fol. 172. In the Psalter Paris. gr. 20, 
the antipodes are represented without the enclosing zone, but heaven is depicted separately 
above, in the form of a blue circle. On the relationship between Psalter manuscripts see J. 
Anderson, 1988, 550-68; Corrigan, 1992, 23-7, 124-5. 
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Figure 16 Demonstration of the sphericity of the earth, Gautier de Metz, 
from printed edition of Image du Monde, London, Caxton 1481 


beyond indicating that a representation of the antipodes predates the 
eleventh-century codex of Kosmas’ treatise." Although scholars have 
sometimes posited a relationship between the image of the antipodes and 
similarly arranged personifications of the four cardinal winds or of the four 
seasons, the resemblance between them seems strictly formal, and their 
significance too different to suggest any mutual influence.”” 


existing source is not clear, but the abrupt change in description from two 
inhabited worlds to four in the passages close to the miniature suggests the 
latter. A very similar representation of the earth with figures represented 
around it appears in Gautier de Metz’s Image du Monde composed in the 
1240s (Figure 16).?'? It illustrates the idea that two travellers who set off 
from one point and walk in opposite directions will meet at the other side of 
the globe.?!! The similarity of this image to that in the Christian Topography 


208 Corrigan, 1992, 25 and 68. 
209 Olsen, 1933, 204; Baltrusaitis, 1938, 256-7; Obrist, 1997, 66-70. 
210 yon den Brincken, 1992, 81-2; Hiatt, 2008, 121. JI Woodward, 1989, 3-5. 
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seems due to their shared function: they do not show the geographical 
location of the four inhabited lands on the globe, but rather the logical 
consequences of the idea that the earth is round. Paradoxically, Kosmas 
employs this image to discredit such a concept, while Gautier de Metz does 
so to support it. 


3.3 Kosmas’ cosmos illustrated in Book IV 


Eleven different images accompany Book IV in the three manuscripts. Two 
of them appear only in Vat (CT 5, 8). Both replicate another miniature, 
simplifying it and flipping it along the vertical axis (compare CT 5 to 10a—c 
and 8 to 9a-c). Of the three miniatures preserved only in S and L, one 
has no connection with Kosmas' theories, and was clearly introduced later 
(Figure 11), most probably at the same time as the additional map in Book 
II (Figure 3), with which it shares some characteristics (for example, the 
disc of the sun half-hidden beneath the earth). The other two illustrations, 
which appear only in S and L (3a—b, 6a-b), seem to have been introduced 
at the same time, as they share features which are otherwise unique in the 
treatise. One miniature is preserved only in L (CT 12), and the extensive 
lacuna in the other two codices makes it impossible to ascertain whether 
they originally contained this illustration. 

The order of miniatures in Book IV, as reconstructed on the basis 
of the references in the text, seems to be the following: (1) heaven 
and earth together (side view of the universe), announced in paragraph 
IV:1; (2) heaven and earth with the firmament, introduced in IV:2; 
(3) the long side of the universe, announced in IV:3 and referred to 
in IV:7 as showing the firmament, elevation of the earth, the Ocean and 
the earth surrounding it; (4) the map of the earth, introduced in IV:7; 
(5) the earth in the middle (with its elevation), announced in IV:10; (6) 
the ‘turned-around’ earth in the middle depicted from the north, with the 
movement of stars visible introduced in IV:15; (7) the universe according 
to the Bible, announced in IV:15b—c; (8) the universe according to pagan 
science IV:15d; (9) the antipodes IV:25. 





he first miniature orig- 
inally represented only heaven and earth together, that is a general outline 
of the universe, without the division by the firmament. In Vat, this minia- 
ture was left out, because it appeared on the same page as the second, very 
similar illustration. In S and L it was modified (‘enriched’) to become more 
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visually interesting (CT 3a—b). The second miniature, showing heaven and 
earth with the firmament, has been preserved in largely unchanged form, 
particularly in Vat (CT 4a-c). The third miniature is problematic. If we 
follow the references in the text, it should represent the universe seen from 
the long side with its content visible, but the miniature in Vat (CT 5) 
does not show the content of the universe, and the illustration in S and L 
(CT 6a-b) probably did not belong to the original set of illustrations. We 
could, however, harmonize the cycle by assuming that the representation 
of the entire universe originally followed paragraph IV:3, and was moved 
in the subsequent re-edition, to provide a contrast for the representation of 
the spherical universe (CT 1 1a-c), which was only then introduced into the 
treatise. The next miniature introduced in the text, the map of the earth, is 
preserved in its original form (CT 7a-c). This, likewise, seems to be the case 
with the following illustration, preserved only in Vat ( CT 8), most likely left 
out in the other two codices because of its similarity to the next illustra- 
tion, which, in agreement with the introduction, shows the turned-around 
representation of the earth, seen not from the south, but from the north 
(CT 9a-c). 

In the original corpus of the Christian Topography, the illustrations based 
on ancient science are introduced in passages marked as notes: the map of 
Ephoros (CT 2a-c), announced in II:80 (note), and the antipodes (CT 12) 
in IV:17—22 (note). The spherical universe (CT 1la—c) is found in IV:15d, 
the status of which is not clear, but which was probably meant as a caption 
to the miniature. Because the rotes were most probably included in the text 
only in the subsequent edition of the treatise, it seems that it was only in this 
later version that Kosmas inserted miniatures illustrating his opponents' 
theories, intending them as a contrast to his own views, and thus making 
his work even more polemical. 








from a bare outline of the cosmos, 
through its divisio o superimposed spaces, to a representation 
of what these spaces contain, followed by the map of the earth and the 
miniature showing the movement of the heavenly bodies. This arrange- 





ment corresponds to the order of creation: the original creation of heaven 
and earth (Genesis 1:1) — the outline ofthe universe, preserved in a modified 
form in S and L (CT 3a—b); creation of the firmament in the second day 
(Genesis 1:6) - the miniature showing the universe divided by the firmament 
(CT 4a-c); the gathering of waters under the firmament and emergence of 
the dry land (Genesis 1:9) — the universe, and the map of the earth and 
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its elevation (CT 10a—c, 7a—c, 8); the creation of the heavenly bodies, the 
signs of seasons (Genesis 1:14) — the miniature showing the movement of 
the sun and its different path in the course of the year (CT 9a—c). Kosmas 
argues that the reason that God took six days to create the universe was 
to allow the angels, whose task it was to operate the cosmos, time to learn 
its forms.?? Thus, through arranging the illustrations in the order of the 
creation, Kosmas gave his readers an opportunity to acquire the knowledge 
of the form of the universe in the same way as the angels did at the beginning 
of time. 


212 [[I:13, 28-32 note, 36-42 note, 48-9 note; X:39. 
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4.1 Commentary on Exodus (V:1—66) 


According to its title, Book V provides a discussion of the tabernacle and 
a concordance of the prophets and apostles.! In addition to these, in the 
Hypothesis, at the beginning of the treatise, we read that this book includes 
representations of the famous places visited by the Israelites during their 
Exodus.” In reality, Book V contains a brief introduction to Biblical typol- 
ogy; an exposition on Exodus, which falls roughly into two parts — a com- 
mentary on the itinerary leading to the theophany on Sinai,’ and the discus- 
sion of the tabernacle; and finally, a catalogue of patriarchs, prophets and 
saints, distinct both in terms of content and the text-image relationship. 

Unlike the miniatures of Book IV, the majority of the illustrations of 
Book V were not created for the Christian Topography. This does not mean, 
however, that they do not partake in Kosmas' argument. On the contrary, 
even the choice of sources from which they were copied seems calculated 
to increase their impact. In what follows I analyse the illustrations, their 
relationship with the text, their iconography and the sources from which 
they derive. In doing so, I try to ascertain what was the role of the miniatures 
in Kosmas' argument, and how he used their potential. 


4.1.1 Shadow — image - reality 


While discussing the Biblical typology in the opening paragraphs of Book V, 
Kosmas elucidates the relationship between the Old Testament, the church 


and the heavenly reality to come, through the metaphor of a painterly 


C process. Faking inspiration from the Epistle to the Hebrews 10:1, ‘For the 


Law having a shadow of good things to come, and not the very image of 
the things’, he writes that the events of Exodus were only a shadow (oxic), 


1 Aóyos & Ev d tort Tfj arvis 7j Biacypaqn, kal Gv mpopnTtäv kal é&rooTóAov f| euupovia. 


Cf. Hypothesis 6 (Wolska-Conus, 1968, 267). 

Hypothesis 8 seems to specifically refer to images: kateypåyapev . . . a Tos roUs TóÓTrous, Èv ols 
eüprjoets Kal Thy EEoSov atrróv àv TopanArrav (Wolska-Conus, 1968, 269-71). 

For Kosmas it is not so much the giving of the Law, but the revelation itself that is the most 
important moment of the Sinai episode; see below, Sections 4.1.2.2 and 4.1.3. 


Commentary on Exodus 


while the church and its sacraments are an image (cixcov) of the reality 
of the second condition. He compares the shadow — the Old Testament — 







.* Exegesis of this 
sort was not uncommon, but while most authors placed emphasis on the 


New Testament fulfilment of the Old,? Kosmas stressed that both the Old 
Testament (oxic) and the church (eikó»v) prepare humans for the real things 
(1rp&yuaro) of the second condition. In the following paragraphs Kosmas 
compares the events of the Exodus — the crossing of the Red Sea, the water 
gushing from the rock, etc. — to the sacraments of the church. At the same 
time he interprets them as signs of the future condition, with the arrival in 
the Promised Land symbolizing its beginning.’ Through this reading, the 
story of Exodus becomes a reflection of the Christian life on earth, sustained 
through sacraments just as the Israelites were sustained by water from the 
rock, and leading to the eternal life as the Israelites were led to the Promised 
Land.* 


4.1.2 The itinerary through the desert and the theophany on Sinai 
4.1.2.1 The itinerary through the desert (V:13-18) 


The commentary entitled ‘The passage of the Israelites into the desert after 
their exodus’ (H perà tiv &&o8ov èv éprjuco tæv lopamArróv ei&Baocis) 
begins with an account of the events after the crossing of the Red Sea.’ It is 
accompanied by four miniatures: three, preserved only in S and L, illustrate 
the Israelites’ journey through the desert (CT 13-15).'? One, preserved in 
Vat and S, represents the theophany on Sinai (CT 16).!! There is relatively 
little text, and the narration is largely built around the miniatures. 


e 


V4. 
For the list of references see Sheerin, 1986, 317-18; Daniélou, 1960, esp. 168-71, 190-2; 
Kessler, 1991/1992, 55-6; Kessler, 2000, 53-63. 
A similar connection is apparent in the fifth Hymn on Unleavened Bread by Ephrem: ‘He has 
entered into fulfilment and put on the garment / of the symbols woven for him by the Holy 
Spirit / The type was in Egypt, the reality in the Church / The sealing of the reward (will be) in 
the Kingdom.’ Quoted after Kessler, 2000, 44. 
V:5-6. 
This interpretation is repeated in the second part of Book V, in the chapter on Moses (V:111). 
Such an exegesis is reminiscent of Hebrews 3:16, for the discussion of which see Schenck, 2007, 
29. For a different interpretation see Clark, 2009, 124—5. 
V3. — ! There is a lacuna following fol. 47v in Vat. 

Lacuna following fol. 104v in L. 
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to a rough sketch{(Gkiarypapia)))giving an idea, but not the details, in 
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After briefly recounting how, having crossed the Red Sea, the Israelites 
began making their way into the desert of Sur, at the end of paragraph 
V:13, Kosmas introduces the first illustration." The miniature shows the 
Israelites and Aaron standing behind Moses, who extends his staff towards 
twelve streams of water emerging from a rock (CT 13a-b).? No inscrip- 
tions identify the scene, but the text following the illustration opens with a 
narration of the itinerary after the Israelites departed from Merra. Because 
neither their arrival there nor the events at Merra are described in the text, 
it seems that the miniature fills in the gap in the story, showing the place of 
bitter waters, which turned sweet when Moses, at God's instruction, threw 
a piece of wood into them (Exodus 15:23-5).'* 

Since Moses in the miniature appears to be striking a rock, the scene has 
been also identified as the miracle at Choreb (Exodus 17:1-6),'? but this 
interpretation runs against the narrative sequence, and moreover Moses 
is depicted in a similar manner in other Byzantine representations of the 
sweetening of the waters of Merra (Figure 17).5 On the other hand, the 
twelve streams of water emerging from the rock prompted some to identify 
this illustration as the arrival of the Israelites at Elim (Exodus 15:27). 
Nevertheless, in Elim water was plentiful and did not require any super- 
natural intervention. Consequently, had that scene been intended, there 
would be no justification for showing Moses approaching water with his 
staff. Moreover, while the Bible mentions twelve springs only in the context 
of Elim, the twelve sources are represented in each of the itinerary illustra- 
tions in the Christian Topography. This is not at all uncommon, and has 
been convincingly explained through an association with the twelve tribes, 
a link visualized, for example, in a fresco in the Dura Europos synagogue 
(Figure 18)."* 


? V:13 finishes with a formula: "Form ov kataypawyat kai toto ToI®OSE. 

In contrast to young, dark-haired Moses, Aaron, according to the Bible only two years his 

senior, is depicted as an old man. Such iconography is common, and may result from a 

tradition that Moses did not show any visible signs of aging. See Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses 

1.76. 

M. As already pointed out by Wolska-Conus, 1970, 26 n. 13.2. See also Rjedin, 1916, 205. 

15 Nordström, 1958, 105; Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 62-4. 

Ip Nestori and Bisconti, 2000, table XXV; Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 712-15. The 
similarity of the figure of Moses in different water miracles conforms to a long-observed 
tendency towards mutual influence between their iconography in late antique and Byzantine 
art. See Becker, 1909; Kraeling, 1956, 118-23. 

17 Weitzmann and Galavaris, 1991, 55. 

15. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Exodus 497; Philo, Life of Moses 1.189; Eusebius of Caesarea, 

Preparatio Evangelica 445d. See also Milgrom, 1978, 45-7; Weitzmann and Kessler, 1990, 64—6; 

Robinson, 1987, 376-88; Lanfranchi, 2006, 278-9. 
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Figure 17 Moses sweetens the bitter waters of Merra; the twelve sources and seventy 
palms of Elim, Smyrna, fol. 83r 





Figure 18 Twelve tribes around the well of Be'er and objects of the tabernacle, Dura 
Europos synagogue fresco, c. AD 250 
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The pillar of fire (oTWAos rrupós), the cloud (vepéAn) and the hand of God, 
which accompany this scene and reappear in the following two illustrations, 
all indicate divine guidance and protection.'? Their presence in each of the 
three miniatures is unusual: the pillar of fire is most often represented at the 
beginning of the Israelites' journey, while the cloud is rarely represented at 
all.” Aside from the Christian Topography, it is only in the Byzantine Psalters 
with marginal illustrations that both miraculous phenomena feature in most 
of the itinerary scenes.”! While the rainbow-coloured cloud hovering above 
the Israelites in the Christian Topography seems unique,” the representation 
of the pillar of fire in the form of an architectonical column is common in 
late antiquity, but rare in later periods (Figure 19). 

Kosmas writes that from Merra the Israelites arrived in Elim, a place with 
twelve sources and seventy palms, which at the time of the writing of the 
Christian Topography was called Raithou. He reports that until this point the 
Israelites had the sea on their right and the desert on the left, but from Elim 
they began to climb towards the mountain, leaving the sea behind them. 
When they had travelled half of the distance between Elim and Mount Sinai, 
manna fell and the Israelites celebrated their first Sabbath. Finally, at the 
end of paragraph V:14, he introduces an illustration.” 

The miniature renders the situation described in the text — the Israelites, 
marching from Elim (in the upper left corner), towards the mountain 
(in the lower right corner), have the sea (extending along the left side 
of the illustration in S) behind them (CT 14a-b). The seventy palms of 
Elim are symbolized by seven trees (six in L), while the twelve sources 
are depicted as twelve streams emerging from a rock, very much as in 


19 Exodus mentions the pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire only at the beginning of the Israelites’ 
journey (Exodus 13:21—2, 14:19, 14:24), but because both are referred to in Numbers (9:18-22, 
10:11—12, 10:36, 14:14), it seems implicit that they accompanied the Israelites during the entire 
passage through the desert. Furthermore, this is how they are described in Psalms (77:14, 
104:39). 

20 Jeremias, 1980, ills, 26, 28; Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 696—705, 721; Ferrua, 1991, ills. 
65, 67, 137; Weitzmann and Kessler, 1990, 41. 

?! Athos Pantokrator 61, fol. 103v (Psalm 77), fol. 151v (Psalm 104); Paris. gr. 20, fol. 15r (Psalm 
104); Chludov Psalter, fol. 107r (Psalm 104); Bristol Psalter, Add. 40731, fol. 127r (Psalm 77), 
fol. 176v (Psalm 104); Theodore Psalter, fol. 142r (Psalm 104); Barberini Psalter, Barb. gr. 372, 
fol. 130v (Psalm 77), fol. 180v (Psalm 104). 

?7? [n the Psalters the cloud is depicted as a blue zone enclosing the Israelites, In the Octateuchs it 

appears in an illustration of Exodus 14:19-20 as darkness behind the pillar of fire ( Weitzmann 

and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 697—9). 

From the ninth century it is replaced by an elongated flame; see for example Paris. gr. 510, 

fol. 264v. 

%4 V:14 finishes with the formula"Eo-iv oŭv kat taŭra Siaypdyat oUrcos. 
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Figure 19 Exodus scenes, Psalm 103, Chludov Psalter, fol. 107r, ninth century 


the previous illustration.” The city between the sources and the palms rep- 
resents Raithou, identified by Kosmas with the site of the Biblical Elim.2° 
Simplified in L, in S the vignette with multicoloured walls surmounted by 
domes is similar to the cities in the Adulis miniature in Vat, where the same 
representation of the sea appears as well, suggesting that these elements 
belong to the original cartographical vocabulary employed by Kosmas." 
The city, the sea and the mountain provide a topographic context for the 
miracle of manna depicted in the upper right, where four men (two in L) 
collect small roundels thrown by the hand of God, which emerges from 
the segment of heaven.”* The rigidly symmetrical composition resembles a 


5 The twelve sources (al 8c5Beka mhyai) and the seventy palms (ol o" poivixes) are identified by 
inscriptions to the left of the miniature. In the Octateuchs the sources of Elim are depicted as 
twelve pools of water (Weitzmann and Bernabd, 1999, ills. 712-15). The Jewish poet Ezekiel 
describes them as issuing from a rock (Ezekiel, Exagoge 13.250); see also Lanfranchi, 2006, 
280-2; Bienaimé, 1984, 56-7. The same tradition is preserved in the Hermencia. See 
Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 66. 

26 An inscription to the left of the miniature reads: 1r6A1s'EAww h viv KaAoupévn PaiBou. 

7 In Lit is represented as a circuit of crenellated walls. See also Chapter 2. 

28 The scene is inscribed: Aads lepanAtrràv To ué&vva ExAey(Gpevov), 
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Figure 20 Miracle of the quails, miracle of the manna, Seraglio, 203r 


representation in the Byzantine Octateuchs (Figure 20),? and this connec- 
tion seems confirmed by the depiction of the marching Israelites in the 
lower part of the illustration. Almost exactly the same group, including a 
child addressing Moses and a figure carrying a basket (in S), appears in 
the Octateuchs, in the illustration showing Aaron storing manna (Exodus 
16:15-36) (Figure 21), an event signalled in Kosmas' miniature by a jar 
(oté&uvos) placed next to the column of fire." It seems therefore that such 
depiction of the Israelites, corresponding to that in the Octateuch, served to 
emphasize the significance of the scene which has been abbreviated in the 
miniature of the Christian Topography.?! 

Some elements of the illustration — an Israelite leading animals, in the 
upper left of the composition, and the sun above him — appear merely 
to render the illustration more picturesque. Overall, they contribute to an 


?? Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 716-19. On the derivation of this scene from Octateuchs 
see Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 73. A similar representation appears in a fourth-century 
fresco in the Cemetery of Ciriaca in Rome (Nestori, 1993, 45). 

9? This scene appears only in the eleventh-century Vat. gr. 747, fol. 93r, and the twelfth-century 
Ser., fol. 205v (Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 720—1). 

3l Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills, 692-5. 
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Figure 21 Aaron storing manna, Vat. gr. 747, fol. 93r, 
eleventh century 


impression of a certain horror vacui, a quality the miniature shares with the 
illustration of the theophany on Sinai (CT 16a-b). 

The miracle of manna and the arrival of the quails, described almost 
simultaneously in the Bible (Exodus 16:12-13), are usually represented 
together (Figure 20). Their separate illustration in the Christian Topography 
resulted in a repetition of the description of the events which preceded 
them: after the miniature showing the miracle of manna, Kosmas reiterates 
the story of the Israelites' journey from Merra to Elim and into the desert. 
At the mid point of their journey to the mountain, the quails descended in 
the evening, manna fell in the morning, and they kept Shabbat, 'according 
to what is written’ (ka®& yéyparrtat) (V:15). This formula, usually intro- 
ducing a scriptural quotation,” is followed by an illustration representing 
the Israelites with Aaron, standing behind Moses, who extends his staff 
towards a vertical rock with twelve ovals, identified by an inscription as 


32 V:15, The same formula appears in II:18, 26, 39, 40, 57, 74, 77, 90, 108; I1I:2, 4, 22, 23, 28, 71, 
73; IV:1, 22. See Wolska-Conus, 1970, 34 n. 18.2. 
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Figure 22 The plague of flies, Smyrna Octateuch, fol. 82r 


twelve sources.?? A flock of quails (óprvyouryrpa) flies above the heads of 
the Israelites, who seem oblivious to their presence. In L a man catching 
birds is depicted to the left, but this figure is most probably a later addi- 
tion copied from the previous illustration (CT 14a-b). This iconography 
is unusual, as in other Byzantine representations the Israelites either catch, 
roast or eat alive the birds flying into their mouth (Figure 20).?* It is also 
interesting to note the formal resemblance of Kosmas' miniature to the 
Octateuch illustration of the plague of flies (Exodus 8:1), where a group of 
men move from a city on the left, towards a column on the right with large, 
bird-like insects flying above them (Figure 22).*° 

The representation of Moses has been interpreted as the striking of the 
rock at Kadesh,* the division of the Red Sea into twelve paths correspond- 
ing to the twelve tribes of Israel," or the Israelites arriving at the eastern 


33 An inscription to the right of the miniature reads: rrryai ip. 


9^ The Octateuch depiction of the Israelites eating the birds which fly into their mouth is 
probably influenced by Numbers 11:31—3, where Israelites fall ill after eating raw meat 
(Weitzmann and Bernabó, 1999, ills. 716—19). 

35 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 656-9. This similarity is difficult to explain, and may be 
accidental. 

?6 Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 78, 82; Weitzmann and Galavaris, 1991, 55. 

37 Nordström, 1958, 93-5. For the division of the Red Sea into twelve paths see, for example, 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Exodus 14.21; Midrash Exodus Rabbah 24.1; Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 
42; Eusebius, Commentary on Psalms, PG 23, 911; Origen, Homily on Exodus 144. The division 
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shore of the Sinai Peninsula.?* Because all these identifications run against 
the Exodus sequence of events and have no relationship with the text to 
which the miniature is appended, it seems more likely that the scene repre- 
sents the striking of the rock at Choreb, which Kosmas discusses after the 
illustration.* His interpretation of the miracle is inspired by 1 Corinthians 
10:3, describing a rock which travelled with the Israelites through the desert 
and provided water whenever they thirsted. While this may suggest that 
the twelve streams which appear in every itinerary illustration refer to this 
miraculous rock, such a hypothesis is undermined by the fact that their 
form is different in the last miniature." Here, the shape may have been 
inspired by an allusion to this story in Deuteronomy 8:15 and in Psalms 
113:8 and 135:16, which describe the rock as flinty or steep (&xpórouos).?! 
It is also interesting to note the similarity of the rock in front of Moses 
to a natural formation at the entrance to Sinai valley, a large boulder with 
twelve superimposed sources of water.” It is difficult to hypothesize, how- 
ever, why this particular topographic feature, not mentioned by any late 
antique account of Sinai, would be included in Kosmas’ illustration. Pos- 
sibly, it was introduced later, for example in a copy made in Sinai, and 
that originally the form of the rock with the twelve springs was consis- 
tent throughout the itinerary cycle. On the other hand, such a shape could 
also result from the confusion with the form of the sea in the previous 
miniature. 

The cities in the upper part of the illustration are inscribed Elim (réie 
'EAcíu), on the left, and Raithou (réie Poto), on the right. Because 
Kosmas identified Raithou with the site of the Biblical Elim, the inscrip- 
tions are clearly erroneous and the cities most probably represent Raithou 
(the site of the Biblical Elim) and Pharan (the site of the Biblical Raphidim). 
The city on the left is depicted as a circuit of crenellated walls with towers, 
the same as Raithou in the preceding miniature in L. The city on the right 


of the Red Sea into twelve paths is depicted in the Russian manuscripts of the Christian 
Topography dating to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but this composition is very 
different, and appears at the beginning of the commentary on Exodus (A. S. Uvarov Collection, 
Moscow, MS 1731, fol. 41v, dated 1495; Moscow Public Library, Buslaev Collection MS 738, 
fol. 29r, fifteenth-sixteenth century; Ivarov Collection, cod. 566 B1, 365). 

?* Della Valle, 1990, 349-50, 

33 Nordström, 1958, 105; Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 62-4. 

“© Neither Kosmas nor St Paul mentions them, but twelve streams issuing from the rock which 

followed the Israelites are described by Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Exodus 497. See 

Nordström, 1958, 106-8. 

For a similar depiction see, for example, in Via Latina Catacomb frescos, Ferrua, 1991, ills. 39, 

149. 

42 Newnham, 1830, pl. 5. 
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has the form of a building with a gabled roof and with two columns flanking 
the entrance. The same two cities appear in the Adulis illustration in S and 
L, where their place is reversed. Unlike the vignettes in the Adulis miniature 
in Vat (CT la) and in the preceding itinerary miniature in S (CT 14a), they 
do not seem to belong to the original cartographical vocabulary employed 
by Kosmas.” 

In the text following the illustration Kosmas identifies the city of Pharan 
with the Biblical Raphidim, where the Israelites camped. He writes that 
because they thirsted, Moses along with the elders travelled 6 miles from 
Pharan to Mount Choreb, that is Mount Sinai, where he made waters gush 
from a rock.** He then describes the arrival of Jethro and the battle with 
Amalek, and concludes paragraph V:18 with a customary formula intro- 
ducing a miniature.*^ It seems therefore that this was the original location 
of the third itinerary illustration, subsequently displaced in the process 
of copying.' The battle with Amalek and the arrival of Jethro (Exodus 
18:1-12), not represented in the miniature, both took place at Raphidim. 
This suggests that the miniature was intended largely to depict the place 
of these events, which is consistent with the Hypothesis, at the beginning 
of the Christian Topography, where Kosmas announces representations of 
the places associated with the events of the Exodus." Through an emphasis 
on the location of Biblical events and through the combination of Exodus 
scenes with the vignettes of the contemporary cities, Kosmas stressed the 
continuity between his own time and the time of the Bible. His method 
is not dissimilar to that employed in the Onomasticon of Eusebius,^ the 
sixth-century Madaba mosaic map (Figure 2),*° and representations of loca 
sancta on pilgrims’ souvenirs, which combine depictions of contemporary 
shrines with representations of the biblical events they commemorated 
(Figure 23).5 A similar sense of continuity is also apparent in accounts of 
pilgrims, who were often able to conjure the Biblical past before their eyes 
and witness a holy event upon visiting the place where it occurred.*! At the 


43 See Section 2.1; Ehrensperger-Katz, 1969, 1—27. 

^^ He quotes passages of Psalms referring to that event: Psalms 77:15, 104:41, 77:16. 

45 V:16-18"Eotw oUv kai tatita Biaypéyar ot, — "6 Wolska-Conus, 1970, 34. 

4? Hypothesis 8. — "5 Groh, 1983, 23-32; Leyerle, 1996, 119-43. 

49 Brubaker, 2002, esp. 236-41. See also Chapter 2. Of the places represented in the Christian 
Topography only Raphidim appears in the Madaba map. No vignette of the city accompanies it; 
there is simply an inscription that marks the place in the desert where the battle with Amalek 
occurred. 

59 Grabar, 1958, 19, 21, 52; Weitzmann, 1974, 35-7; Vikan, 1982, 19-22; Vikan, 1990, 97; 

MacCormack, 1990, 7—40. 

For the account of Paula's vision of the infant in the manger in Bethlehem witnessed *with the 

eye of faith' and her vision of the Crucifixion in the Holy Sepulchre see Jerome, Epistle 
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same time the sheer existence of loca sancta confirmed the reality of the Holy 
Scripture, providing visible and tangible proof of the Biblical account. It 
is probably with this double purpose in mind that Kosmas identifies con- 
temporary cities with the sites of Biblical events, and plots the scenes of 
Exodus onto places which may have been known to his readers. He strives 
to reinforce this argument by claiming to have first-hand knowledge of the 
area, but this statement is undermined by his confused description of the 
itinerary." 


108.9-10. See also Frank, 2000, 98-100; Vikan, 1990, 97-107; Palmer, 1994 39-53, esp. 40-1; 
Maraval, 1985, 61-104; Johnson, 201 2b, 565. 
52 Cyril of Jerusalem, Mystagogic Catecheses 2.4; 10.19; 13.4. See also Frank, 2000, 102-4; 
Campbell, 1991, 6. 
Kosmas writes that he travelled some of the areas of Sinai on foot, and claims to have seen 
inscriptions which, when translated from Hebrew, designated the names of the tribes and the 
dates of their departures during the Exodus (V:53). On inscriptions found in the Sinai 
Peninsula see Negev, 1981, 66-71. Jewish traditions located Sinai in Arabia, not in the Sinai 
Peninsula; see Kerkeslager, 1999, 146-9, 151-67, 213. 
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Kosmas follows a common tradition when he identifies Klysma as 
the place where the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, adding that one 
could still observe the traces of Pharaoh’s chariots miraculously renewing 
themselves.** The next two sites, Phoenikion, where the Israelites arrived 
after crossing the Red Sea, and Merra, are impossible to locate.?? Then Kos- 
mas identifies Elim with Raithou, where, as he reports in Book II, Menas, 
with whom he visited Adulis, became a monk. He writes that the twelve 
sources of water were still visible, while the seventy palms had become 
much more numerous. This description may give an impression of first- 
hand knowledge, but it is strikingly similar to Ammonios' account of the 
martyrdom of the monks of Raithou. Ammonios, whose date is uncer- 
tain, is also the only other author who identifies Raithou with the Bibli- 
cal Elim.?* The location of Raithou has not been conclusively established 
but the majority of scholars situate it in the vicinity of Et-Tur,” significantly 
to the south of Raphidim, mentioned next by Kosmas, consequently making 
the route he describes very roundabout. Kosmas follows the universally 
accepted identification of Raphidim with Pharan.*' The site of Pharan has 
been conclusively located at Tell Mahrad in the western edge of the Wadi 
Feiran oasis, about 36 miles from Mount Sinai. This location, however, 
is at odds with Kosmas' description of Mount Choreb, which he identifies 
with Mount Sinai, as only 6 miles distant from Pharan.9? Although this 
has led some scholars to suggest that he identified Mount Serbal, located 


about 6 miles from Pharan, with the mountain of the theophany, this 

55 Vë: Eusebius, Onomasticon 44.3. Egeria, Travels Y5 and Piacenza Pilgrim, Travels 41.5-8 

describe the traces of Pharaoh's chariot. Orosius, History 8.1—10, writes that they renewed 

themselves miraculously. 

55 V:13. See Wolska-Conus, 1970, n. 1. The site of Mera is usually identified with Ayn Musa 
Oasis, See Eckenstein, 1921, 115; Dennefeld, 1936, 31—2. According to another hypothesis, it 
should be identified with the site of Abu Mereir; see Wilkinson in Egeria, Travels 104 n. 10. 

56 Vil4, 

5 Ammonios, ‘Report (Relatio) concerning the slaughter of the monks of Sinai and Raithou’, 153. 

55 Dahari, 2000, 22 dated this text to the late fourth century, but others believe it to be a late 
sixth-century fabrication. See Devreesse, 1940, 219; Mayerson, 1976, 375. Egeria, Travels Y12, 
locates Elim in Arandara, which may be the same as Surandela, identified with Elim by the 
Pilgrim of Piacenza, Travels 41. See also Dahari, 2000, 138. 

5? Weil, 1908, 191, 202; Winstedt, 1909, 388; Eckenstein, 1921, 120; Gorce, 1936, 161; 

Wolska-Conus, 1968, 369 n. 56.5; Finkelstein, 1985, 39, 60—1 and figs. A and T; Dahari, 2000, 

138-46. 

From the point of view of logic of the itinerary described by Kosmas, the hypothesis locating 

Raithou in Abu Zenima, to the north of Pharan, seems more favourable (Sevéenko, 1966, 256 

n. 2). This identification, not associated with any archaeological remains, is supported by the 

evidence of an eighth-century papyrus which mentions Raithou as a site just to the south of 

Klysma (Pap. Aphrod. 1433. Bell, 1910, 282-3). See also Mayerson, 1981, 167-76. 

Eusebius, Onomasticon 142.22—5; Egeria, Travels Y15. 

9? Dahari, 2000, 15 ff., 1130 — 99 V:16. 
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seems unlikely. It rather seems that his confusion simply resulted from the 
merging of two separate traditions: a number of Christian exegetes, notably 
Eusebius and Jerome, located Mount Choreb in the proximity of Pharan, but 
unlike Kosmas, they did not identify Choreb with Sinai.5? Conversely, some 
authors identified Choreb with Sinai, but did not locate it in the vicinity of 
Pharan.® Kosmas unwittingly combined these two ideas without realizing 
that they were mutually exclusive, which suggests that his knowledge of the 
Sinai Peninsula was not as thorough as he would like us to believe.” 

While in his account Kosmas strives — not always successfully — to adhere 
to the topographical setting of the events of Exodus, he seems less concerned 
about their temporal sequence. In the Book of Exodus the miracle of the 
quails precedes that of the manna, although, as already noted, both occur 
in close succession. Kosmas’ illustrations show the water miracle at Merra, 
the miracle of the manna together with the twelve sources of Elim, and 
the miracle of the quails along with the water miracle at Choreb.® It has 
been suggested that the sequence in the Christian Topography was inspired 
by the narrative of Numbers, where the manna is briefly mentioned in 
11:7-9, the miracle of the quails in 11:31—2 and the striking of the rock at 
Kadesh in Numbers 20:13. Nevertheless, this interpretation disrupts the 
relationship between the illustrations and the text they accompany, runs 
against the sequence of the cycle where they precede the theophany on 
Sinai and detaches the scenes from the locations designated by the cities. 
Finally, it does not account for the representation of the storing of manna, 
however abbreviated. It seems more likely that the sequence in the Christian 
Topography was inspired by Psalm 77, where a water miracle (77:15-16) 
is followed by the miracle of the manna (77:23-5) and by the miracle of 
the quails (77:26-8).”” Moreover, the shared leadership of Moses and Aaron 


é Dennefeld, 1936, 38; Gatier, 1989, 503. Gorce, 1937, 161 suggested that such an identification 
resulted from Kosmas' sympathies for the Nestorian monks of Pharan and his opposition to 
the orthodox monks of the Sinai Monastery. Against such a hypothesis see Schweitz, 1908. We 
should not make too much of the fact that Kosmas does not mention the Sinai Monastery: 
after all, in his account of the Exodus, he does not mention the monastery at Raithou, where 
his friend Menas was a monk. 

® Eusebius, Onomasticon 142.22 and Jerome, De Pentateuco, PL 23, 916. 

5$ Such identification is in fact already made in the Bible; see Deuteronomy 1:2, 1:6, 1:19, 4:10, 
15, 5:2, 9:8, 18:16, 19:1; 3 Kings 8:9; Psalm 105:19; Midrash Rabbah 52; Pirke Rabbi Eleazar 321; 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 167. 

57 Weil, 1908, 225. 

55 The same order of events is given by St Ephrem in the prologue to his Commentary on Exodus, 
but not in the Commentary itself. 

59 Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 81. 

7? Psalm 77 does not account for the second water miracle, but a water miracle is described in 
Psalm 103 (quoted in this context by Kosmas) and Psalm 113:8. 
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during the Exodus, emphasized in Psalms, may account for Aaron’s presence 
in all three itinerary miniatures."! The connection with Psalms is also clear 
in the text: in his discussion of the itinerary Kosmas does not provide a 
single citation from Exodus, but quotes four different passages of Psalms.”* 
This may be simply because Psalms constituted the best-known part of 
the Bible. The Psalter, familiar from the liturgy, held a distinctive place as 
recommended starting point for the study of Christian doctrine and was 
frequently employed even at the most basic level of learning as a tool for 
acquiring literacy.” Kosmas’ near contemporary Cassiodorus argued that 
the Psalms provide Christian education to rival the pagan enkyklios paideia, 
and absolve the student from recourse to secular literature to further his 
education. "7 While Kosmas himself does not make such a claim, the use of 
Psalms, which featured so prominently in Christian learning, may serve to 
emphasize further his interpretation of the Exodus as a figure of the earthly 
condition, the period of education and preparation for the future heavenly 
existence.” 


4.1.2.2 Theophany on Sinai (V:19) 


The next illustration, showing the theophany on Sinai, follows the paragraph 
where Kosmas recounts how Moses ascended the mountain covered with 
fire and darkness, and remained in the cloud fasting for forty days, until 
God revealed to him in visions how he created the universe (CT 16a—b).”° 
The composition is complex and the relationship between the various 
scenes it includes is not entirely clear. In the lower right corner, enclosed 
within a rainbow-coloured arch, Moses is represented in proskynesis before 
a mountain covered with flames. According to the inscription, this is Moses 
fasting for forty days in the cloud,” that is, as the text preceding the minia- 
ture indicates, Moses is waiting to learn through a vision how God created 
the universe. This representation is unusual. The only analogy is provided 
by a miniature in the Ashburnham Pentateuch, showing Moses prostrated 


71 Psalm 76:21: ‘you guided your people like sheep by the hand of Moses and Aaron’ See also 


Psalm 104:26. 
72 V:13: Psalm 104:39; V:16: Psalm 77:15 and 16; Psalm 104:41. 
73 Becker, 2006a, 9, 93, 170, 206; Lamb, 1962, 23-79; von Lilienfeld, 1983, 465—507; Peers, 2004, 
53. 
74 Walker, 1998, 226-34. ` 75 Daniélou, 1960, 153, 170-1; Lundberg, 1942, 20, 178-87. 
V:19 Bom ov fj Siaypap rv mposipnuévov oUros. In Vat the illustration follows a lacuna 
after fol. 44v, 
Moüocfis Écoxev Tis vepéAns &ppoxros Siapeivas Autoe TesoapdaKovTa kal vukras 
TEOcapókovra. See Exodus 24:18, 34:27; Deuteronomy 11:9-11. 
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Figure 24 Theophany on Sinai, Ashburnham Pentateuch, 
fol. 76r, late sixth century (?) 


on top of the mountain (Figure 24).* Nevertheless, in the Ashburnham 
Pentateuch Moses, accompanied by Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, is depicted 
outside the cloud, not within it. The colourful appearance of the cloud in 
Kosmas’ miniature, the same as in the preceding itinerary illustrations, does 
not correspond to the description of the dark cloud covering Sinai in Exodus 
19:16.7? Instead, it resembles Byzantine representations of a rainbow,* and 
seems particularly close to the rainbow orb surrounding enthroned God in 
the vision of Ezekiel in the Vatican manuscript of the Christian Topography 


78 Ashburnham Pentateuch, fol. 76r. See Verkerk, 2004, 89-96, fig. 21. 

7^ It may have been inspired by an interpretation similar to that of Gregory of Nyssa, who 
described its darkness as ‘luminous’ (Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses 2.163). 

99 See, for example, representations of a rainbow in the covenant of Noah with God (Genesis 
9:13) in the Vienna Genesis (Zimmerman, 2003, fig. 5); for the Octateuchs see Weitzmann and 
Bernabó, 1999, ills. 147—50; for the discussion of Byzantine descriptions of rainbows, see 
James, 1996, 91-123. 
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(CT 42).9! The link between representation of these two theophanies is 
reinforced by an inscription, identifying the line below the throne of the 
Lord in the vision of Ezekiel as sidos otepecopatos, a resemblance of the 
firmament, referring to Exodus 24:10.9 Thus, the rainbow cloud appears to 
denote the sphere of divine presence to which, in Kosmas' miniature, Moses 
has been admitted. The depiction of Moses prostrated within a luminous 
cloud is reminiscent of representations of the apostles in the Transfigura- 
tion. These two visions were already linked in the Gospel narrative of the 
Transfiguration which included Moses and Elijah, the two prophets of Sinai 
(Matthew 17:1-9; Mark 9:2-8; Luke 9:28-36), and contrasted the partial 
vision bestowed on Moses with a full vision of the incarnate God experi- 
enced by the apostles.** This contrast is also illustrated in the sixth-century 
mosaic in the Monastery of St Catherine in Sinai where the Transfigura- 
tion in the apse, with Christ in the centre, is accompanied by Moses at 
the burning bush, and Moses receiving the Law, both figures bowing their 
heads to avoid looking at God (Figure 25).* Unlike the mosaic, Kosmas’ 
miniature hints at the similarity of the two theophanies, possibly due to the 
importance Kosmas attached to the revelation concerning the tabernacle. 
For Kosmas the vision of the tabernacle is considerably more important 
than the giving of the Law. This event is represented above, where Moses 
extends his hands covered with his cloak to receive the two tablets.” The 
giving of the Law is only briefly mentioned at the beginning of Book V, as a 
type and shadow of the gift of the Holy Spirit.” The same interpretation is 
repeated in the chapter on Moses in the second part of Book V accompanied 
by an illustration showing Moses receiving a scroll from the hand of God 
(CT33). The presence of the two different representations of the same scene 
allows interesting insights into the process of the creation of the Christian 
Topography, particularly into the relationship between the various parts of 
the treatise, a problem discussed at the end of this chapter. While receiving 


5! A number of scriptural passages and commentaries describe a rainbow as a sign of the divine 


presence: see for example Revelation 4:3, 10:1; Ecclesiastes 43:11-12, 50:7; Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus, Commentary on Ezekiel, PG 81, 836. Although it has been argued otherwise (James, 
1996, 92 n. 7, 93, 96), it seems likely that this passage provided an inspiration for rainbow 
frames enclosing the Pantokrator in domes of Byzantine churches. Although in the 
twelfth-century Octateuchs the depiction of the Israelites terrified by the visions on Sinai is very 
different, it also makes a visual reference to the vision of Ezekiel, since the heads of the man, 
eagle and lion outlined on the surface of the cloud are probably inspired by Ezekiel 1:4-14. 

See the discussion of the miniature in Section 4.2. 

53 McGuckin, 1986, 55-7. See also Pseudo-Dionysius, De Mystica Theologia 1.3. 

84 Elsner, 1994, 81-102; Coleman and Elsner, 1994, 78. 

85 The scene is identified by an inscription: Mations AauPavoov Tov vopov Ud Oco0. 95755, 
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Figure 25 Transfiguration, mosaic in the apse of the church of St Catherine’s 
Monastery in Sinai, sixth century 


the tablets of the Law, Moses turns his head towards the Israelites standing 
behind him. This gesture is probably inspired by Exodus 33:20, where God 
forbids Moses to see his face. Thus, in contrast to the scene below, it alludes 
to the partial revelation vouchsafed to Moses." 

The Israelites who accompany both these revelations are depicted as a 
generic crowd. Although the inscription describes the lower group as the 
Israelites gazing in astonishment at the terrifying vision of the mountain 
covered in smoke and fire, they hardly display any signs of agitation.** The 
upper group is almost exactly the same, except that Aaron, represented at the 
front, wears the high-priestly garments, recognizable through comparison 
with other depictions of the high priest in the treatise (CT 20, 22, 44). This 
is anachronistic, as Aaron was not yet consecrated at the time of the giving 
of the Law, but may serve to indicate that the giving of the Law occurred 
after revelations concerning the tabernacle and its implements, including 
the high priest's garments. 


87 This order comes when God blesses the second tablets of the Law, hewn to replace the first set, 
but such a gesture was included in iconography of the first giving of the Law already in late 
antiquity (Weitzmann and Sevéenko, 1963, 386-87; Aliprantis, 1986, 33—9; Brubaker, 1999, 
335-7). 

88 ads loparArràv Bouuéfoure Em TH poBep& dtrtacig ToU Spous pheyopévou Kal 
katrviZopévou, 
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Figure 26 Tent of the tabernacle and Joshua’s palace, Smyrna Octateuch, fol. 235r 


The tripod behind each group of the Israelites is inscribed oxrjvrj, a term 
which in the Christian Topography usually designates the tabernacle. Never- 
theless, because its shape is very different, and because here the structure is 
depicted twice, it seems most likely that it was meant to represent the tents 
of the Israelites at the foot of Sinai." Indeed, similar structures flanking the 
tabernacle in the already mentioned miniature in the Ashburnham Penta- 
teuch are identified as tentoria filiorum Isr(ael) (Figure 24). On the other 
hand, in a single miniature in the Octateuchs, a similar form is given to the 
tabernacle in the Book of Joshua (Figure 26), but this may simply result 
from a mistake of the copyist.?! 

The last element of the miniature, and one which seems without parallels 
or textual basis, is a group of children. A very similar child appears in the 
illustration of the miracle of the manna (CT 14a-b), but it is not clear 
why the children have been singled out here in such a manner. Possibly the 
painter used them to enliven the composition in much the same way as the 
figure leading animals next to the palms of Elim. 

All four miniatures of the itinerary cycle give the impression of being 
collated from representations borrowed, as the connection with the 


*9? Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 91. 

99 Verkerk, 2004, 98, figs. 7 and 21. Tents pitched against a tabernacle can be found in a 
fourth-century Roman gold glass fragment (St Clair, 1984, 6-15); and in the Utrecht Psalter 
(Utrecht, Bibl. Der Rijk., Cat. Cod. MS Bibl. Rhenotraiectinae I, no. 32, fol. 25; DeWald, 1932, 
pl. XL). 

9L Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills, 1372-5. 
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miniatures of the Byzantine illustrated Octateuchs suggests, from an illus- 
trated Bible. By placing the scenes and figures, already known to the read- 
ers from the Bible, in a topographical context which may also have been 
recognizable to them, Kosmas stressed the connection with the Biblical 
past, and through it, the interpretation of the Christian life as a journey 
towards revelation, parallel to the itinerary of the chosen people. Some 
representations — the vignettes of the cities, the sea, the rainbow-coloured 
cloud, and of the mountain covered with the tongues of flame — appear 
elsewhere in the Christian Topography, indicating that the miniaturist was 
able to bring together diverse sources for his illustrations and create his own 
visual language geared towards complementing the argument of the text. 


4.1.3 The tabernacle and its implements (V:20—55) 


For Kosmas the primary importance of the theophany on Sinai was in the 
revelation concerning the tabernacle, discussed, along with its implements, 
in the exposition that follows.” The discussion is divided into a series of 
chapters (from V:20 onwards), each accompanied by a representation placed 
roughly in the middle of the relevant exposition — in most cases following the 
passage of the text and in turn followed by a note. The miniatures show the 
tabernacle (CT 17a-c), its curtains (CT 18a—b), the table and the menorah 
(CT 19a—b), the ark of the covenant (CT 20a-c), the court of the tabernacle 
(CT 21a-c), the garments of the high priest (CT 22a-c) and finally the 
twelve tribes surrounding the tabernacle (CT 23a—b), but only S preserves 
the complete set. 


4.1.3.1 The tabernacle ( V:20—9) 


Kosmas begins the discussion ofthe tabernacle by making two points of fun- 
damental importance for his interpretation. He insists that the tabernacle 
was built on the basis of the model which God revealed to Moses on Sinai,” 
that this model was the image of the universe and consequently the taber- 
nacle itself reflected the forms of the cosmos.” His first point is based on 
Exodus 25:40. The second is inspired by the Epistle to the Hebrews where 


?* [n Vat this text directly follows the illustration. In S there is a lacuna after fol. 75 with the 
illustration, and the text begins with the third commandment. In L there is a lacuna of a few 
pages, after fol. 104, but the text also begins with the third commandment. 

9 Similar statements can be found in Exodus 25:9 and the Epistle to the Hebrews 8:5. 

?! This concept is repeated throughout the Christian Topography: Exposition of the subject 6; 11:2, 
35; III:16 note, 51, 55; V:20, 27 note, 41 note, 64, 112, 248; VII:11—12, 71, 82, 87-8. 
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the external tabernacle is termed &yiov kocyikóv, the worldly sanctuary 
(Hebrews 9:1-2), and the inner tabernacle, the holy of holies, is interpreted 
as heaven where only Christ entered, in the same way as only the high priest 
could enter the sanctuary (Hebrews 9:11—12, 9:24). Stressing that all the 
furnishings were made on the basis of models revealed to Moses on Sinai, 
Kosmas develops this exegesis by interpreting the two objects housed in 
the external sanctuary, the menorah and the table, as representing respec- 
tively the heavenly bodies and the earth.’ He concludes the first part of the 
commentary by introducing an illustration of the tabernacle at the end of 
paragraph V:22.”° 

The tabernacle is represented in perspective, from a slightly elevated 
viewpoint (CT 17a-c). A veil (katatrétacua) divides it in half, separating 
the holy of holies (éowtépa oxnvn, &yia &yíov) containing the ark of the 
covenant (1) kiBo»rós ToU uaprupíiou) from the external sanctuary (&&corepo 
oxnvrj, &yia), which in Vat houses the menorah (fj Auyvic) and the table 
(fj tpatrea) with the twelve loaves, three in every corner. In S and L in 
addition to these, the external sanctuary holds the tablets of the Law (oi 
trAdxes), the brazen serpent (dis), the jar of manna (oépvos) and Aaron's 
rod (páf680s).?7 

According to the text following the miniature, the tabernacle was thirty 
cubits long, ten cubits wide and ten cubits high. The walls were made of 
planks, joined together by three horizontal bars, the topmost and the lowest 
held by rings while the middle one passed directly through the boards.?* 
The illustration closely corresponds to the text with the spear-like planks, 
joined by three horizontal bars, the middle one of which is depicted as a 
wavy line in order to render the idea that it passed directly through them. 


95 v20-2. 

96 V:22"Eomı 8E f Siaypaph Tis oxnvfis otros. This introduction is followed by a note which 

explains that avAaian, the term employed in the Septuagint to designate the curtains of the 

tabernacle, derives from the terminology of Attic philosophers (V:25-6). In Vat this is in turn 
followed by a representation of the tabernacle, which in S and L is preceded by a depiction of 
two ‘Attic pagans’ (oi &&co8ev Artikoi), clearly added in reference to the last passage S, fol. 77r; 

L, fol. 106v. 

In addition to that, inscriptions on the four sides indicate the corresponding cardinal 

directions: Boppas, vóros, &varoArj, Bee, To the right, an inscription indicates the position of 

the door: fj Bopa tis oxnvijs. For other inscriptions referring to the construction of the 
tabernacle see Wolska-Conus, 1970, 44-5. Each of the manuscripts contains one more 

representation of the tabernacle: Vat, fol. 108v (Book VII), S, fol. 168r, L, fol. 225r (Book IX). 

See Section 5.3, 

38 V:23, Kosmas’ account of the tabernacle is consistent throughout his treatise. He describes the 
dimensions of the tabernacle (11I:51), the location of the table and the menorah in the outer 
tabernacle (11I:51—2, V:33) and of the ark of testimony with the mercy seat and the cherubim in 
the holy of holies (1II:53). He writes, moreover, that the entrance to the tabernacle was in the 
east, while the sanctuary was in the west (V:41 note). The division of the tabernacle into two 
spaces is described in Hypothesis 6; 11:35; III:16 note, 51; V:20, 27 note, 35. 
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The only notable discrepancy is the appearance of the additional objects 
in the external tabernacle in S and L. The Biblical account places three 
of them in the ark of the covenant: the jar of manna, the rod of Aaron and 
the tablets of the Law.” Although the Bible makes no connection between 
the brazen snake and the ark or the tabernacle, a passage preserved in S 
places it, along with other objects, within the ark.! This passage follows a 
formula introducing a miniature of the twelve tribes of Israel surrounding 
the tabernacle, which the miniaturist of S appears to have confused with the 
ark of the covenant (CT 23b). This in turn may have led to confusion and 
identification of the tabernacle and the ark in other illustrations. !°! 

In his description, Kosmas follows the instructions God gave to Moses 
for the construction of the tabernacle (Exodus 26:1—35) and omits objects 
described elsewhere in the Bible: the altar of incense placed in the external 
tabernacle (Exodus 30:1—6),'” and the golden censer placed in the holy of 
holies (Hebrews 9:3). The last omission may appear striking considering 
that the cosmic symbolism of the tabernacle, fundamental for the Christian 
Topography, was inspired by the Pauline Epistle. Nevertheless, a close adher- 
ence to God's own description of the tabernacle reflects Kosmas’ emphasis 
on the idea that the tabernacle of Moses reproduced faithfully the model 
revealed to him on Sinai, and through it, the forms of the universe. 

In the opening paragraph of Book V Kosmas writes that his representation 
(fj Sixypagn) of the tabernacle is based on one he received from the divine 
master, that is, Mar Aba.’ While in the Christian Topography the term 1 
Sicrypagr) usually denotes an illustration, it seems that here it designates 
a description, or even the symbolic interpretation rather than an actual 
Image TT Although it is difficult to ascertain quite how much of his theories 


99 The ark contained the jar of manna (Exodus 16:32—4), the rod of Aaron (Numbers 17:10) and 
the tablets of the Law (Deuteronomy 10:5). These three objects are also located in the ark 
according to the Epistle to the Hebrews (Epistle to the Hebrews 9:4). See also 
Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 125. 

The brazen serpent (Numbers 21:6-9) was later worshipped in the Temple (4 Kings 18:4—5). 

The Gospel of John 4:13 describes it as a figure of Christ. Such significance was probably 

intended in a miniature in the Syriac Bible in Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, cod. Syr. 341, 

fol. 25r, where the brazen serpent is suspended from the tabernacle, depicted in the form of a 

ciborium; see Sórries, 1991, 27, ill. 82. 

101 Wolska-Conus, 1970, 88-91. 

102 On the relationship between the Greek and the Hebrew Masoretic text see Gooding, 1959, 3, 
19-51. 

103 Wolska-Conus, 1970, 13 n. 1. 

104 Interestingly, the only text describing the tabernacle we have from the school of Nisibis, a 
verse homily of Narsai, is at the opposite pole of Kosmas' account in that it combines the 
description of St Paul with that of Exodus, effectively summing up all objects mentioned in 
connection with the tabernacle (Narsai, Homily on the Fashioning of the Temporal Tabernacle 
100-5, 151-70). 
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Figure 27 Tabernacle, Smyrna Octateuch, fol. 100r, twelfth century 





on the tabernacle Kosmas owes to Mar Aba, it is interesting to note that 
when he diverges from the Biblical description of the tabernacle and its 
implements, he often follows the Antiochene or East Syrian exegesis.^ A 
good example is his description of the loaves God instructed Moses to place 
on the table of the tabernacle (Exodus 25:30). Neither their number nor 
their disposition are indicated in Exodus, and it is only in Leviticus 24:6 that 
we learn that the twelve loaves were to be placed on the table in two rows of 
six. Against this description Kosmas writes that they were divided into four 
batches of three, one batch in each corner symbolizing the twelve months 
of the year divided into four seasons.'”° The same disposition and the same 
symbolism of the loaves are also described by Theodore of Mopsuestia, who 
is a likely, although not necessarily a direct, source of this interpretation in 
the Christian Topography.? 

The depiction of the tabernacle is one of the illustrations that the Chris- 
tian Topography shares with the Byzantine Octateuchs (Figure 27). The 


105 The small number of objects he locates in the tabernacle is unusual: Jewish writers, following 
Exodus, located the altar of incense together with the table and the menorah in the external 
tabernacle (Philo, Life of Moses 2.101—4; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 3.139; 147). Christian 
authors usually followed the Epistle to the Hebrews in locating the censer, along with the ark, 
in the holy of holies (Origen, Homilies on Exodus 9; John Chrysostom, Homily on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews 15.1, PG 63, 117). 

106. (tat: V:20, 34 note; IX:8, 26-7. 

107 Theodore of Mopsuestia, Fragments on Exodus, PG 66, 641-2, 647. 
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resemblance is particularly close in the case of the twelfth-century versions, 
for although in the eleventh-century manuscript the structure of the taber- 
nacle is very similar, the walls are draped with curtains and the jar of manna 
replaces the table (Figure 28).'°* The representation of the tabernacle in Vat 
and in the twelfth-century Octateuchs is based on Exodus 26, that is, the 
text to which this illustration is appended in the Octateuchs. Although this 
may be seen as supporting a hypothesis that they constituted the source 
of Kosmas’ miniature, such an interpretation is undermined by the fact 
that this representation is unique in the Octateuchs, where the tabernacle is 
usually depicted in the form of a ciborium.!? Moreover, the disposition of 
the loaves on the table corresponds to the text of the Christian Topography, 
where it is also depicted in a miniature showing the table and the menorah 
(CT 19a-b), but does not correspond to the Bible and does not appear in 
any other miniature in the Octateuchs. The passage of the commentary of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia which describes this disposition of loaves is quoted 
in the catenae in the two Vatican Octateuchs, but not on the page with this 
representation.!'^ Finally, the choice of the perspective and point of view 
seems geared towards emphasizing the connection with the universe (CT 
10a—c) which the tabernacle represents. 

It does seem likely, however, that an illustrated Bible, though not neces- 
sarily an archetype of the preserved Octateuchs, provided the inspiration 
for Kosmas’ depiction, even if he modified and adapted it to his treatise. 
For the purpose of his polemics it simply made more sense to employ a 
representation already sanctioned by its use in a Biblical context rather than 
to create new iconography. Evidence that a similar depiction circulated in 
late antiquity can be found in the Codex Amiatinus, an early eighth-century 
copy of the sixth-century Codex Grandior of Cassiodorus, in which a large 
illustration covering an entire opening of the manuscript contains a sim- 
ilar tabernacle in the middle of a colonnaded courtyard (Figure 29). It is 
seen from above, but the walls are depicted in a side view reminiscent of the 
perspective employed in Kosmas’ miniature. The curtain separates the sanc- 
tuary containing the ark from the outer tabernacle housing the table, the 


108 The substitution of the stamnos of manna for the table may reflect the impact of the catenae. 
See Brubaker, 1981, 75-9. For a similar substitution in the ninth-century Pantokrator Psalter, 
fol. 165r, see Corrigan, 1992, 34. 

109 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 815-23, 835-9, 843-54 etc. Mouriki-Charalambous, 
1970, 123-6; Brubaker, 1981, 75-8 both suggested that the tabernacle in the Christian 
Topography better reflects the late antique archetype of the Octateuchs than that in the 
Octateuch manuscripts. See also Lowden, 2010, 133-40. 

H0 Vat. gr. 746, fol. 229v; Vat. gr. 747, fol. 105r; Devreesse, 1948, 26 n. 2. 
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Figure 28 Tabernacle, Vat. gr. 747, fol. 107v, eleventh century 
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Figure 29 Tabernacle, Codex Amiatinus, fols. 2v-3r, early eighth century 


menorah and — unlike in the Christian Topography — the altar.!!! The colon- 
nade surrounding the tabernacle is very similar to the tabernacle's precinct 
depicted in Kosmas’ treatise (CT 21a—c).!? The similarity with Kosmas’ 
representation and the Greek names of the cardinal directions inscribed 
along each side of the tabernacle suggest that this composition derives from 
a Byzantine source,''* thus reinforcing the thesis that a depiction of this 
sort was already in use in Greek environments in the sixth century. 


4.1.3.2 The coverings of the tabernacle (V:30-2) 


Having discussed and represented the uncovered tabernacle, Kosmas turns 
to its coverings. He mentions three pairs of curtains but describes only 


IT On the dependence of the miniatures of the Codex Amiatinus on the Codex Grandior see 
Corsano, 1987, 3-15; Meyvaert, 1996, 834-9. 

112 A similar representation in the ninth-century Pantokrator Psalter probably derives from the 
Christian Topography (Corrigan, 1992, 25). 

!3. Revel-Neher, 1982, 12-13; Meyvaert, 1996, 844-53. The earlier scholarship followed Bede's 
opinion that the depiction of the tabernacle in the Codex Grandior, replicated in the Codex 
Amiatinus, derived from a Jewish source (Bede, De Tabernaculo et Vasis eius, PL 91, 454C; 
Roth, 1953, 37-8; Kozodoy, 1971, 35). This seems unlikely, as in late antique Jewish art the 
tabernacle was usually represented in the form of a classical temple, or through a depiction of 
its contents (Weitzmann and Kessler, 1990, 55, 66-7); and in the floor mosaics of the 
Sepphoris synagogue (Weiss, 2005, 96). 
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two. The first, avAcion, woven of fine red and blue linen, 28 cubits long 
and 4 cubits wide, were divided into five pairs, fastened together by loops 
and clasps. The second, Séppeis, made of goats’ skins, each 30 cubits 
long and 4 cubits wide, were eleven in number and also joined by loops 
and clasps.'!* Kosmas essentially summarizes the Biblical description of the 
first and second curtains, although he omits the woven cherubim adorn- 
ing them (Exodus 26:1-13). He does not discuss the third coverings, made 
of rams’ skins, which the Bible mentions only briefly (Exodus 26:14), but 
concludes, in V:32, by introducing a representation of the three pairs of 
curtains.''° The miniature, omitted in Vat, shows three pairs of curtains in 
S, and two pairs in L (CT 19a—b). Contrary to the description, the coverings 
are almost square. In S, the first curtains are painted blue with gold pat- 
terns, the second are painted red and the third, below, are painted blue and 
red.!!^ In L the first curtains are blue, while the second are red.! In both 
manuscripts alongside each pair of curtains there are loops and clasps. 

The coverings, represented only rarely, appear in two illustrations of the 
twelfth-century Octateuchs: one, appended to Exodus 25:36, shows a pair of 
square curtains flanking the menorah (Figure 30), the second, appended to 
Exodus 28:5, shows two pairs of curtains very similar to those in the Christian 
Topography (Figure 31).''® 
indeed in the case of the entire tabernacle series, it was important for Kosmas 
that the representation was recognizable to the reader. Accordingly, it seems 
likely that the illustrator of the Christian Topography used a Biblical model 


As in the case of the previous miniature and 


II? V:30-2. In the description of curtains the second tabernacle account in the Septuagint departs 
from the Hebrew Masoretic text, which describes four sets of curtains: ten linen curtains, 
eleven goats’ hair curtains, rams’ skins and sealskin (Exodus 26:1-14) (Gooding, 1959, 15). 

AISNE: 

116 The miniature is accompanied by the following inscriptions: Tà axerácyarra THs one, 

oxerrác parra pata, okerrácpara SevTepa, oxeTraouata tpita. Vertically, along the 

exterior, each pair is inscribed: kpíkoi éryxUAat. 

Only the upper pair of the curtains is identified by an inscription: oxetr&opata mpa@ta. As in 

S, vertically, along the exterior, each pair is inscribed: kpíkoi ay KUAat, 

18 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 771-3. In the eleventh-century Octateuch a similar 
composition appears below Exodus 28:7, but the four squares here are merely frames of the 
priestly garments of Aaron represented within them (Weitzmann and Bernabo, 1999, ill. 770). 
Because the garments are described in the text which the illustration accompanies, it has been 
suggested that Vat. gr. 747 preserves the original illustration, replaced in the other 
manuscripts under influence of the Christian Topography (Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 116; 
Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, 178). Such a hypothesis does not seem entirely convincing, as 
it is difficult to understand why the garments of Aaron are enclosed within the frames, so 
reminiscent of the shape of the curtains. It seems more likely that the illustrator of Vat. gr. 747 
adjusted the illustration to the surrounding text (Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, 187). This 
hypothesis is supported by the appearance of a very similar curtain in an illustration 
appended to Leviticus 5:15 in all Octateuchs. 
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Figure 30 Menorah and curtains of the tabernacle, Smyrna Octateuch, fol. 98v, twelfth 
century 
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Figure 31 Curtains of the tabernacle, Smyrna Octateuch, fol. 100v, twelfth century 


for this depiction.''” Both the Bible and the Christian Topography elaborate 
upon the first and the second coverings, while only briefly mentioning the 
third. It has therefore been suggested that the miniature in L, with only 
two pairs of curtains, better reflects the original." Nevertheless, because 
Kosmas does not provide any symbolical interpretation of the coverings, it 
seems that the only reason for discussing and representing them was to give 
a complete account of the tabernacle. Consequently, it is more likely that all 
three curtains were originally depicted. 


119 Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 116. 
20 Brubaker, 1981, 81; Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 242 n. 308. 
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4.1.3.3 The table and the menorah (V:33—4) 


In the next exposition, entitled Seven lamps, tongs, oil vessels (&rrrà AUYvo1, 
AaPibdes, &rrapuopí5es), Kosmas discusses the symbolism of the menorah 
and describes the table of the tabernacle, but curiously mentions neither the 
tongs nor the oil vessels. He writes that the lamps of the menorah represent 
the heavenly bodies and the days of the week and introduces, at the end 
of V:33, a depiction of the table and the candlestick.'*! The illustration is 
preserved only in S and L (CT 19a-b).'?? The table is depicted in bird’s eye 
view, so that only the rectangular tabletop is visible. The central part, with 
three round loaves in every corner, is surrounded by two borders: the inner 
one blue and the outer one red. The menorah is based on a three-legged 
stand. The stem and branches are made of floral motifs and roundels. The 
arms are joined by a crossbar supporting seven lamps: the middle one in 
the form of a flower, while the remaining six take the form of birds with fire 
spouting from their beaks.'?? 

Kosmas does not describe the menorah, but the inscriptions accompa- 
nying the miniature follow the Biblical account of the candlestick made of 
pure gold with a stem and branches consisting of bowls, knops and lilies 
(Exodus 25:31—40).!*4 In agreement with the Bible, all branches are of the 
same height (Exodus 38:13-17).5 The shape and the structure of the table 
correspond to the description in the Christian Topography, 77 and, in accor- 
dance with Kosmas' theories, are the same as the shape and the structure 
of Kosmas’ earth (CT 7a-c). The disposition of the loaves on the table is 
the same as in the representation of the tabernacle (CT 17a-c).7 Whereas 
the proportions of the table agree with those described in the Bible, the 


V:33 Aiaypáyopev kal thy Auxvíav Kal Thv rp&rreGav. "Eariv oUv kal atrra otros. 

122 Lacuna in Vat after fol. 47v. 

While the table is simply identified by an inscription, tpétreZa, written vertically on each side, 
the seven-branched candlestick (Auxvía &rráuuEos in S = &rrrápuocos) is accompanied by a 
series of inscriptions identifying its particular elements: rpeis KaAapioKor; Kpivov alpdév (in L 
only kplvov), agaipo»ri]p (S = opepoTiip) kaputakos; kparrijp Topeurós; kauAós. 

124 Yarden, 1991, 38-65; Hachlili, 2001, 9-10. 

U5 The candlestick is mentioned again in Leviticus 24:4, and Numbers 8:2-3. 

126 [[:19, 36; V:34; IX:3. See also Chapter 3. 

127 The Bible does not describe the shape of the shewbread loaves and Jewish traditions 
concerning their appearance are contradictory, describing them as iggulim, that is, round 
loaves ( Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Exodus 24.3), or as rectangular, twice as long as wide (M. 
Menahot 11.4), but they are usually depicted as round, possibly reflecting the most common 
shape of bread in late antiquity (Weiss, 2005, 99-100), Christian authors often see them as a 
type of the liturgical bread (Daniélou, 1956, 43-56; Levi, 1947, 56-8). It has been suggested 
that such exegesis could have inspired representation of the crosses on the loaves in the 
Christian Topography (Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 107) . 
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structure does not. According to Exodus 25:23-4, a twisted wreath, which 
surrounded the middle part, was in turn surrounded by a crown and by 
another twisted wreath, omitted in the Christian Topography.’ Although 
this departure from the Bible is striking, we should bear in mind that devi- 
ation from the scriptural account of the holy objects was not unique in late 
antiquity. Josephus describes the table of the tabernacle as ‘like those at Del- 
phi’, probably meaning the then-fashionable mensae delphicae, three-legged 
round tables'?? depicted among other objects of the tabernacle in frescos of 
the Dura Europos synagogue, on the mosaic of the Samaritan synagogue in 
el-Khirbé and in the synagogue mosaic in Sepphoris.!?? 

The table and the menorah are rarely represented together without the 
other furnishings of the tabernacle.'*! In the Octateuchs they appear in two 
separate miniatures. As in the Christian Topography, the table is represented 
as seen from above. In the eleventh-century Octateuch it is rectangular, 
but the structure is simpler and only one border, studded with twelve big 
jewels alternating with pearls, surrounds the middle part (Figure 32). On 
the corners, curved lines represent either the four rings or perhaps the legs 
of the table.'* In the twelfth-century Octateuchs the table is almost square, 
but its structure is the same as in the Christian Topography (Figure 33).!*? 
The menorah is similar to that in Kosmas’ treatise, although the lamps are 
not shaped like birds (Figure 30).'** It has been suggested that the bird- 
shaped lamps of the menorah, unique to the Christian Topography," were 
inspired by the interpretation of the seven lights as the seven gifts of the 


'28 Exodus 38:9-17 in the Septuagint, Exodus 37:9-17 in the Hebrew and Syriac Bibles. Kosmas 
also leaves out the four golden rings placed at the corners of the table to accommodate poles 
for carrying it, described in Exodus 25:24, 38:9-10. 

Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 3.142, As a member of a priestly family in Jerusalem, Josephus 

witnessed the rituals in the Temple before its destruction in AD 70, His account probably 

reflects the form of the table in the Second Temple (Yarden, 1991, 71-86; Hachlili, 2001, 234). 

'? Hachlili, 1998, 345-6; 2001, 237-8; Weiss, 2005, 95-8. 

P! This is because in the Bible the description of the table and of the menorah is separated by a 
brief discussion of the dishes, censers, bowls and cups. On the bronze coins of Mattathias 
Antigonus (40-37 BC) the table appears on the obverse and the menorah on the reverse 
(Hachlili, 2001, 35). On the Arch of Titus in Rome, they are carried in a procession as the 
spolia of the Temple (Hachlili, 1988, 345-6; 2001, 233-9; Yarden, 1991, 89-92, 117-21). 
Otherwise they appear along with the altar of the tabernacle, on a fragment of a Herodian 
plaster from a house in the Jewish quarter of Jerusalem (Narkiss, 1974, 6-15), 

132 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, 175. 

133 Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 105, believed these roundels to reflect medallions on Kosmas’ 
map. Nevertheless, in such case it should appear on the surface of the middle border, 

'M Hachlili, 2001, 82-4, 236-56. 

135 Although similarly formed metal lamps were common in late antiquity, the flames were 
usually placed on the birds' backs, not in their beaks; moreover, such lamps never appear on a 
menorah. They seem to have been particularly common in Egypt (Ross, 1962, 134-6). 
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Figure 32 Table of the tabernacle, Vat. gr. 747, fol. 106r, eleventh century 
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Figure 33 Table of the tabernacle, Smyrna Octateuch, fol. 98r 


Holy Spirit.?* Nevertheless, Kosmas does not describe symbolism of this 
sort and in the miniature only six lamps are shaped like birds.!?? It seems 
more likely that such a form resulted simply from a misinterpretation of the 
shape of the olive lamps of the menorah.'?* 
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Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 5.3; Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses 43. See also 
Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 111 and n. 302; Simon, 1962, 181—4; Hachlili, 2001, 47-56. 
Such a concept is illustrated in an eleventh-century Amiens Psalter, where seven tongues of 
fire issuing from the beak of a dove are identified with the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit 
(Leroquais, 1940-1, 16-19, pl. 27) and reflected in a candlestick, no longer extant, presented 
by Matilda, wife of Henry I of England, to the Abbey of Cluny, where inscriptions identified 
its seven branches with the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit (Willetts, 1979, 214—15). 

Because in the Russian manuscripts of Kosmas’ treatise all seven lamps are represented as 
birds, it has been argued that this was the original arrangement (Mouriki-Charalambous, 
1970, 111), but it seems more likely that the Russian manuscripts corrected what was perceived 
as iconographical error. All representations which associate the seven-branched candlestick 
with the gifts of the Holy Spirit are late. Moreover, if seven doves were originally intended, it is 
difficult to imagine why their number was reduced to six in the Byzantine codices. 

In many late antique examples the lamps of the menorah do indeed resemble birds; see 
Hachlili, 2001, 47-56. 
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This composition was probably created for the Christian Topography. It 
shows the two objects which for Kosmas symbolize the major aspects of the 
physical universe but which otherwise are rarely represented together. The 
depiction of the menorah could have been borrowed from the Biblical con- 
text, but that of the table most probably was not. Its tripartite structure and 
the disposition of the loaves both indicate close connection to Kosmas’ text 
while the depiction of the table in a bird’s eye view corresponds to the image 
of the earth in the Christian Topography. It is much more difficult to explain 
why such a perspective was adopted in the Octateuchs, which suggests that 
this representation may have been copied from Kosmas’ treatise. 


4.1.3.4 The ark of the covenant (V:36—7) 


Having discussed the objects in the outer tabernacle, Kosmas moves on to 
discuss the ark, which resides in the holy of holies.'*? He quotes the Epistle 
to the Romans 3:25, which describes the mercy seat as a figure of Christ 
according to the flesh," and, at the end of paragraph V:36, introduces a 
representation of the ark and the mercy seat. 

The miniature shows the ark in the form of a rectangular box with a 
rounded top and a double door surrounded by a wavy line (CT 20a-c). 
Two cherubim are represented above and two priests flank the ark, resting 
one hand on its top, and holding a staff in the other.'** The priest on the 
left, with grey hair and a beard, is visibly older than the one on the right 
with short dark hair and beard. Their garments are a simplified version of 
the robes of the high priest depicted in a separate miniature (CT 22a—c). 
The ark is represented in the same way as in the crossing of the Jordan (CT 
24a-b). 

Nowhere in his treatise does Kosmas describe the shape of the ark. He 
merely reports that it was placed in the inner tabernacle where only the high 
priest could enter.“ According to Exodus, the ark was two anda half cubits 
long, a cubit and a half wide and a cubit and a half high. It was gilded, with a 


B9 was 

140-36, At the same time he sees the high priest, the only one allowed to enter the sanctuary, as à 
figure of Christ, who alone entered the inner sanctuary of heaven (Hebrews 9:7, 11-12). 

V:36 Ecl 5è fj Siaypaph Tis kiBorroU Tob Iac rnplou oŭTws. In S and L the miniature is 
preceded by a short untitled passage, describing the twisted wreath on the ark as a symbol of 
the waters above the firmament. In Vat this passage is placed in the margin, next to the 
miniature. 

The ark is identified by an inscription, fj iBcorós To paprupíou. The arched lid is inscribed 
IAac-rfjpiov. Each of the cherubim is inscribed yeipoupíu. 

M3. Daa V:21, 28 note. He repeats this idea in the books which were added later (VII:11—17). 
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golden wreath around it. Four golden rings, two on each side, were designed 
to accommodate the staves on which it was carried. The ark was covered 
with a golden mercy seat, two and a half cubits long and a cubit and a half 
wide, above which two cherubim were placed (Exodus 25:10—21, 35: 1-8). 4 
The dimensions of the ark suggest that it was a rectangular object with a flat 
top. Accordingly, its earliest extant Christian depiction, in the fifth-century 
mosaic in Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, shows a flat casket borne by the 
Levites. This iconography is nevertheless extremely rare, and the majority 
of the late antique representations, almost all from Jewish contexts, show 
the ark surmounted by a rounded or triangular top (Figure 34). This 
departure from the Biblical description has been variously explained, 46 but 
it seems most likely that the iconography was influenced by the shape of a 
Torah shrine, often connected with the ark on the basis of Deuteronomy 
31:24-6.'"” This interpretation is corroborated by the appearance of the 
doors on the surface of the ark, which are sometimes open to reveal scrolls 
stored inside." In the Christian context similar iconography of the ark 
becomes more common only in the middle Byzantine period, but an 
indication that in the Christian Topography such a depiction goes back 
to the original manuscript is provided by its similarity to the side view 
of the universe (CT 3, 4, 51). This connection is not elaborated in the 


"^ In the Hebrew Bible, in the Peshitto and in the Vulgate, the description of the ark is repeated 

in Exodus 37:1—9. 

Examples of the ark with a rounded top appear on the Bar Kokhba tetradrachms 

(Revel-Neher, 1984, 75-80; Sed-Rajna, 1998, 42), on a frieze from Capernaum (Levine, 1981, 

52-6; Revel-Neher, 1984, 117-19) and in a fresco in Dura Europos (Kühnel, 1987, 148). The 

ark is depicted with a triangular top, for example, in the Villa Torlonia catacomb (Fasola, 

1976, 7-62) and on golden glass fragments, dated to the third or early fourth century 

(Kühnel, 1987, 148). 

Sed-Rajna, 1998, 43 suggested that the rounded top is made of the cherubim represented 

under the coverings, a little like the ship in a box in de Saint-Exupéry's Little Prince, Such a 

hypothesis is undermined by the fact that the cherubim sometimes appear above in the ark's 

triangular top, for instance in the Beth Alpha synagogue mosaic, where they are depicted as 

birds. See Revel-Neher, 1998, 60. 

Such visual parallelism reflected a symbolic link between the Biblical prototype and its 

synagogal counterpart (Kraeling, 1956, 60; Revel-Neher, 1984, 38—40; 1995, 410; Sed-Rajna, 

1998, 44). Indeed, even the Christian exegetes employ the same term, xiBcorós, to designate 

both the ark and the Torah shrine: John Chrysostom, Against the Jews, PG 48, 853-4. See also 

Constas, 2003, 198-203. 

148 Hachlili, 1988, 272-80; Revel-Neher, 1995, 410, but see also Goldman, 1966, 53-68, esp. 66-7. 
In general, these representations are not unlike the late antique depictions of a book cabinet 
(Revel-Neher, 1984, 190-2; Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 1102-5). 

14 Weitzmann and Kessler, 1990, 62; Revel-Neher, 1995, 407. Wolska, 1962, 125-6 pointed to a 
very similar representation in the seventh-century mosaic of the Theotokos chapel in Mount 
Nebo, where it was probably meant to represent the Temple rather than the ark (Piccirillo, 
1993, 151). 
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Figure 34 Ark and the temple of Dagon, Dura Europos synagogue, c. AD 250 


text, but does not seem incidental. Rather, for Kosmas the symbolism is 
much more complex than the fairly straightforward temporal and physical 
interpretation of the table and menorah housed in the outer tabernacle, an 
issue discussed at the end of this chapter.'*° 

A very similar image appears in the Byzantine Octateuchs, where it is 
appended to Exodus 25:20 (Figures 32 and 35).'?! It does not seem, however, 
that it was the original context of this composition as neither the text nor the 
catenae on this page mention the priests.'?? In S and L, inscriptions identify 
the two priests as Zachariah and Abia, whose office is discussed in the rote 
following the miniature.'?? Their anachronistic linking was most probably 
inspired by Luke 1:5-23, where Zachariah is said to be from the same 


150 See also Chapter 6. 

151 Nordström, 1958, 83; Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 98: Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 
750-3. 

152 Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 100. Moreover, in the Octateuchs an ark of this shape appears 
only in Exodus and is replaced in the Book of Joshua by an oblong box with a gabled top 
(Revel-Neher, 1995, 408; 1998, 46-60). See also Lowden, 2010, 137-40. 

153. V.37-8; Wolska-Conus, 1970, 66. 
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Figure 35 Ark of the covenant between two priests, Smyrna Octateuch, fol. 98r, 
twelfth century 


priestly class as Abia.'™ This identification is almost certainly not original, 
but it is not clear who these two priests were meant to be. According to the 
Bible only Moses, Aaron and his successors in the office of the high priest 
could approach the ark.'^? Consequently, it has been suggested that one 
of the two priests should be identified with Aaron, while the second has 
been added simply due to considerations of compositional order.'^* The 
differentiation of age, however, may indicate that the figures were intended 
to represent Aaron and one of his sons, possibly Eleazar the high priest.!57 


51 This isa likely source, considering that the remnant of the passage discusses the vision of 
Zachariah, following Luke 1:3 (Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 100). 

155 Moses, who answered the divine call (Exodus 38:27, 40:17-33); Aaron's services in the 
tabernacle were restricted to specific tasks and times (Exodus 28:1-2, 29:15, 29:29, 30:7-10, 
38:27; Leviticus 6:14); on Aaron and his sons fulfilling the priestly duties see Exodus 28:1-2, 
29:29; Leviticus 1:5-8, 6:14. When it was transported, the ark was carried by Levites. For 
discussion of the Biblical differentiation between the Levites and the priests see Abba, 1977, 
260-2. 

156 Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 101. 

5" Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 101; Hesseling, 1909, 11. Revel-Neher, 1998, 47-52 identified 
the figures in the Octateuchs as Aaron and Moses, but all representations of Moses as a priest 
date to the Paleologian period and later. 
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This identification is only conjectural, and it is difficult to speculate about 


the specific source from which the composition derives.'^* 


4.1.3.5 The court of the tabernacle ( V:39—44) 


The discussion of the ark is followed by an exposition entitled The covered 
tabernacle (f, oxnvi) «ar roxekaAuypévn). Kosmas writes that the length of the 
court ofthe tabernacle was 100 cubits, which corresponded to twenty pillars, 
while its width was 50 cubits, corresponding to ten pillars. The entrance, 
on the eastern side, was covered by multicoloured curtains and flanked by 
three columns on each side. Finally, at the end of V:40, he introduces a 
representation of the tabernacle.'*? The illustration, preserved in all three 
manuscripts, shows a rectangular tabernacle in the centre of the courtyard 
(CT 21a-c).' In agreement with the text, the entrance in the eastern side 
is covered by colourful curtains and flanked by six columns. There are ten 
columns along the western side (including those in the corners), but their 
number on the longer side is far less than the twenty mentioned in the 
text. The tabernacle is held up by ropes and pegs, in agreement with a brief 
paragraph added below the miniature.'' Kosmas’ description is based on 
the Biblical account of the court of the tabernacle (Exodus 27:9-18 and 
38:9-20), although he omits the altar of burnt offerings (Exodus 27:1-8, 
30:28; Leviticus 9:22) and the brazen laver (Exodus 30:17—21). 

A very similar colonnaded precinct surrounds an uncovered tabernacle 
in the already quoted illustration of the Codex Amiatinus (Figure 29). 
Unlike in the Christian Topography, the colonnade is represented with two 
walls visible from inside, and two from outside and, moreover, the altar 
and the laver appear in front of the tabernacle. Similar iconography is 
also attested in late antiquity in Jewish contexts, on golden glass fragments 
showing a tetrastyle temple surrounded by a colonnade.'® The Byzantine 


153. [t seems, however, that it could have been selected for the Christian Topography because the 
priests flanking the ark clarified its identity and to avoid the confusion which could result 
from its similarity with the side view of the universe. 

V:39-40"Eotiv ou Siaypayar Kata TÒ Évbex óuevov kal rara oUrcos, dos Èv THEE! TOV 

Aeyoutveov tratruAidveov (Wolska-Conus, 1970, 70-1, n. 40.2). 

199 In Vat and S the space within the precinct is inscribed with large letters AYAH. In S an 
additional inscription reads: oun tis oknvñs. The four cardinal directions are identified by 
inscriptions outside the precinct (&pxros, ueonpPpia, &vocroAM 5015). An inscription 
written above the miniature in S and within the precinct in Vat reads: A om 
karrakekaAuupévr) kal dcrotetapévn ià TOv K&Acv Kal Gv kpíkov. For the speculations on 
the position of the tabernacle within its court see Philo, Life of Moses 91. 

161 Van, 

162 Revel-Neher, 1982, 10. Whereas these representations have sometimes been interpreted as 
depicting the temple rather than the tabernacle (St Clair, 1985, 6-15), it has been pointed out 
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illustrated Octateuchs contain several representations ofa similar colonnade 
which, however, lacks the character of technical representation, and instead 
seems to be used as a mere frame. While it seems that we can discount 
the Octateuchs as a source of this representation, similar depictions on 
the golden glass fragments and in the Codex Amiatinus indicate that an 
iconography of this sort was current in late antiquity. What specific source 
Kosmas used is difficult to say, although, as in the case of other miniatures 
of this series, an illustrated Bible seems the most logical choice. 


4.1.3.6 The garments of the priest (V:45—9) 


The next exposition, entitled On the garments of the priest (Tlepi ti\s erof 
TOU Íepéws), opens with a long list of the garments: an embroidered tunic 
(xrrov kocuuporós), an ephod (èræwpis), long robe reaching to the feet 
(mtoSńpns), a turban (kíGapis), a girdle (Zoovr)), a mitre ( ultpa), a plate 
(1rétaAov), and two shoulder pieces (éroouí6es) joined together. Two emer- 
alds set in the shoulder pieces had the names of the twelve tribes engraved on 
them. These names were also inscribed on the twelve stones which adorned 
the pectoral of judgement (Aoyeiov tis kpíoscos), woven in gold, purple, 
blue and scarlet. The blue undergarment ($ro8Urn;), held under the chest 
by a girdle (5v), had a multicoloured border and a hem adorned with 
alternating golden bells and pomegranates. On his head the priest wore a tur- 
ban made of fine linen and a mitre, on which was a blue border (kUavos) and 
a golden plate with the seal of the consecration to the Lord, that is, as Kos- 
mas explains, a tetragram. Kosmas concludes, at the end of paragraph V:47, 
by introducing a miniature.'®* Preserved in all three manuscripts, it shows 
two figures of Aaron wearing priestly garments, identified by inscriptions as 
Aaron seen from the back and Aaron seen from the front (CT 22a—c).!65 In 
Vat, both figures are en-trois-quatres, turned away from each other. In the 
other two codices the figure on the right is depicted almost frontally, only 
slightly turned to the left, while the figure on the left is depicted in profile, 
facing to the right. Aaron is clad in a long robe, presumably the mobnpne, 
which is green in Vat and blue in S and L. He also wears a short blue tunic 
with fringes, probably the embroidered tunic (xrróv koouufcorós), and a 


that the temple of Solomon was surrounded by a solid stone wall (1 Kings 6:36) and the only 
basis for this element is the description of the tabernacle in Exodus 27:9-18 (Sed-Rajna, 1998, 
47). 

163 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 766-9, 779-81, 783—5, 937-40. 

195 V:45—7 tot oUv kal aùtò TÒ ox fua ToU lepécos karraypáwat Toi10UTov. 

165. On the left: Aapóv u£yos &pyiepeUs órrig$ogaviis; on the right: Aapov péyas &pyipeus 
tuttpocbopavi}s. 
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long mantle hanging over his left shoulder, most probably the ephod. In Vat 
this part of the representation is no longer visible, but in S and L his chest 
is covered with a gold garment studded with multicoloured jewels, which 
may be the pectoral of judgement, possibly combined with the shoulder 
pieces as it covers his shoulders and the nape of his neck. The headdress 
consists of a small round flat hat surmounted by a cube, but whether it 
was meant to combine the turban, the mitre and the plate described in the 
text is difficult to tell. In his right hand Aaron holds a censer and in his left 
a pyxis. 

A figure wearing priestly garments makes three more appearances in the 
Christian Topography, which roughly fall into two categories: Aaron in the 
theophany on Sinai (CT 16a-b) and the two priests flanking the ark (CT20a— 
c) who are clad in a simplified version of the high priestly garments, while 
the robes of Zachariah in the miniature accompanying the chapter on John 
the Baptist in Vat are more elaborate (CT 44) and resemble those of the high 
priest in the tabernacle series (CT 22a-c). Broadly speaking, the garments in 
all these illustrations seem to correspond to Kosmas’ description, without, 
however, rendering it in an exact or detailed way. Quite how closely they 
were meant to follow the text is hard to ascertain as the description of 
many items is not entirely clear either in the Christian Topography or in 
the Biblical passages on which Kosmas’ account of the garments is based 
(Exodus 28:4—43 and 36:8—40).'°° 

No analogous image is preserved from late antiquity: the only Jewish rep- 
resentation of the high priest, in the fresco of the Dura Europos synagogue, 
makes no effort to follow the Exodus description of his robes.'®’ Similarly, 
the earliest Christian representations of Aaron and his sons officiating at the 
altar do not show the garments prescribed by the Bible.'®* The first extant 
representation which attempts to render the priestly robes described in 
Exodus is the annunciation to Zachariah in the Etchmiadzin Gospels, most 
probably dated to the seventh century (Figure 36).'^? Only slightly later 
is the miniature in the eighth-century Codex Amiatinus, produced in the 


166 A brief description appears also in Exodus 29:5-9 and Leviticus 8:7-9. These passages are 


followed by the majority of Jewish and Christian commentators (see, for example, Philo, 
Questions and Answers on Exodus 2.117; Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses 35.2), with a notable 
description of Josephus, whose description of the robes, even more complex than in the Bible, 
probably reflects the priestly garments of the Second Temple (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 
3.151-78; Jewish Wars 5.231-6). 

157 Kraeling, 1956, 45-8; Weitzmann and Kessler, 1990, 59. 

Ir For the depiction of Aaron and his sons at the altar on the Basilewsky pyxis see St Clair, 1985, 
13-14. 

169 Sürries, 1991, 56-7, 108—9; Der Nersessian, 1933, 345-6; Durnovo, 1960, 33-5. 
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Figure 36 Annunciation to Zachariah, Etchmiadzin 
Gospels, fol. 228, seventh century 


British Isles, which shows a scribe, possibly Ezra, clad in priestly garments 
(Figure 37). The supposed dependence of the illustrations in the Amiatinus 
on those in the Codex Grandior of Cassiodorus reinforces the possibility 
that this iconography goes back to at least the sixth century." Beginning 
with the ninth century, similar depictions of the high priest become fairly 
common in Byzantine art.'7! Because of the diverse coexisting variants, and 


170 Meyvaert, 1996, 870-82. 

"TT It appears in Psalters with marginal illustrations, for example in the ninth-century Chludov 
Psalter, fol. 98v, and Pantokrator Psalter, fol. 140r. In the Byzantine Octateuchs the high priest 
appears in some narrative scenes from Exodus onwards, never in a separate composition 
designed just to represent his robes. The garments are represented in the already mentioned 
miniature appended in the eleventh-century manuscript to the account of God's instruction 
for their creation, and in the illustration showing Bezalel making the tabernacle and the high 
priest's robes (Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 807-11). As in the case of the Christian 
Topography, the representations of the garment of the high priest may differ somewhat even 
within one manuscript. This is particularly clear in the Octateuchs, where several variants of 
his robes appear throughout the long cycle of illustrations. Compare, for example, 
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Figure 37 Ezra the scribe, Codex Amiatinus, fol. 5r, 
eighth century 


because of a certain lack of clarity in these representations, it is difficult 
to make any definite assessment, but the more complete, more elaborate 
version of the robes in the Christian Topography seems closer to the early rep- 
resentations, particularly the one in the Etchmiadzin Gospels (Figure 36). 
This, however, may be simply due to the fact that the illustrators interpreted 
the Biblical descriptions of the garments in a similar way. 

Kosmas seems to have included priestly garments in his discussion mainly 
to provide a complete account of the tabernacle. To the best of my knowledge 
no other Byzantine representation of the high priest was made solely for the 
sake of displaying his garments. Nevertheless, in the Christian Topography 
the character of this depiction is consistent with that of the rest of the 
miniatures of the tabernacle series. 


illustrations to Leviticus 8:6-7 (Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 829-34); Leviticus 
13:38-9 (Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 843-8); Numbers 16:42-9 (Weitzmann and 
Bernabò, 1999, ills. 936-40). 
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4.1.3.7 Encampment of the Israelites (V:55) 


The next illustration accompanies Kosmas’ discussion of the order in which 
the Israelites camped and marched.'”* He writes that, following God's 
instructions, the priests and the Levites surrounded the tabernacle and 
were in turn surrounded by the twelve tribes, three to each side, the tribe 
of Judah with Aaron and Moses in the middle of the eastern side. Finally, 
he introduces the illustration.” The miniature, preserved only in Vat and 
S (CT 23a-b),"* is very similar in both manuscripts, but the tabernacle, 
identified by an inscription, oxnvfj, is depicted in S with a semicircular 
top, reminiscent of the form of the ark of the covenant. The disposition of 
the tribes around the tabernacle in Kosmas' miniature corresponds to that 
described in the Bible (Numbers 2:3-34, 38).!75 

The few representations of the twelve tribes surrounding the tabernacle 
preserved from late antiquity and early Middle Ages vary significantly. In 
the Dura Europos synagogue twelve tents, each with an Israelite in front, 
surround the objects of the tabernacle and the well of Be'er (Figure 18). In 
the Codex Amiatinus, the names ofthe twelve tribes are inscribed outside the 
precinct of the tabernacle, accompanied by information on the number of 
the people in each tribe (Figure 29).'* In the eighth-century Commentary 
on Revelation by Beatus of Liebana, a very similar composition has been 
adapted for the representations of the heavenly Jerusalem with the twelve 
gates, which Revelation 21:12 identifies with the twelve tribes of Israel.'/7 


172 The exposition pertaining to this illustration is preceded by a passage where Kosmas argues, 


with the pragmatic attitude of a retired merchant, that, while God protected and guided the 

Israelites, the more mundane supplies were provided by travelling Ishmaelite traders (V:50-2). 

Then, he discusses the already mentioned inscriptions in the Sinai Peninsula (V:53—4). 

V:55 OUtos katatraviovtes kal otos &rraipovres kal BaSiZovtes kacré Thv Siaypaghy 

Tav. In S this paragraph is followed by a note on the ark, with a brief description of the ark 

and its content. In Book IX:9 Kosmas writes that when Moses gave dispositions about the 

placement of the tribes around the tabernacle, he started from the east, then moved to the 
south, to the west, to the north and then to the east again, thus following the movement of the 
heavenly bodies. 

"^ In L there is a lacuna after fol. 108. In S and L inscriptions identify the tribes of Israel. Starting 
from the top, reading clockwise: puh AavBopas (S = AavBospas), which probably conflates 
Sav and Poppas; puAt Zuuscov; puAt NepOcAcip; quA lox ép; QUAt lovBa; pua ZaBouAcou; 
QUAN Fa; oun PouBry; puh Beviapiv; un Alopolg (illegible in S); puàh Mavécon 
(Vat = uavácn); oun Aońp. The figures in the precinct surrounded by the tribes are 
identified as Matos, Aapov (to the right) and Acuiran. In S the structure in the centre is 
identified by an inscription oxnvi. 

U5 See also Numbers 10:1-28. 176 Revel-Neher, 1982, 8-10. 

77 Williams, 1995, 2-5; Kühnel, 2003, 163. Later similar representation constitutes a frontispiece 
to Numbers in the tenth-century Leo Bible (Vat. Reg.1), which is probably based on an earlier 
archetype (Vat. Reg. 1, fol. 116r); see Lowden, 1992, 96. 
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Figure 38 Tribes marching, Smyrna Octateuch, fol. 158r, twelfth century 


In the Octateuchs a similar composition shows the marching Israelites 
surrounding the ark. It is appended to Numbers 11:25 in all Octateuchs 
(Figure 38),"* and to Numbers 10:1-29 in the eleventh-century Octateuch 
(Figure 39).!”° The basic difference between these depictions and the minia- 
ture in the Christian Topography is that they show the Israelites on the move, 
with the ark in the centre, rather than the more static encampment around 
the tabernacle. Although Kosmas specifies that the tribes both camped and 
marched in this order, the rigid frame separating the tribes is better suited 
to the static composition in the Christian Topography than to the miniature 
in the Octateuchs. On the other hand, as we shall see below, the group of the 
ark bearers from the illustration in the eleventh-century Octateuch appears 
in the following image in Kosmas’ treatise, which shows the Israelites cross- 
ing the Jordan (CT 24a—b). The affinity with the Octateuch miniature may 
have inspired the modification of the shape of the tabernacle in S, into that 


'78 The two figures supporting the top of the ark are not depicted, and each of the tribes is 
reduced to a single standing figure holding a spear. Vat. gr. 747, fol. 162r; Vat. gr. 746, 
fol. 331r; Ser. fol. 158r; Vtp. fol. 132r (Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 900-3). 

179 Vat, gr. 747, fol. 160v (Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ill. 899). 
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Figure 39 Departure from Sinai, tribes marching, Vat. gr. 747, fol. 160v, eleventh 
century 
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of the ark, represented in the middle of the composition in the Octateuchs. 
On the whole, however, it does seems likely that the miniature showing the 
tribes around the tabernacle belonged to the original set of the illustrations, 
and constituted the closing image of the tabernacle cycle. 


4.1.3.8 The tabernacle as the universe 


From the above analysis, it seems likely that the miniatures of the tabernacle 
cycle in the Christian Topography ultimately derive from an illustrated Bible. 
This choice was not only pragmatic, but also permitted Kosmas to empha- 
size, through visual referencing, that his theories were consistent with the 
Holy Scripture. The stress on the Biblical connection as providing supple- 
mentary validation of his theories is also reflected in the fact that, even 
though not all objects of the tabernacle are significant for his cosmography, 
Kosmas provides a complete description and depiction of the tabernacle 
and its furnishings. 

The illustrations clarify and emphasize the cosmographic interpretation 
of the tabernacle. The careful use of perspective allows the reader to make 
an immediate connection between the tabernacle and the universe (CT 17 
and 10), the table and the earth (CT 19 and 7), as well as the menorah 
and the trajectories of the heavenly bodies, depicted in Book IX (CT 60).!8° 
In the case of the ark of the covenant (CT 20) it is the visual connection with 
the side view of the universe (CT 3-4) and with the representation of the 
Second Coming (CT 50), discussed at the end of this chapter, that permits 
the unlocking of Kosmas’ eschatology, in which his temporal and physical 
understanding of the universe converge. 

The idea of the tabernacle as the model and the type of the universe is 
central to the Christian Topography, but in Kosmas’ miniatures the two do 
not seem very similar.'*! Pointing out this discrepancy, scholars have argued 
that Kosmas’ theories were incoherent or lacking precision.'** Nevertheless, 
it seems there is no correspondence between the shape of the universe 
and that of the tabernacle simply because Kosmas did not imagine the 
tabernacle as reflecting the physical shape of the universe. For Kosmas, 


180 See Section 5.4. 

18! Wolska, 1962, 119 suggested that the proportions of Kosmas’ world derived from that of the 
tabernacle. Kosmas’ universe is twice as long as it is wide, while the length of the tabernacle is 
three times its width (III:51; V:23; Exodus 26:15-23). To explain this discrepancy, Wolska 
hypothesized that the proportions 2:1 derived from those of the outer tabernacle, which 
Jewish sources sometimes described as twice as long as the holy of holies. This, however, 
cannot be right, as Kosmas clearly states that the tabernacle was divided in the middle (11:35; 
Hai V:27; VIL:71). Wolska, 1962, 118-20; see also Inglebert, 2001, 59 n. 127. 

182 Wolska, 1962, 119, 142-3. 
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the tabernacle replicated the core structure and organization of the world, 
namely the division into two spaces, corresponding to the two conditions 
and the two periods of world history. The external tabernacle symbolizes 
the current, temporal condition in the space below, which will last until the 
Second Coming, and the holy of holies reflects the future condition, in the 
space above, which will open at the end of time.!® The outer tabernacle 
corresponds to the known, physical universe designated for the present 
conditions, and subject to time. Consequently, it is only in the case of the 
objects within it — the table and the menorah — that Kosmas draws a parallel 
between their shape and both the physical and temporal structure of the 
universe. The proportions and the structure of the table are described as 
reflecting closely those of the earth. At the same time, the table is said 
to be a symbol of the year, with the twelve loaves, three in each corner, 
corresponding to the twelve months, divided into four seasons. For Kosmas, 
the seven lamps of the menorah symbolize the seven days of the week, and 
at the same time, the structure of the menorah reflects the arrangement 
of the orbs, on which the heavenly bodies move. The symbolic significance 
of the physical shape of the universe is limited to these two objects. However, 
the temporal interpretation is extended to the whole of the tabernacle. 
Kosmas writes that the external sanctuary, which corresponds to the present 
condition, is located in the east because it was in the east that men first 
entered the earth, in Paradise, and the history of humankind began. From 
the east, people spread westwards, at the same time progressing towards 
the second condition.'™ The illustrations reflect the interpretation of the 
text. When represented in a separate miniature the table is depicted with 
a tripartite structure and with the twelve loaves, while the menorah has 
its branches sprouting from the shaft at three levels, corresponding to the 
organization of the orbs of the heavenly bodies described by Kosmas. On 


183 11:36; I]I:51—1; V:20, 27; VII:71. 

184 V:41-2 note. This interpretation could have been inspired by simply linking together the fact 
that the entrance to the tabernacle was in the east, with the description of men first ‘entering 
the earth’ in Paradise in the east. However, it is also possible that the association of the east 
with the beginning echoes the problem in rendering the Hebrew expression miqqedem (a?) 
in other languages. (On the use of this expression in the Bible see Kraeling, 1947.) This 
expression, used in Genesis 2:8 where God plants Paradise miqqedem, is rendered ‘in the east’ 
by the Septuagint (katà &vartoAds) and Vetus Latina (in orientem), but the majority of 
Biblical translations render it as ‘in the beginning’: Symmachus (& porn), Theodotion (tv 
Trporrois), Jerome (a principio), the Peshitto (men qaddom). Because there is evidence that 
Kosmas knew Theodotion's version of the Bible (11:40), it is possible that his inspiration came 
from that source. On the other hand, however, the association of the east with the beginning 
is also common in Syriac sources, particularly in the context of the movement of the heavenly 
bodies, ‘beginning’ a daily course in the east: Jacob of Sarüg, Hexaemeron 5.13; Narsai, 
Homilies on Creation 1.3245. 
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the other hand, when represented within the tabernacle, the table and 
the menorah are portrayed only with characteristics which reflect their 
temporal significance: the tripartite structure of the table is not shown, 
but the twelve loaves are; the seven lamps of the menorah are visible, but 
the structure of the branches is not. The relationship that Kosmas builds 
between the tabernacle and the universe defines not only the material but 
also the temporal organization of the world. The illustrations clarify the text, 
emphasizing particular qualities of the objects of the tabernacle depending 
on the context in which they are represented. 

The cosmographical interpretation of the tabernacle, focusing on the 
dichotomy between the inner and the outer sanctuary as reflecting the 
division between heaven and the earth, the intelligible and material world, 
has a longstanding tradition in Jewish and Christian sources. Described 
by Philo and Josephus,'*® and expounded in Hebrews 9, it quickly became 
popular among Christian writers, in particular Antiochene and East Syrian 
authors.'8® While none of these is as complete and as consistent as that 
described in the Christian Topography, it is likely that Kosmas’ theories were 
inspired by an Antiochene or East Syrian source, a hypothesis confirmed 
by Kosmas’ statement that his description of the tabernacle comes from his 
‘divine master’, Patrikios.'*” 


!55 Philo, Life of Moses 2.6.8; Questions and Answers on Exodus 2.73, 78, 82-3, 86, 91, 94-5; De 
Opificio Mundi 17.3.112. In addition to this dual division, Josephus describes the division of 
the tabernacle into three parts of ten cubits each as corresponding to heaven, the earth and the 
sea (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 3.123, 180). Both Philo and Josephus assigned the dual 
temporal and physical significance to the objects of the tabernacle. For both Josephus and 
Philo the disposition of the branches of the Menorah reflects the zodiac and the planets: 
Philo, Questions and Answers on Exodus 2.75—6, 78; De Opificio Mundi 112; Josephus, Jewish 
Wars 5.5.10. The table with twelve loaves evokes for Josephus the twelve months of the year: 
Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 3.7.7. Philo describes the ark as the symbol of the intelligible 
world, but he also interprets the wreath around the ark as the image of the movement of the 
stars (Philo, Questions and Answers on Exodus 2.68—9, 95). Moreover, both Philo and Josephus 
locate the altar of incense in the outer tabernacle, without giving it any cosmographical 
significance (Philo, Life of Moses 2.101—4; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 3.139, 147). 

186 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 5.6.33.2; 5.6.34.7; 5.6.31.1; 5.6.34.8; 5.6.35.5; Theodore of 

Mopsuestia, Catechetical Homilies 12.3; Devreesse, 1948, 26 n. 1; Theodoret of Cyrrhus, 

Questions on Exodus, PG 80, 280C, 281C-D, 284A.1. The most complete discussions 

preserved are those by Theodoret and Narsai. Both Theodoret and Narsai described the 

menorah as the symbol of the seven planets and, at the same time, of the seven days of the 
week (Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Commentary on Psalms 284A; Narsai, Homily on the Tabernacle 

125, 145-6, 132-3, 137-8, 312; Narsai, Homily on Creation 1.61—8). Narsai interprets the 

twelve loaves on the table as a symbol of the year (Narsai, Homily on the Tabernacle 115-18). 

Both writers mention the altar of incense in the outer tabernacle, which is not given any 

cosmographic significance (Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Questions on Exodus, PG 80, 284A; Narsai, 

Homily on the Tabernacle 145-14). 

V:1. Because cosmographical interpretation of the tabernacle is also discussed by Philo and 

Josephus, it has been argued that Kosmas draws on early Jewish sources (Laderman, 2009, 
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4.1.4 The crossing of the Jordan (V:65) 


The cycle of the tabernacle miniatures is followed by a sui generis postscript 
to the commentary on Exodus and an introduction to the catalogue of 
the patriarchs, prophets and saints. Kosmas recounts the events after the 
death of Aaron and Moses, when Joshua led the Israelites into the Promised 
Land.'** He stresses that the divine economy was conceived by God from 
the beginning, with a material, temporal world constituting a classroom 
where mankind gradually acquire knowledge and understanding of his 
goodness, preparing themselves for eternal existence in the future heavenly 
condition.'*” Finally, he announces: ‘We represent then the encampment 
of the Israelites, the crossing of the Jordan with Joshua, after the death of 
Moses, their rest in the Promised Land and Jerusalem, and the division of 
this land after they took possession of it^? adding ‘Here is then the crossing 
of the Jordan by the Israelites with Joshua, son of Nave.'!?! The illustration, 
preserved only in S and L (CT 24a-b),'*? shows the moment when the 
Levites carry the ark of the covenant across the Jordan, represented as a 
vertical band in the middle of the composition. Its waters have stopped, to 
let the Israelites through. The ark, carried on long poles, is otherwise the 
same as in the miniature showing it flanked by priests (CT 20a—c). To the 
right, in front of the ark, stand Joshua and seven men carrying big round 
stones on their shoulders. To the left, behind the ark, men and women of 
Israel await crossing the river.!?? 

The miniature is based on the account of the crossing of the Jordan in 
Joshua 3:8—4:8, when the Israelites collected twelve stones from the bed 
of the river, one stone for every tribe, and carried them to their camp. In 
the Octateuchs this passage is illustrated by several different miniatures, 
none of which corresponds to that in the Christian Topography.!™ Kosmas’ 
illustration seems to be pieced together from diverse elements. Joshua and 
the elderly man behind him look very much like Moses and Aaron in the 


122-3). Nevertheless, in view of the popularity of this interpretation among Christian writers 

this hypothesis does not stand. See also Holder, 1993, 

V:56. He explains that the Law was designed to ensure that the chosen people do not disperse, 

so that God's promise may be fulfilled and Christ would be born from among the descendants 

of Abraham (V:57). 

159 van, — !9) ves 

TTT V:65"Eoti oŭv oos fj 8iáBacis rv lopamrróy Ev lop5éávn peta tot Incot ToU Nautj. 

192 "There is a lacuna in Vat after fol. 53v. 

193 The inscriptions identify Aeutrai and Ingots tot Nau. 

194 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills, 1159-64, 1165-71. The Crossing of the Jordan is also 
represented in the fifth-century mosaics in St Maria Maggiore in Rome, but the composition 
has little similarity to the one in Kosmas’ treatise. 
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miniatures of the itinerary cycle (CT 13-15)./95 The group of the ark bearers, 
the ark, the two figures behind it, as well as the pair of figures immediately 
to the right, are virtually the same as the representation in the central 
part of the Octateuch miniature illustrating Numbers 10:1—28 in the earlier 
Vatican Octateuch (Figure 39).'°° It seems, therefore, that the miniature 
constitutes a sort of collage of various elements from the illustrated cycle 
of Exodus and Numbers, which strongly suggests that the miniaturist of 
Kosmas' manuscript had an illustrated Pentateuch, not an Octateuch, as his 
model.'?? The somewhat confused introduction to this miniature provides 
an insight into why Kosmas felt the need to add such a representation: for 
him the arrival in the Promised Land and the crossing of the Jordan are types 
and shadows of the opening of the second, heavenly condition at the Second 
Coming of Christ. Thus, the last miniature was designed to conclude the 
commentary to Exodus in the same way as the representation of the Second 
Coming concluded the catalogue of patriarchs, prophets and saints in the 
second part of Book V. 


4.2 Catalogue of patriarchs, prophets and saints (V:67—257) 


In the second part of Book V, Kosmas discusses the harmony of the prophets 
and apostles (T&v Trpognrróv Kal &rrooróAov fj ovugovía) who — as he 
explains in the Hypothesis — ‘through words and types’ (51& Aóycov kai Sià 
tUTrwv) gave unanimous testimony to the existence of the two conditions, 
or — as he writes in the paragraphs immediately preceding the catalogue — 
were judged worthy of proclaiming through words or acts (etre Sià Aoyoov, 
eive 51 Épycov) the coming of Christ. IT Kosmas discusses the lives and 
words of thirty-seven patriarchs, prophets and saints arranged chronologi- 
cally, from Adam to St Paul. The series, which includes the ark of Noah and 
the Temple of Jerusalem, closes with an illustration of the Second Coming 
of Christ. Unlike in the first part of Book V, here the layout of the text 
and miniatures is consistent throughout, and — with one exception — all 
illustrations are placed at the beginning of the chapters they accompany. 


195 [n the case of the man standing behind Aaron, the painter seems to have been uncertain 
whether the round shape behind his head is a stone, similar to those carried by the other six 
men, or a nimbus. 

6 Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 150. While in Numbers the status of the ark bearers is not 
specified, the Book of Joshua describes them as priests (Joshua 3:3, 6, 8, 13). Accordingly, in 
the scenes where the ark appears in the Book of Joshua in the Octateuchs, it is always carried 
by elderly men clad in what must have been intended as the priestly garments. 

15 Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 152. — 95 v:6, 111. — !9? Vi6e. 
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The miniatures fall roughly into two categories: standing figures or nar- 
rative scenes, corresponding to the two types of testimony that Kosmas 
believes the Biblical figures provided, that is, either in words or in actions. 
Beyond that, however, the choice of the iconography, particularly in the nar- 
rative scenes, is often far from apparent and the relationship between the 
actual content of the representation and the text is often not immediately 
clear. In what follows, I first discuss the miniatures, their iconography, their 
relationship with the text, and their possible sources. This analysis will then 
provide the basis for a consideration of their role in this part of Kosmas’ 
treatise. 


4.2.1 Adam and Eve (V:67—74) 


The beginning of the catalogue is missing from Vat, and the first illustration 
is preserved only in S and L (CT 25a-b).?? Adam and Eve, their heads 
surrounded by nimbi, stand frontally next to each other, clad in long gar- 
ments. Adam, with grey hair and beard, is holding a scroll 291 The chapter 
following the illustration describes Adam as a prophet who foretold through 
God's benevolence the nature and function of his conjugal union with his 
wife. He was the head of all people, in the same way as Christ is the head 
of the future condition, and also the image of the invisible God. Kosmas 
outlines the symmetry between Adam, who gave virginal birth to the first 
woman created from his flank, and Christ, who was born of a virgin and 
who paid Adam's debt of sin." In a note, Kosmas quotes the Epistle to the 
Romans 5:14, describing Adam as the figure of things to come, and extends 
the prophetic dignity to Eve.??? 

The miniature is unlike any other representation based on Genesis, where 
the first parents are depicted as youthful and naked in scenes preceding 
the fall, whilst in those following, they wear simple tunics.?°* Adam and 
Eve clad in long robes appear, however, in scenes of the Anastasis and 
in representations of the ancestors of Christ.’ While in the Christian 


209 [n Vat, there is a lacuna after fol. 53v, V:66-9. 

%1 They are identified by the inscription Addy kai"Eua. 

7? V:67-8. For a similar discussion of Adam's prophetic abilities, see Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromata 1.135.3. See also DeConick, 2003, 312. For a discussion of the typology of Adam in 
patristic literature see Daniélou, 1960, 3—44. 

203 yigg, 

204 Flemming, 1953, 15-30; Spier, 2007, 11-13. In S and L a miniature in Book IIL:70 (S, fol. 59v, 
L, fol. 83v), shows naked Adam and Eve flanking a tree with a serpent coiling around it. Not 
introduced in the text, the miniature is probably a later addition: Wolska-Conus 1968, 182. 

205 See for example eleventh-century Gospel Book Paris. gr. 74, fol. 112v; Tsuji, 1975, 197-200; 
Flemming, 1953, 23-45, 87-96; Kartsonis, 1986, 8-9, 69-72, 82-8, 134-7, 152-60, 209-13. 
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Topography iconography of this sort is in keeping with their dignity as 
prophets and the protoplasts of humankind as discussed in the text, all 
similar representations date after the ninth century. In Kosmas’ treatise, 
Adam and Eve belong to the category of patriarchs, prophets and saints, 
who testified to the divine plan of salvation in their words rather than in their 
actions. Eve bears a striking similarity to the figure of Virgo in the zodiac 
in S and L (CT 11b-c) (unfortunately this figure is not visible in the badly 
damaged illustration in Vat, CT 11a). It cannot be excluded that, through 
this connection, Kosmas wanted to emphasize the idea of the virginal birth 
of Eve from Adam as a type of the birth of Christ from the Virgin Mary, 
and by extension the idea of Eve as an antithesis of Mary.°° Nevertheless, 
because these are the only female figures represented individually in these 
manuscripts, this may simply be a generic way in which the painter depicted 
women. Adam closely resembles the figure of Isaac in the two eleventh- 
century manuscripts (CT 31b-c), but this similarity may indicate that this 
iconography is not original: Isaac, represented as an elderly man in S and L, 
is depicted in Vat as a young boy (CT 31a), in the same way as Jacob, who is 
young in Vat (CT 32a), but elderly in S and L (CT 32b-c). All other figures 
of the catalogue are portrayed as youthful, or in the prime of their years, 
which suggests that it was only in the process of copying that some figures 
were ‘aged’, possibly in order to emulate cycles of Christ’s ancestors. 


4.2.2. Abel (V:75-81) 


The next chapter begins with a representation of Abel the shepherd amidst 
his flock (CT 26a—c). Clad in a sheepskin tunica exomis, he stands with his 
legs crossed, leaning on a shepherd's staff.” Kosmas writes that because 
Abel, the first man to die, was killed unjustly, the foundations of death 
were unsound from the beginning; the voice of Abel’s blood calling after his 
murder was a sign of the future resurrection, while the death of Abel was 
a type of the Passion of Christ. Kosmas concludes by quoting the Pauline 
Epistle to the Hebrews 12:22-4, which describes the blood of Christ as 
more eloquent than that of Abel.” In the note, Kosmas begins his polemic 


206 Op the interpretation of Mary as the new Eve see Wenger, 1955, 43-60; Cignelli, 1966, 170-1; 
Jensen, 2007, 76. 

207 [n all three codices an inscription above his head reads ABeA troipiyy rpop&ro» (Genesis 4:2). 

208-75, For a similar interpretation of Abel's blood crying after his death as a sign of the future 
resurrection see Ephrem, Commentary on Genesis 4.10; Carmina Nisibena 71.7; Narsai, Homily 
6.387; John Chrysostom, On Resurrection, PG 50, 430-1. See also Kronholm, 1978, 147. 
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Figure 40 Cain and Abel, Seraglio Octateuch, fol. 50r 


against the idea that death was imposed on humankind as a punishment, a 
discussion which continues in the notes of the following chapters.?0? 

In Christian exegesis, Abel's death was one of the most popular types 
of Christ's Passion, while his sacrifice was often understood as a figure 
of the Eucharist."? Whereas the sacrifice and death of Abel were often 
illustrated,?!! representations of Abel the shepherd are rare and usually 
included in a narrative context"? Because a very similar figure of Abel 
appears in an illustration of Genesis 4:1-15 in the Octateuchs, it has 
been argued that a late antique archetype of these manuscripts provided 
a source for this figure in Kosmas’ treatise (Figure 40).?!? In the Octateuchs, 
this representation is incorporated into a series of four clearly separated 
scenes — Cain tilling the ground, Abel among his flock, the sacrifice, and 


209 v76-81. 

210 Such exegesis was probably largely inspired by the description of Abel as a protomartyr in 
Matthew 23:35 and Hebrews 11:4. Less often, when the occupations of the brothers are 
included in interpretation, that of Abel is generally seen as superior to that of Cain. See, for 
example, John Chrysostom, Vainglory 39. See also Glenthoj, 1997, 239-40, 252; Brock, 1974, 
467-92, 

21! Tannucci, 1986, 173-93; figs. 5-8, 12, 14; Jensen, 2007, 82. 

=+ For example, Ashburnham Pentateuch, fol. 6r. 

77 Stornajolo, 1908, 32 n. 2; Rjedin, 1916, 355; Weitzmann, 1947, 198; Wolska-Conus, 1970, 
116-17; Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 24. 
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Cain slaying Abel —and the whole ensemble does not seem homogeneous.”!4 
Both Abel the shepherd and Cain tilling the ground have close parallels 
among late antique and Byzantine bucolic illustrations, with representa- 
tions of a shepherd among his flock being particularly common.?? In the 
Christian Topography, as in the Octateuchs, only the nimbus surrounding 
Abel's head indicates that he is one of the Biblical shepherds, while his 
sheepskin tunica exomis sets him apart from other such figures — Moses 
(CT 33a-c) and David?! These characteristics were possibly deemed suf- 
ficient for identification, but on balance, it does seem likely that the rep- 
resentation in the Christian Topography originated in a narrative context, 
which permitted the reader to identify Abel unequivocally. While not illus- 
trating Kosmas' text directly, a similar representation, reminiscent of the 
Good Shepherd, may have been chosen to stress the typological relation- 
ship between Christ and Abel, relying on the notion that, like Christ, Abel 
was both a shepherd and the sacrificial lamb.? "7 


The next miniature (CT27a-c), accompanying the chapter on Enoch, shows 
the standing patriarch, with short dark hair and beard. To his right, a 
half-naked figure painted in hues of green is sitting on a small bench and 
turning away, in agreement with an inscription identifying it as ‘death 
(Thanatos) turning away from him’ (6&varros avTov &TOOTPEPOLEVOS). 
Kosmas writes that because God translated Enoch so that he should not see 
death, it was clear that the power of death was not eternal. He quotes the 
tradition which held that, at the end of time, Enoch and Elijah will oppose 
the Antichrist and refute his error. As in the previous chapter, the note is 
devoted to disproving the idea that death was imposed on humankind as a 
punishment?! 

A brief reference to Enoch in Genesis 5:24, 'Enoch pleased God: and he 
was not; for God took him??? was expounded by St Paul in his Epistle to 
the Hebrews 11:5, ‘By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see 


214 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 103—6. 

For example, Vergilius Romanus, fols. 11r, 16v, 44v; Vienna Genesis, fols. 3v, 9r. 

Such a garment is not unique to Abel, and while he is frequently clad in a similar tunic, so are 
other shepherds; see Testini, 1966, fig. 165; Ainalov, 1961, 25; Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 
25. From the eleventh century, Abel is represented wearing a similar sheepskin tunic in the 
scenes of the Anastasis; see Kartsonis, 1986, 209-10, 212-14. 

Such an interpretation is explicitly discussed by Ephrem, Hymn on the Crucifixion 2.8. See also 
Kronholm, 1978, 145-6; Nikolasch, 1963, 155-90; Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 26. 

218 v.82. 83—4 note. — ?!? In Hebrew: ‘Enoch walked with God’ instead of ‘pleased God’. 
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the previous miniature, a similar representation appears in the Byzantine 
Octateuchs, within a larger composition appended to Genesis 5:24, which 
includes sarcophagi and busts of the twelve months (Figure 41), 
the Christian Topograph 

















? Kosmas attributed the invention of writing to Moses??! and, 


accordingly, in the Christian Topography Enoch is depicted without a scroll. 
It has nevertheless been suggested that an anomaly of the garment covering 
his left hand may indicate that he was holding one in the archetype from 
which this figure was copied." Conversely, the Christian Topography seems 
to have better preserved the original iconography of Thanatos, depicted in 
olive green colours which bring to mind decaying flesh, while the visual 
characteristics of death are lost in the Octateuchs. 


TT Book of Jubilees 4:17-18; Adler, 1989, 87. ` ??! Wies V:115 note. 
?? Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 33. 
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Figure 42 Hades holding the souls of the dead (Psalm 
29:4), Pantokrator Psalter, fol. 29 


This is a unique representation of Enoch. Moreover, the figure of 
death in the miniature is unlike any ancient representation of Thanatos, 
who is usually depicted as a man in the prime of life, wearing a helmet 
and armour, and distinguished from ordinary warriors only by the wings 
on his shoulders." Although it has been suggested that the depiction of 
Thanatos accompanying Enoch in this miniature is a medieval creation, 
inspired by depictions of the devil,” it seems closer to Byzantine 
personifications of Hades (Figure 42), with whom Thanatos had often 


225 The translation of Enoch represented in the codex of the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Athos, Panteleimon, cod. 6, fol. 152r, adapts a model of the translation of a saint. See 
Galavaris, 1969, 134. 

?4 [[MCT7.1, 905-6. The figure of Thanatos does not embody death as a maleficent force, which 
would be represented by a feminine Ker (Iliad 18.535ff.). The most detailed literary portrait of 
Thanatos occurs in Euripides’ Alkestis, where he is described as dark-browed, winged and 
black-robed. Garland, 1985, 58-5; see also Burton, 2005, 45-68. 

225 Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 32. 
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been associated in antiquity.” While the earliest example of such a figure 
appears in the eighth-century depiction of the Anastasis,” Thanatos, death 
personified, makes an appearance in the sixth-century hymns of Romanos 
the Melodos, providing a good literary parallel to the representation in 
Kosmas’ miniature.” Without directly illustrating the text, this image 
underlines the interpretation of Enoch’s escape from death as a sign of the 
future resurrection. 


4.2.4 Noah and the ark (V:85—94) 


In Vat, the next two chapters, on the ark of Noah and on Noah, occupy two 
parallel columns on the same page (CT 28a). Each begins with an illustra- 
tion: in the left column, the ark is depicted as a trapezoidal structure; 
in the right, Noah stands between two birds. In the two eleventh-century 
codices, the chapters on the ark and on Noah are merged and the miniature 
preceding them shows the patriarch leaning out from the ark, represented 
as a square structure with a triangular roof, to receive an olive branch from 
a dove. Below, the corpses of the drowned float in a pool of water and a 
raven is perched on one of the bodies (CT 28b—c).??? In addition to this 
composition, in S, another ark, the same as in Vat, appears in the bottom 
margin.?! The structure of the text clearly indicates that expositions on the 
ark and on Noah were designed as two separate chapters. Moreover, the 
description corresponds to the representation in Vat and in the margin of S, 
but not to the ark in S and L, which further indicates that the miniature in 
Vat better reflects the original iconography: Kosmas was keen on technical 
descriptions and, where these are found together with an illustration, the 
picture corresponds closely to the text.??? 


26 The association of death and Hades with Thanatos was common in antiquity, and he was 


often described as the “Winged Hades’. For a thorough discussion of the connection of 
Byzantine and ancient representations of Hades, see Skrzyniarz, 2002, esp. 16-38, See also 
Mango, 1992, 221. 
?" As already noted by Maayan Fanar, 2006; Kartsonis, 1986, 70-5, 83-9, 140, 147-50; see also in 
English Frazer, 1974, 153-61; Cabaniss, 1975, 65-74. 

*8 Romanos Melodos, Hymn on Resurrection 43.4; Hymn on the Resurrection of Lazarus 26. 

An inscription written above the ark, abr, totiv A kiBoxrós ToU vóx | koopopópos, seems to 

serve as the title for this chapter. 

?3? The Bible offers no explanation as to why the raven did not return, but most exegetes believed 
that it did not come back because it started feeding on the corpses of the dead (Gutmann, 
1977, 63-71). 

2! Weitzmann and Galavaris, 1991, ill. 158. 

32 Wolska-Conus, 1970, 17. Although the miniature corresponds to the Biblical description of 
the ark, this representation seems unique, as the ark is most often depicted as a chest or boat 
(Spier, 2007, 11—12; Jensen, 2007, 71—2) or, where the Biblical description was followed, it 
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Kosmas follows Genesis 6:14—16 in describing the shape of the ark, with 
a broad base and narrow top, in its dimensions, and its division into three 
storeys. He further writes that the bottom deck was assigned to wild beasts 
and reptiles, the middle one to four-footed animals, whilst the topmost was 
given to birds, which live in the air, and to men, who, in the future condition, 
will become the denizens of heaven.?? The representation is very schematic, 
but it does emphasize the division into three decks, the topmost of which 
was occupied by people as a sign of their future existence in heaven. 

In Vat, the chapter on Noah begins with a depiction of the bearded 
patriarch standing between two birds (CT 28a). The one to the left is black; 
it faces away from Noah, and carries a small branch in its beak. The bird 
on the right, facing towards the patriarch, is white. In the text, Kosmas 
discusses the involuntary drunkenness of Noah, in the course of which he 
saw secret things. As a result, he was able to prophesy and his prophecy 
was delivered in the guise of blessings and maledictions to his sons. Kosmas 
interprets Noah’s words ‘Blessed be the Lord the God of Sem’ (Genesis 9:26) 
as pertaining to Christ, a descendant of Sem.??^ The note takes up Kosmas’ 
argument that death was not imposed on humankind as a punishment 
and compares Noah, transported from the earth beyond the Ocean to the 
oikoumene, to Christ, the first to enter heaven.”*° 

The miniature seems inspired by the Biblical narrative of the flood when, 
after the rain had ceased, Noah released a raven, which did not come back 
(Genesis 8:7), and then released a dove, which ultimately came back with 
an olive branch, a sign of the subsiding waters (Genesis 8:9-11). The two 
birds were probably meant to represent the raven and the dove, and the 
erroneous depiction of the raven with a branch may have been inspired by 
the representation of the ark in the first column of the text: the bird, which 
appeared to be flying towards the ark, was represented with an olive branch, 
although it is not clear why the miniaturist retained its black colour. 


resembles a mini-ziggurat made of three superimposed rectangular parts ( Vienna Genesis, 

fol. 3; Paris. gr. 510, fol. 360). 

The distribution of the creatures on the three decks, not indicated in the Bible, was the subject 

of speculation by both Jewish and Christian authors. A disposition similar to the one 

described by Kosmas is discussed by St Ephrem, Hymns on Paradise 2.12, who locates animals 
on the bottom deck, birds in the middle, and men on the top storey. 

For a similar interpretation see Narsai, Homily on the Translation of Enoch and Elijah 161—2; 

Homily on Noah's Blessing 135—7, 190. 

235 V:86-8, 89-94. 

236 Stornajolo, 1908, 34 n. 3. Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 40 argued that S and L preserve the 
original iconography, and that the figure of the patriarch between two birds in Vat is a result 
of the reduction of the narrative scene. Such a hypothesis does not seem likely, considering the 
structure of the text. 
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Equally unclear is the choice of such iconography for the illustration of a 
text focusing on the patriarch’s blessings and maledictions. 


4.2.5 Melchizedek (V:95-8) 


The next miniature (CT 29a-c) shows Melchizedek, identified by an inscrip- 
tion as a king and priest (MeAyioeSéx BactAevs kai fepeus), standing with his 
arms raised in a gesture of prayer. He is clad in imperial garments: a crown, 
with pendants, a long robe with loros, tablion and purple boots. The text 
describes Melchizedek as a priest of God, superior to the priests ordained 
under Mosaic Law, a figure of the Son of God, who neither inherited his 
priesthood, nor transmitted it to anybody, and who had no ancestors from 
whom to trace his descent (Hebrews 7:1—17). He was a king of peace and 
righteousness who blessed Abraham, the only one judged worthy of being 
both priest and king. In the note, Kosmas discusses traditions relating to 
Melchizedek, including one identifying him as the priest Rebecca consulted 
concerning twins during her pregnancy (Genesis 25:23).?37 

Melchizedek, King of Salem and the priest of the most High God, makes a 
brief appearance in the Book of Genesis when he brings wine and bread and 
blesses Abraham on returning victorious from the battle of kings (Genesis 
14:18-20). He reappears in Psalm 109:4, written for the enthronement of a 
Davidic king, described as 'a priest forever after the order of Melchizedek’, 
and in the Epistle to the Hebrews 7:1—17, where the author contrasts the 
Levitical priesthood subject to the Law with the priesthood of Melchizedek, 
in whose order Christ is the ‘priest forever??? Christian authors usually 
followed the Pauline tradition, recognizing Melchizedek as a type of Christ, 
and often interpreted his offering of bread and wine as a prefiguration of 
the Eucharist.’* In accordance with the dual dignity accorded to him in the 
Bible, Melchizedek is depicted either as a royal figure"? or, more often, as 
an Old Testament priest.**! Because Kosmas emphasized the superiority of 
Melchizedek's priesthood over that of Aaron, he did not represent him in 
priestly garments, but rather in imperial robes, the same as those of David 
(CT 34), thus stressing his connection with the Davidic kingship. At the 
same time, Melchizedek's sacerdotal role is indicated through his gesture of 
prayer. 


237 McNamara, 2000, 1-31. ` ?** Granerod, 2009, 188-202; Dagron, 2003, 175-6. 

239 For an interpretation of the sacrifice of Melchizedek as a prefiguration of the Eucharist, see for 
example Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 4.161.3; John Chrysostom, On Melchizedek, PG 56, 
261-2. See also Dagron, 2003, 176; Bardy, 1926, 496-509 and 1927, 25-45. 

%0 Vienna Genesis, fol. 4r (Zimmermann, 2003, 95). 

%1 Dagron, 2003, 176, 179 n. 72 for the list of representations. 
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4.2.6 Abraham (V:99-103) 


After Melchizedek, Kosmas discusses Abraham. This chapter is accompanied 
in Vat and S by a miniature showing two servants leading a donkey, Isaac 
carrying wood, and the scene of the sacrifice, with a ram tied to a tree behind 
Abraham (CT 30a-b).?? The representations are displayed in three registers. 
In L, only the scene of the sacrifice is represented (CT 30c). Kosmas describes 
Abraham as the righteous man, who left his country and his kinsmen, 
putting his trust in God. He interprets God’s promises to Abraham, and 
Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his son, as signs of the coming of Christ 
and of the resurrection of the dead. Following the exegesis of Hebrews 
11:17-19, Kosmas writes that Abraham was ready to offer Isaac, because he 
believed that God would resurrect him. In the sacrifice, and in the three- 
day long journey which preceded it, he sees symbols and types (ouupoAa 
Koi tUrro1) of the Passion of Christ,” an interpretation common among 
Christian authors.?^ In the note, he writes that it was with Abraham that 
God began to reveal, in words and types, the future condition, a somewhat 
surprising claim considering that according to the Hypothesis this gradual 
revelation had already begun with Adam.?? 

The composition is based on the narrative of Genesis 22:3-13."^ Illus- 
tration of this story is often limited to the sacrifice itself, but occasion- 
ally either the servants or Isaac carrying the wood, and sometimes both, 
accompany the scene. When the servants appear, they are shown at the 
foot of the mountain awaiting Abraham and Isaac's return, unlike in the 
Christian Topography, where we see them travelling." The three scenes in 


242 The young servants are accompanied by an inscription, ol rroióes roU ABpady. An inscription 


next to Isaac carrying the wood reads load Baorá&ov Tà &UAo. Next to Isaac in the scene of 
the sacrifice we read loa ouptrodiZopevos. Inscriptions identify Abraham (Appaáu) and the 
altar (óuctac'rr)piov). 

^5 v:99-101. 

244 Melito of Sardes, Notes and Fragments, PG 5, 1216; Origen, On Genesis, PG 12, 203-10. For a 

good discussion of this issue see Speyart van Woerden, 1961, 216-20. 

V:102-3 note; compare to Hypothesis 7. 

Its few departures from the Biblical text are very common in Jewish and Christian 

representations alike: Isaac is kneeling in front rather than lying on top of the altar (Genesis 

22:9); the hand of God replaces the angel (Genesis 22:11); the ram is tied to a tree, not caught 

in a thicket by its horns (Genesis 22:13). See Speyart van Woerden, 1961; van den Brink, 2002; 

Bagatti, 1984. 

247 See for example the fourth-fifth-century fresco in Cubiculum C, Via Latina catacomb, where 
only one servant is represented, fifth-century mosaic floor in the Sepphoris synagogue, 
sixth-century mosaics of Beth Alpha synagogue, ninth-century Paris. gr. 510, fol. 174v. Weiss, 
2005, 141—6. For a discussion of the late antique iconography of the sacrifice of Isaac see 
Hachlili, 2009, 57-64. 
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Kosmas’ miniature seem to refer to three different elements of the story: 
the journey, the climbing of Moriah with Isaac carrying the wood, and the 
sacrifice. This collation is immediately clear when we compare Kosmas’ 
illustration to the Byzantine Octateuchs, where three separate miniatures 
accompany Genesis 22, showing the journey of Abraham and Isaac with 
two servants and a donkey (Genesis 22:3) (Figure 43);"* the parting from 
the servants, who remain at the foot of the mountain while Abraham and 
Isaac ascend the mountain, the latter carrying the wood for the sacri- 
fice (Genesis 22: 5-6) (Figure 44);”° the sacrifice itself (Genesis 22:12) 
(Figure 45). In the Christian Topography, the elements from each of the 
illustrations of the Octateuch sequence are joined in a single composition.25! 
The selection of scenes seems designed to highlight Kosmas’ Christological 
reading of the story: the three-day journey and the sacrifice are a sign of 
the Passion of Christ, and Isaac carrying the wood is a figure of Christ 
carrying the cross — an interpretation discussed in the chapter on Isaac, 
which follows that on Abraham.” A similar interpretation, common in 
Christian sources,??* is occasionally conveyed in art, with some represen- 
tations showing Isaac carrying an actual cross.” A Christological reading 
seems more pronounced in Kosmas' miniature, where Isaac carries wood 
across his shoulders, than in the Octateuchs, where it is strapped to his back. 
It has also been suggested that a Christological, or rather Eucharistic, inter- 
pretation was behind the shape of the altar depicted in Kosmas’ miniature 
as a large chalice filled with Dre 777 A similar reading would be consistent 
with Kosmas' exegesis. We should keep in mind, however, other late antique 
representations, which emphasize a Eucharistic significance of the sacrifice, 
show Abraham standing at a Christian altar." Conversely, altars made of a 


%8 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills, 307—10. 

%9 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 311—14. 

350 Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 315-18. As in the case of other miniatures shared with the 

Octateuchs, Kosmas' illustration is closer in detail to those in the later Bibles than those in the 

eleventh-century Vat. gr. 747. 

As already noted by Stornajolo, 1908, 34 n. 5; Weitzmann, 1947, 141-2. 

V:101, 104. See also Brock, 1981,245.— "37 -V:104, 

For example, Notes and Fragments, PG 5, 1218; Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 2.5; Gregory 

of Nyssa, Homily on Resurrection, PG 46, 601; Romanos Melodos, Hymn on the Sacrifice of 

Abraham 23 and 24. See also Daly, 1977, 45-75; Wilken, 1976, 53-69; Speyart van Woerden, 

1961, 215-20. This interpretation appears to have even exercised an influence on Jewish 

sources, which compare Isaac carrying the wood to a criminal carrying a cross, See Midrash 

Rabbah Genesis 54.3; Riesenfeld, 1948, 87; Daniélou, 1960, 120. 

755 Psalter of Queen Ingeborge, Chantilly, Musée Condé, MS 9, fol. 11r; mosaic floor, St Nicholas” 
chapel, Reims. 

256 Stornajolo, 1908, 35 n. 2; Daniélou, 1956, 143; Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 48. 

57 [tis also interesting to note the bowl-like shape of the altar in front of Abraham in the 
sixth-century mosaic floor in the Beth Alpha synagogue ( Hachlili, 2009, 59). 
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Figures 43 (Journey of Abraham and Isaac) and 44 (Isaac carries the wood), Vat. gr. 
747, fol. 43r, eleventh century 
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Figure 45 The sacrifice of Abraham, Vat. gr. 747, fol. 43v, eleventh century 
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bowl on an elongated stem, which give them a chalice-like appearance, fea- 
ture in other scenes, for example in the prophecy of Baal in the Octateuchs.^*? 
Finally, similar altars, though with a crown-like, denticulated bowl, are often 
represented in late antique depictions of sacrifices, possibly rendering the 
actual shape of an altar common in the ancient Middle East.” In general 
outline, the altar resembles the chalice-like shape of the burning bush in 
front of Moses (CT 33a-b), but because the details of these representations 
are different it is difficult to ascertain whether they were intended to show 
the same object. 

Kosmas' miniature seems to be composed of elements of the narra- 
tive cycle that illustrated the story of Abraham’s sacrifice in the Byzantine 
Octateuchs. While the differences in the iconography may indicate that the 
miniature in the Christian Topography better reflects the common archetype, 
it is equally possible that they constitute modifications introduced by the 
miniaturist in order to emphasize the interpretation discussed in Kosmas’ 
text? 


4.2.7 Isaac (V:104—6) 


The next chapter begins with the standing figure of Isaac. Young and beard- 
less in Vat (CT 31a), in the eleventh-century codices he is depicted as elderly, 
with long grey hair and beard (CT 31b-c). Kosmas describes Isaac as a co- 
heir of the promises and blessings that God gave to his father Abraham. He 
repeats the Christological interpretation of the sacrifice and of the three-day 
journey which preceded it, adding that Isaac carrying the wood was a figure 
of Christ carrying the cross. Finally, he interprets the blessing that Isaac gave 
involuntarily to Jacob (Genesis 27:28—9) as a prophecy concerning Christ, 
Jacob's descendant. The same interpretation is repeated in a short note"?! 
In Sand L, the figure of Isaac is essentially the same as that of Adam at the 
beginning of the catalogue in these two manuscripts (CT 25a—b), although 
Isaac does not hold a scroll. The text discusses both the blessing that the 


258 Numbers 23:1, Weitzmann and Bernabò, 1999, ills. 1008—12. 

259 Moore-Smith, 1922, 164-5; Fakhry, 1951, 63; 73; 88; Ainalov, 1961, 29-31; Goldman, 1966, 
56-8; St Clair, 1978, 8, 23, n. 83. 

Unlike in the Octateuchs, in the Christian Topography the hand of God emerges from the 
segment of the sky in front of the patriarch, most probably because the composition did not 
allow it to be placed behind Abraham. Some scholars express the opinion that the miniature is 
in surprising accordance with the preparatory scheme for the miniature in the Universal 
Chronicle ( Wolska-Conus, 1970, 148 n. 1), but this outline seems to simply replicate the most 
common arrangement of the scene. See also Kessler, 2009, esp. 141-2. 

261 V:104—5, 106 note. 
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elderly Isaac gave to his son and the sacrifice which occurred when he was a 
boy, and consequently it could provide a basis for the representation in Vat 
as well as in that in S and L. Nonetheless, as already noted above, most of 
the figures of the catalogue are depicted as youthful and their replacement 
with elderly ones probably occurred in the process of copying, under the 
influence of the cycles of the ancestors of Christ. 


4.2.8 Jacob (V:107—10) 


The case of the next miniature preceding the chapter on Jacob is very 
similar: in Vat it shows two youthful men identified as Jacob and Judah 
(CT 32a); in S and L, Jacob is depicted as elderly, and Judah as a mature 
man (CT 32b-c). They face towards each other, raising their hands in a 
gesture of blessing. In Vat, Jacob is depicted on the right, Judah on the left; 
in S and L their place is reversed. The opening of the chapter on Jacob is 
the same as that on Isaac, describing him as a co-heir of the promises of 
God. Kosmas interprets Jacob's blessing of Judah (Genesis 49:8-12) as a 
prediction concerning Christ, his descendant. In the note, Kosmas discusses 
divine providence, giving the example of Jacob’s marriage to Leah, whom 
he did not choose, but who gave birth to Judah.?*? 

Unlike Noah and Isaac, the other two patriarchs in whose benedictions 
Kosmas saw a prophecy concerning Jesus Christ, Jacob is depicted in the act 
of blessing his son. This representation is unusual: in late antiquity Jacob was 
represented on his deathbed, usually blessing Ephraim and Manasseh.?5? 
Beginning with the Middle Byzantine period, he is sometimes depicted 
standing among his twelve sons and raising his hand in benediction, but 
Judah is not singled out. 777 While the representation of Jacob corresponds 
to the text better than those of Noah or Isaac, it is not clear why a different 
iconography was chosen for the illustrations of chapters which focus on 
the same aspect of the story. Possibly, this was merely because Jacob, unlike 
Noah and Isaac, blessed all his sons and Kosmas wanted to emphasize the 
blessing given to the son who was to become Christ's ancestor. 


4.2.9 Moses (V:111-14) 


After Jacob, Kosmas discusses Moses. The miniature accompanying this 
chapter combines the revelation at the burning bush with the giving of 


262 V:107-8, 109-10 note. 

263 See for example the fresco in Dura Europos synagogue (Weitzmann and Kessler, 1990, 24-6) 
or Vienna Genesis, fol. 12v. 

264 paris, Bibliotheque Nationale cod. gr. 74, fols. 1v and 2v; Tsuji, 1975, 188, fig. 8. 
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the Law (CT 33a-c). To the left, Moses stands among his flock. He is 
barefoot, but clad in a short, sleeveless purple tunic adorned with pearl clavi 
and golden segmenta. A ray of light directed towards him emerges from a 
segment of heaven above. According to an inscription, Moses is gazing at 
the burning bush (Mwüoñs 0&copó»v "ëm Batov), represented to the right 
of the composition, in front of another Moses, clad in blue chiton and pale 
pink himation, who receives a scroll from the hand of God. In Vat and S the 
bush (7j B&ros) is depicted in the form of a chalice crowned with fire, in L it 
is represented as an acanthus-like plant. Below, a flame-covered mountain 
(dpos) fills the corner of the composition. An inscription identifies a pair of 
blue and red shoes, suspended mid-air between the two figures of Moses, as 
sandals (úroSńhuarta).? 65 

Kosmas describes Moses as the author of miraculous signs, cosmographer 
of creation, honoured by being a shadow of Christ, the true shepherd. 
He writes that Moses revealed the divine economy of Christ in words, by 
predicting his coming (Deut 18:15-18; Numbers 24:17), and in deeds, 
by liberating Israel from Egyptian bondage, by the passage through the 
sea (the type of baptism); by revealing in the cloud the gift of the Law; 
by the journey through the desert (the prefiguration of the Holy Spirit 
of the church); by erecting the brazen serpent (the sign of the Passion 
of Christ); and by allowing Joshua to enter the Holy Land (the figure of 
entering the future heavenly existence). In the note, Kosmas discusses the 
childhood and education of Moses in the palace of Pharaoh, and reiterates 
the interpretation of the events of Exodus as a prefiguration of the church 
and its sacraments.?*? 

The burning bush and the giving of the Law, two key events in the his- 
tory of Moses, are often represented together (Figures 25, 46a—b, 47a-b) 
but rarely are they combined as closely as in the Christian Topography. 
In Kosmas’ illustration, they are connected by the sandals, which belong to 
both scenes, and by the bush, which is placed in front of Moses receiving 
the scroll, but which the inscription links to Moses the shepherd. Repre- 
sentations of the burning bush in front of Moses receiving the Law are 
not uncommon and most probably derive from the tradition, followed by 
Kosmas, which held that both theophanies occurred in the same place.”° 
The particular combination of scenes in the miniature may be explained 
by a tradition preserved in late antique Jewish sources, which held that 


God revealed to Moses at the burning bush that on the same spot he would 
265 The term employed by the Septuagint, Exodus 3:5. 

266 Numbers 24:17 is in fact a prediction of Baalam, not Moses. 267 2111-13, 114—55 note. 
268 Montanari, 1995, 627-47. "77 See also Section 4.1 Commentary on Exodus. 
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Figure 46a Moses at the burning bush, Sinai, 
St Catherine's Monastery, sixth century 


receive the Law.""? This tradition must have been known to Christians, since 
itseems to have inspired the representation on the wooden doors ofthe Santa 
Sabina church in Rome (Figure 48). There, we see in three registers Moses 
among his flock, Moses instructed by an angel to remove his shoes and, 
in the top register on the left, Moses raising his hands as he beholds the 
scene on the right, where another figure of Moses receives a scroll. Despite 
what has often been argued, the substitution of the scroll for the tablets 
of the Law, as in the Christian Topography, is by no means rare." It may 
have been inspired by a Jewish tradition, according to which Moses received 
the entire Torah on Sinai," or, in a Christian context, by the typological 


7? Pirke Rabbi Eliezer 314; Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Exodus 449. See also Sonne, 1947, 258-60: 


Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 60-1. 
! Noga-Banai, 2004, 14-28. 
Midrash Rabbah, Deuteronomy 82. See also Ginzberg, 1911, 119; Noga-Banai, 2004, 175. 
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Dura Europos 


Figure 47a Moses at the burning bush 


synagogue, c. AD 250 
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Figure 47b Moses receiving the Law, Dura Europos 
synagogue, c. AD 250 


connection with the traditio legis??? an interpretation consistent with 
Kosmas’ exegesis. 

A reading indicating a connection between Moses and Christ seems to 
have been extended to the other figure in the illustration. Moses the shep- 
herd, depicted in sumptuous garments, resembles similar representations of 
David.” In both cases, iconography ofthis sort is probably inspired by a tra- 
dition which held that shepherding flocks prepared Moses and David for the 
leadership of Israel.?7? By an extension of this reading, Moses' magnificent 
garments in the miniature may serve to emphasize Kosmas' interpretation 


7? Bogh Rasmussen, 1999, 5-37; Noga-Banai, 2004, 176-9. In the relief on the sarcophagus of 
Leucadius from Tarragona, Moses holds an open scroll with the engraved letters XP AQ) 
(Serra-Vilaro, 1937, 251, ill. 12:2). See also Daniélou, 1960, 197—200; St Clair, 1984, 16. 

77^ For example, the representation of David in the Paris Psalter (Paris. gr. 139), fol. 7v. 

75 Jeremiah, 3:15: ‘And I will give you shepherds after my own heart and in shepherding they will 
shepherd you with skill’; Psalm 78:71: ‘From following ewes that give suck He brought him to 
be shepherd over Jacob His people’; Philo, Life of Moses 307-9; Midrash Rabbah Exodus 2.34; 
Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses 33-4. 
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Figure 48 Moses at the burning bush, Moses receiving 
the scroll, doors of Santa Sabina church, Rome, fifth 
century 


of him leading the Israelites through the desert as the shadow of Christ, the 
‘true shepherd’. 

The sandals in the centre of the composition seem to relate equally to 
both figures. Although it is only in the context of the revelation at the 
burning bush that God commanded him to take off his sandals, Moses 
is frequently represented loosening them in the scene of the giving of the 
Law."5 Generally, such a gesture indicates the holiness of the place, as 
illustrated, for example, by representation of Abraham’s and Isaac’s shoes 
in the fragmentary preserved scene of the sacrifice on the mosaic floor 
in Sepphoris synagogue (Figure 49). The form of the sandals in Kosmas’ 
miniature is unusual, but not unique: the same shoes appear by Moses next 


276 An interesting representation appears in the Mauro-Spanish Haggadah of the year 1300 
(British Library Or. 2737, fol. 67v), where Moses is depicted wearing one shoe, while the other 
one is placed in front of him (Narkiss, 1982, ill. 88). 
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Figure 49 Fragment of Sacrifice of Abraham, Sepphoris synagogue 
mosaic floor, fifth century 


to the burning bush and Moses receiving the Law in the Dura Europos 
synagogue (Figures 47a—b), and similar footwear is often sported by ancient 
shepherds,?”” 

In L, the bush is depicted as a plant resembling acanthus, but the original 
iconography is in all likelihood that of Vat and S, where it is represented 
in a chalice-like form, with the bowl chiselled in petal shapes, probably 
indicating an undulating surface, reminiscent of water containers." This 
representation has been variously explained, most often by association with 
the Virgin Mary, the vessel of holiness, and is frequently linked through a 
typological relationship with the burning bush.2”? While this interpretation 


77 Kraeling, 1956, 228-32. Usually Moses’ shoes are depicted as simple sandals: Ashburnham 
Pentateuch, fol. 56r; Coptic Pentateuch, Vat. copto. 1, fol. 97v, see Leroy, 1974, ill. 2, pl. 98. 

775 Similar containers often appear, for example, in the scenes of the first bath of the infant 
Christ. For later periods see Parani, 2003, 8, 248, 

7? Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 57-8; Kessler, 1991/1992, 53-4; see also Al Hamdani, 1965, 
167—84. 
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Figure 50 Moses receives the Law. Pyxis showing scenes from Moses’ life (collection of 
A. P. Basilewski, Paris, 1885. Inv. no. W—), Eastern Mediterranean, sixth century 


cannot be excluded, there is little to support it. Moreover, a reading of this 
sort does not explain the two layers of colour — blue and green — visible below 
the flames crowning the semicircular bowl. Such a representation seems to 
suggest an idea that the fiery bush grows from a basin with water, a notion 
that is popular in late antique commentaries and in accounts of pilgrims 
who describe the bush growing in a pool of water or in a fountain.”®° This 
tradition is also visualized in the mosaic of the Sinai Monastery Church, 
where a bush in front of Moses grows from a bowl-like pool of water 
(Figure 46a), and on the sixth-century Basilewsky pyxis, where a stream of 
water flows from an overturned chalice in front of Moses receiving the Law 
(Figure 50). 

The representation in Kosmas' miniature raises the possibility of an asso- 
ciation between the burning bush as the moment of Moses' initiation, and 
baptism, that is, initiation into the Christian life. Kosmas does not describe a 
reading of this sort, but follows Pauline exegesis (1 Corinthians 10:2) which 


280 Pirke Rabbi Eliezer 314; Philo, Life of Moses 1.65; Egeria, Travels 8, writes that the bush grows 
in a garden abundant with water. 
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interprets the crossing of the Red Sea, not represented in the Christian 
Topography, as a type of baptism.”*! Nevertheless the notion of fire as a sign 
of the activity of the Holy Spirit at Christian baptism is very popular in Syr- 
iac literature, not only in poetic texts, but also in liturgical texts.?*? The light 
and fire of the burning bush is also evoked in the baptismal oration of Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus.”* In the ninth-century manuscript of his homilies the 
oration on baptism is preceded by an illustration combining the theophany 
at the burning bush with the conversion of Paul, ascension of Elijah and 
crossing of the Red Sea.?** Although this is only a tentative interpretation, 
a baptismal reading of the chalice-like burning bush in Kosmas’ miniature 
would have been consistent with the possible Eucharistic significance of the 
similar form in front of Abraham in the preceding miniature in Vat and S 
(CT 30a-b). 

In the Christian Topography, the giving of the Law is also represented in 
the miniature of the already discussed Commentary on Exodus (CT 16a—b). 
The character of the composition, with representations strewn across the 
page without any background, is similar, but the iconography is different.?95 
This indicates that, while the sources used for the creation of the Christian 
Topography's illustrations were diverse, the method of the miniaturist was 
the same throughout. 

The striking aspect of the miniature accompanying the chapter on Moses 
is the central position of the shoes, which seems to place emphasis on 
the location where both theophanies occurred, identified as a holy place 
through the representation of sandals which had been removed. Most 
likely, however, Kosmas chose such a miniature because it brought together 
two of the most significant moments of Moses' story and, at the same 
time, in connection with the text, allowed him to emphasize Moses' typo- 
logical relationship with Christ, the true shepherd and the giver of the 
new Law.?®6 


4.2.10 David (V:122-39) 


After the chapter on Moses, the rigorously observed rhythm of text and 
image falters, and the paragraphs which follow provide an introduction 
to the next exposition, concerning David. This may in part be because 
Kosmas skips over a large chunk of the Bible, which he briefly summarizes 


381 V:5-6, 111,114. ?9 Brock, 1993, 233-4. 

263 Gregory of Nazianzus, Homily on Baptism 40, 6. 

"^ Paris. gr. 510, fol. 264v. Brubaker, 1999, 218, 252-9, 285 See Section 4.1.2.2. 

286 For a discussion of the typological relationship between Moses and Christ see Allison, 1993, 
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here (V:116). He writes that after Moses and his successor Joshua, after the 
Judges and after Saul, God raised a virtuous king and prophet from Israel, 
David. Moved by the Holy Spirit, David composed a book of a hundred 
and fifty Psalms, played a kithara, and had under his direction choirs of 
minor prophets, that is, as Kosmas explains, those who attached themselves 
to prophets and who were also called the sons of the prophets. He lists 
the choirs of Asaph, Idithoum, the sons of Kore, Aitham the Israelite, and 
Moses the man of God, each playing different instruments. He adds that 
the singing of Psalms was accompanied by dancing. Kosmas stresses that it 
was David who composed all the Psalms, later giving them to the choirs to 
sing, which is why the names of the choirs’ leaders are mentioned in the 
Psalms’ titles. In S and L the text is interrupted by a lacuna.” A note, 
which follows in Vat, describes David as a descendant of Abraham, Isaac 
and Judah, judged worthy of making prophecies concerning Christ. Finally, 
it introduces a miniature: ‘We represent David, enthroned facing the choirs, 
to the left and to the right. ?*? 

The illustration, preserved only in Vat (CT 34), shows David in imperial 
robes, sitting on an ornate, backless throne, holding a harp (a cithara?). To 
his left, stands a child, Solomon, likewise in imperial garments. Above, a 
bust of Samuel is enclosed within a medallion, while below, two dancing 
girls spread scarves above their heads.??? Six choirs, three to the left and 
three to the right, each identified by an inscription, are represented in the 
form of circles, with eight figures displayed radially within them, like spokes 
of a wheel.””! 

In the text following the illustration, Kosmas describes David as a king 
and a prophet who, like Abraham, received an assurance from God that 
his progeny and the throne of his kingdom would last forever — a promise 
which was fulfilled in Christ. Moreover, David proclaimed the divine plan 
of salvation in the prophecies uttered in his Psalms, four of which — Psalms 


387 V:116-19. 

2388 S lacuna after 103v; text begins at V:126. L lacuna after fol. 139v; text begins at V:122. 

289 V:120-1. Paragraph V:121 begins: Aiaypápopev oŭv atrróv tov Aavið kaðelóuevov kal Tolls 
xopous EutrpooGev aol Sefi kai &pio repa. Unfortunately I was not able to consult A. D. 
Kartsonis, ‘David and the Choirs (Vat. gr. 699) MA thesis, New York University 1967. 

All these figures are identified by inscriptions: Aa(vt)8, ZoAoucv, Zapourj and, above the 
dancing girls, ópynois. 

Starting from the top, the choirs on the left are identified as yopds ToU 1610000; Xopós àv 
u(id)v Kop& xopós E9ap ToU i(opa)nA(ToQ. It is interesting to note that the last name is 
spelled differently than in the text, where it is written Al9&y. The choirs on the right are 
inscribed xopós ToU Acá; xopós r&v u(id)v Kopé; xopós Mooécos &v(8poxr lot ToU Biel, 
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2, 8, 44 and 109 — pertained to Christ.” The reminder of the chapter is 
devoted to demonstrating that none of the other Psalms refer to Jesus 297 
In a note Kosmas discusses the Transfiguration, contrasting the confusion 
of Peter, who extended the divinity of Christ to Moses and Elijah, with 
the clarity of David, who in his four Messianic Psalms referred solely to 
Christ.?4 

In the selection of Psalms pertaining to Christ, Kosmas follows Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and Antiochene and East Syrian exegetes.”°> The names of 
the choirs, in agreement with the function assigned to them by Kosmas, 
derive from the Psalm titles, rather than from the account of Chronicles.2% 
Nevertheless, in addition to the choirs listed by Kosmas, the Psalms mention 
the choir of Haiman the Israelite, which he omits, naming instead, but only 
in illustration, a second choir of the sons of Kore. The motives of this substi- 
tution are not clear: there is only one Psalm assigned to Haiman, but equally 
only one is given to Moses the man of God, whom Kosmas includes.2”” 

The miniature corresponds to the text in that it illustrates the multiple 
roles of David — a just king chosen by God, an ancestor of Christ and 
a prophet, the author of Psalms. Representations of David the king and 
prophet, while less common than depictions of David the shepherd, are 
well attested in late antiquity. For example, a portrait of David the king 
appears below the Transfiguration mosaic in Sinai (Figure 25).2°° Moreover, 
David strongly resembles Melchizedek, the just king and a type of Christ, 
represented in one of the preceding chapters (CT 29a—c). Samuel provides 
a reference to David's anointment.””? Usually depicted either anointing 
David or holding a horn of unction,*” in the Christian Topography Samuel 


292 V:123-33, — 79 V:134-6. 

?9! V:137-8 a note in parenthesis is followed by text which continues the argument of the 
preceding paragraphs. 

?95 Theodore of Mopsuestia, Commentary on Psalms 14—31 (Psalm 2), 84-97 (Psalm 8), 554-99 
(Psalm 44); Theodore of Mopsuestia, Commentary on Psalms 180-99 (Psalm 15), 240-5 
(Psalm 21), 856-93 (Psalm 67), 894—921 (Psalm 68). See also Guinot, 1994, 97-134; Hill, 
2004, 43. 

P6 V:117. 

297 For the sons of Kore — Psalms 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 83, 84, 86, 87; Idithoum — Psalms 38, 

61, 76; Asaph — Psalms 49, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82; Haiman the Israelite — Psalm 

87; Aithan the Israelite — Psalm 88; Moses, man of God — Psalm 89. 

Good examples in the Sinope Gospel fols. 10v, 11r, 15r, 29r. 

1 Kings 16:12-14; 1 Chronicles 11:3. In Psalm 98:6 Samuel, whose name means ‘God has 

heard, is described as one of those who called the Lord's name. 

Samuel is depicted holding the horn of unction in the Rabbula Gospels, Laur. Plut. I. 56, 

fol. 4r, and in the Byzantine Psalters with marginal illustrations, where he appears next to 

Moses and Aaron: Theodore Psalter, fol. 132r, Chludov Psalter, fol. 98v; Barberini Psalter, 
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is strikingly similar to Simeon in the miniature accompanying the chapter 
on John the Baptist (CT 44). The presence of Solomon indicates the role 
of the house of David in the scheme of the incarnation and also asserts the 
Davidic ancestry of Christ emphasized in the text, and through that, his 
humanity.??! 

David enthroned among the choirs is frequently represented in Psalters 
from the Middle Byzantine period onwards, 7 often accompanied by danc- 
ing figures.” In none of these miniatures, however, are the choirs depicted 
as in the Christian Topography. In Kosmas' illustration each circle consists 
of eight figures, their number probably inspired by the eight instruments 
which according to Psalm 150 accompanied the singing of Psalms.?* Their 
radial disposition has the closest analogy in a representation of the danc- 
ing Israelite women accompanying the Canticle of Moses in the eleventh- 
century Psalter Vat. gr. 752 (Figure 51).*° The circle of dancers encloses 
eight musicians, identified by inscriptions as prophets, dancing and singing 
to glorify God. The figures are inscribed with names, which, as in Kosmas' 
illustration, derive from the titles of Psalms. The similarities between 


fol. 168r. See also Der Nersessian, 1970, 48. Samuel, David and Solomon appear together in 
the eleventh-century manuscript of the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, Athos, Rossikon, 
cod. 6, fol. 154r. 

Jesus' Davidic descent is emphasized by the title 'Son of David' in the three Synoptic Gospels 
(Matthew 9:27, 12:23, 15:22, 20:30; Mark 10:47; Luke 1:32), as well as in the Epistle to the 
Romans 1:3 and Acts of the Apostles 2:29-30, 13:22-3. The Davidic descent of the Messiah is 
also stressed in Jeremiah 23:5, 33:15, 2 Kings 7:14; Psalms 89:27-29, 131:11; see also the Psalms 
of Solomon 17:5-6. It has been convincingly argued that an emphasis on Christ's humanity 
was behind the appearance, from the eighth century onwards, of David and Solomon in the 
scenes of Anastasis ( Kartsonis, 1986, 13, 90-1). On the other hand, of the two Psalms 
dedicated in the Septuagint to Solomon, Psalm 71 was a point of contention between those 
who believed that it referred to Christ, and those who, like Kosmas, applied this Psalm only to 
Solomon. His presence in the miniature may thus serve to reinforce Kosmas' interpretation. 
David enthroned between four choirs is depicted, for example, in Psalter Athos, Vatopedi 761, 
fol. 14v, dated to c. 1088 (Cutler, 1984, 26, 28, fig. 69) and London, Add. 36928, fol. 46v, dated 
to c. 1090 (Cutler, 1984, 48—9, fig. 176). In Vat. gr. 752, fol. 18v David stands beneath a 
ciborium, below an enthroned Christ, surrounded by prophets and musicians. See also Cutler, 
1978, 40—5; Vat. gr. 342, fol. 24v, c. 1087/1088 (Cutler, 1984, 78, fig. 281). In the last two 
manuscripts, the introduction preceding the text of the Psalms contains passages from 
Kosmas' chapter on David and it therefore cannot be excluded that the miniature likewise 
influenced later Psalter illustrations. 

These figures illustrate the Biblical description that the singing of Psalms was accompanied by 
dancing. See Psalms 149:3, 150:4; 1 Kings 10:5-7, 11:34, 18:6-7; 2 Kings 6:5. The dancers 
spreading shawls above their heads in Kosmas' miniature replicate a dancing figure 
immensely popular in antique and in Byzantine art (Maguire, 1997-8, 117-19). 

Such a number may also relate to the oktoechos, the eight tones of Byzantine music ( Wellesz, 
1932, 16-17). 

305 Steppan, 1997, 151-3. 

306 DeWald, 1941, 41-2; Kujumdzieva, 2001, 92-106; Steppan, 1997, 151. 
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Figure 51 Dancing Israelite women and musicians, 
Canticle of Moses, Vat. gr. 752, fol. 449, eleventh century 


these miniatures indicate the existence of a tradition in which they both 
partake, but, because of its late date, the Psalter manuscript, which was 
a unique eleventh-century creation, is of limited help for discussing the 
sources of Kosmas’ illustration.*°” 

The miniature visualizes diverse strands of Kosmas’ interpretation of 
David. Chosen by God and anointed by Samuel, he was an ancestor of Christ, 
as indicated by Solomon at his side. David was also a prophet and the author 
of Psalms, the leader of the choirs of prophets, and that aspect of David is 
illustrated by the musical choirs and by the dancers. An interesting issue 
is the question of the visual connection between David and Melchizedek 
in one of the preceding illustrations, as well as Samuel and Simeon in the 
miniature accompanying the chapter on John the Baptist. This visual linking 
indicates the possibility of another level of interpretation, which relies not on 
the text-image relationship, but rather on the connection between various 
illustrations of Kosmas’ treatise. 


307 Kalavrezou, Trahoulia and Sabar, 1993, 196-9. 
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4.2.11 Elijah (V:140-1) 


Kosmas concludes the chapter on David with an introduction of the next 
exposition, on Elijah, along with a representation of the prophet. In all 
three codices the miniature shows Elijah ascending to heaven in a fiery 
chariot, turning back to hand his melote (a sheepskin cloak) to Elisha. In Vat 
and S this scene is accompanied by a personification of the Jordan, reclining 
in the lower right-hand corner, and by a black bird, with a round loaf in its 
beak, depicted above. In S, a crowd of standing figures appears behind the 
bird, in the upper left-hand corner of the miniature.” 

The chapter on Elijah is the first of the fifteen chapters copied from 
Pseudo-Dorotheos' edition of the Lives of the Prophets.*'® Kosmas clearly 
did not wish to make any controversial argument in this part of his treatise, 
if he was content with copying passages from this fairly innocuous source. 
Importantly, he did not include the entire text, but rather made a selection 
to match his interpretation of the prophets providing their testimony either 
in words or in actions. 

The chapter on Elijah, which focuses on his ascension, describes the 
prophet as the one who showed the people how to traverse the heavens. 
At this point, Kosmas adds his only interpolation, writing that Elijah was 
the first to demonstrate that the path of men is the same as the path of the 
angels.?!! Further, we read that through his melote, he transmitted the double 
part of his gifts to his disciple Elisha, and that at the end of time Elijah, the 
precursor of the Second Coming of Christ, will lead the opposition against 
the Antichrist. In the note, which does not derive from the Lives, Kosmas 
writes that God’s love, demonstrated in Elijah’s ascension, indicates that the 
chastisements he imposes are not a sign of his anger, but a part of the divine 


plan of salvation.’ 


V:139. 

The inscription accompanying the figure of Elijah: TI(&r)ep, vr(&r)ep ápua kai immeùs aúvtoŬ 
quotes 4 Kings 2:12. Behind him, an inscription next to Elisha reads EAiooatios Seyoue( vos) 
thv undcot(ihv). The inscriptions identify the chariot of fire (&pua rrvpós), the Jordan 
(lopBévos) and the mountain behind him (pos). Moreover, in Vat and the inscription above, 
Elijah identifies him as'HAías ó GeoBitns. 

Wolska, 1962, 53, 98, 100. There are four major recensions of the Greek version of the Lives, of 
which the Dorotheos recension used by Kosmas is generally regarded as being closest to the 
original Greek text. See Schermann, 1907, 122. There is a very good discussion of the textual 
tradition of the Lives in Knibb, 1980, 197-206. 

This interpolation is probably inspired by Kosmas' belief that the angels, like people, dwell 
below the firmament, and will enter the heavenly space together at the end of time. See below, 
Section 4.2.18. 

312 V:140, 141 note. 
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fol. 98v, eleventh century 


The central scene of the miniature, Elijah in the fiery chariot handing 
his melote to Elisha, illustrates 4 Kings 2:11—14. The event took place on 
the banks of the Jordan (4 Kings 2:7), as indicated by the personification of 
the river in Vat and S. Elijah in a fiery chariot is one of the most frequently 
represented scenes in late antique and Byzantine art, and it is difficult to 
ascertain whether the version with quadriga (in L) or with biga (in Vat 
and S) better reflects the original iconography.?? The black bird most 
likely refers to the story of ravens bringing bread to Elijah in the desert 
(3 Kings 17:5-6), often interpreted as a symbol of the divine salvation, 
and a symbol of the Eucharist.’ A very similar bird, carrying a round 
loaf, appears in the illustration of this story in the only preserved illustrated 
Byzantine manuscript of the Book of Kings, Vat. gr. 333, dated to the eleventh 
century (Figure 52), where a few chapters separate it from the illustration of 


Figure 52 Elijah in the desert fed by ravens, Vat. gr. 333, 


313 Landesmann, 2004, 81-217; Réau, 1956, 233-67. 


344 Aphrahat, Demonstratio 6.5. More broadly on the liturgical role of Elijah’s story, see Poirot, 
2004. 
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Figure 53 Ascension of Elijah, Vat. gr. 333, fol. 109v, 
eleventh century 


the ascension of Elijah (Figure 53).?^ The mysterious men represented in 
S may be ‘the sons of the prophets’ who watched the ascension of Elijah from 
afar (4 Kings 2:7). Similar figures rarely appear in scenes of the prophet's 
ascension, but they are sometimes represented, for example on the doors of 
St Sabina in Rome.?' While the scene of the ascension is clearly relevant to 
the text, there is no such connection in the case of the raven, which was most 
probably added to the illustration in order to create a more comprehensive 
representation of Elijah's story. 


4.2.12 Minor Prophets (V:142—65) 


After Elijah, Kosmas discusses the twelve Minor and four Major Prophets. 
The order of the chapters in Vat is different from that in S and L, but 
the text makes it clear that the ninth-century codex preserves the original 


315 Lassus, 1973, 54-5. — ?!6 Landesmann, 2004, 195-7. 
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arrangement.?" As already noted, the text consists of passages borrowed 
from Pseudo-Dorotheos' Lives of the Prophets.*'* Kosmas omits the bio- 
graphical information and includes only the discussion of prophecies con- 
cerning Christ.?? The notes, as well as a chapter on the Temple, inserted 
between the sections on Haggai and Zachariah, seem to be Kosmas’ own 
additions. The chapters on Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zachariah and Malachi, that is, the prophets 
who made predictions concerning Christ, are accompanied by standing fig- 
ures holding closed books. The entire series, preserved only in Vat, can be 
compared to a similar gallery of prophets in the sixth- or seventh-century 
Syriac Bible in Paris, Syr. 341,°°° and — preserved in a fragmentary state — 
in the seventh-century Alexandrian World Chronicle ( Figure 54).?! The 
portraits are quite monotonous, with the prophets depicted as either youth- 
ful or mature (CT 36a—c, 37-39)??? The sole notable variation is Zachariah 
holding a sickle (CT 39), in reference to his vision of a sickle coming down 
from heaven (Zachariah 5:1), an event that the chapter following the illustra- 
tion does not mention. Only the exposition on Jonah, the sixth of the Minor 
Prophets, is accompanied by a narrative illustration, and this is also the only 
miniature which appears in all three codices (CT 36a-c). It illustrates the 
story ofthe prophet, who is cast from a boat into the mouth ofa sea monster, 
then spat out and finally rests under a gourd plant. The text describes Jonah 
as the one who revealed the coming of Christ not in words, but in actions. 
In a note, Kosmas adds that Jonah revealed the incorruptibility of Christ, 
through whom the resurrection of humankind will be accomplished.” The 
story of Jonah, one ofthe most popular Christological types, was also among 
the most frequently illustrated Biblical accounts." The fact that both Jonah 
and the sailors throwing him overboard are naked — an iconography far more 
common in late antiquity than in later periods — suggests that the illustra- 
tion has not been altered in the process of copying.?? This is not to say that 
all late antique representations necessarily show the prophet naked. Jonah 
emerging from the mouth of the fish in the Alexandrian World Chronicle, 


317 See Introduction: stemma. 


318 Wolska-Conus, 1970, 208 suggested that the text was borrowed along with the illustrations, 
but this seems unlikely. See Lowden, 1988, 75. 

319 Hosea 6:1-3, 9:12, 12:1, 13:14; Amos 4:13, 9:1 1-12; Micah 5:1; Joel 2:28-32; Obadiah 1:15, 
1:17; Nahum 1:15-2:1; Habakkuk 1:5; Zephaniah 2:11, 3:9-10, 3:14-15; Haggai 2:23; 
Zachariah 9:9, 13:6; 13:7; Malachi 1:11, 3:1. 

330 Sórries 1991, 12-22. — Y! Bauer and Strzygowski, 1905, 30-1. 

92? Lowden, 1988, 76. 33 V:152 (text and note). 

771 Stommel, 1958, 112-15; Lawrence, 1962, 289-96; Schrenk, 1995, 9-34, 

325 Lawrence, 1962, 291-3; Narkiss, 1979, 65-6. 
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Figure 54 Obadiah and Jonah, Alexandrian World 
Chronicle, plate IIIr, seventh century (?) 


for example, is clad in a long garment (Figure 54). Still, the Chronicle, 
which — inasmuch as it is possible to judge from the preserved fragments — 
combined representations of standing figures of prophets holding books 
with a narrative scene for Jonah, provides a very good analogy to the Chris- 
tian Topography. 

The other chapter which stands out in the exposition on the Minor 
Prophets is that which concerns the Temple, inserted between chapters on 
Haggai and Zachariah. In Vat, it is accompanied by a representation of a 
building with a gabled roof and two steps leading to an open door, identified 
by an inscription as the Temple (ó vads) (CT 38). Kosmas explains that this is 
the Temple built by Zorobabel after the return from captivity. He quotes the 
prophecy of Zachariah, that Zorobabel’s hands would complete the house 
of which they laid the foundations (Zachariah 4:9). He then reports the 
words of the Jews who questioned Jesus about how he was going to destroy 
in three days the Temple that took forty-six years to build (John 2:20). In a 





"m 


note, Kosmas briefly interprets Haggai's words on Zorobabel as a prophecy 
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concerning Christ.??6 

The Second Temple, constructed by Zorobabel, took about twenty years 
to build (536-516 BC) (2 Esdras 3:6)?" It was reconstructed by Herod, 
from c. 19 BC, and it is to this reconstruction that the quotation from 
the Gospel of John refers.?* Kosmas’ erroneous identification is probably 
inspired by his attempt to create symmetry between Zorobabel, an ancestor 
of Christ and the builder of the Temple, and Christ, with whom its role 
came to an end.?? In the miniature, no effort has been made to follow the 
Biblical description of the Temple, possibly because Kosmas did not want 
to imply that the structure of this edifice had any symbolic significance.??? 


4.2.13 Major Prophets (V:166—74) 


The exposition on the twelve Minor Prophets is followed in Vat by four 
chapters on the Major Prophets. The second of these, on Jeremiah, discusses 
his predictions and accordingly it is accompanied by a standing figure of 
the prophet (CT 41).**! The chapters on Isaiah, Ezekiel and Daniel are 
accompanied by more elaborate illustrations. Two of them, showing the 
vision of Isaiah and that of Ezekiel, share many similarities and will be 
discussed together. 


4.2.13.1 Isaiah and Ezekiel (V:166—8 and V:171-2) 


The first miniature represents Isaiah's vision ofthe Lord enthroned between 
seraphim (CT 40). God, sitting on an ornamental backless throne and clad 
in a purple garment, raises his right hand in a blessing while holding a 
| closed book in his left. Two six-winged seraphim flank his throne, their 


826 V:157 (text and note) in referring to Haggai's prophecy, Kosmas probably means Haggai 2:23, 
quoted in the previous chapter. 

?7 For a discussion of Zachariah’s vision of the Temple see Fournier-Bidoz, 1997, 537-42, 

58 Betz, 1997, 455-72; Kerr, 2002, 67-101. 

?9 Such an interpretation was not uncommon, although the Christian authors usually based 
their exegesis on the prophecy of Haggai, pertaining to the Temple of Zorobabel: ‘For the last 
splendour of this house shall be greater beyond the first’ (Haggai 2:9). See, for example, 
Eusebius, Church History 10.4.3; see also Wilkinson, 1979, 347-59, esp. 350-1; Ousterhout, 
1990, 46; McVey, 2010, 46. 

339 11:20, 24, 63. A similar representation of the Temple appears in a Maiestas Domini illustration 
in an eleventh-century Sacramentarium of Saint-Denis (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, cod. 
lat. 9436, fol. 15v), but the similarity may be incidental, since in both cases the Temple is 
depicted as a generic building. See Cantone, 2008, 163, ill. 112. 

31 V:69, 170 note. The text quotes Jeremiah 38:314. 
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wings covered with eyes. To the right, an angel presses a burning coal to 
Isaiah's lips.??? 
as a revelation of the mystery of Christ, which the prophet was instructed 


The text following the illustration describes Isaiah's vision 


to proclaim, as the purification of his lips with a burning coal indicated. 
Further, it quotes the prophecies of Isaiah pertaining to Christ. In a rote, 
Kosmas writes that, through words and visions, Isaiah proclaimed the Holy 
Trinity and the Resurrection.*** The miniature corresponds to the text in 
that it shows the vision and the moment of the prophetic commission 777 
The iconography is based on Isaiah's account of the revelation (Isaiah 6:1— 
7), although the angel approaching the prophet is not a seraph and the 
seraphim flanking the throne have some qualities of cherubim: they show 
their faces and their wings are covered with eyes.??? 

The miniature preceding the chapter on Ezekiel is very similar (CT 42), 
but divided into two registers. The centre of the upper register is occupied 
by God enthroned within a rainbow orb, holding a closed book.” To the 
right, Ezekiel is swallowing a scroll, handed to him by a hand emerging 
from a segment of heaven??? Below the horizontal divide is identified as a 
‘resemblance of the firmament’ (eiS0s o'repecouorros), an inscription refer- 
ring to the vision of the throne of God in Exodus 24:10. Underneath, four 
six-winged angels, with their hands visible from under their wings, are iden- 
tified as the quadriga of the Lord (quadriga of beings), polymorphous and 
multi-eyed cherubim (&ppa Gav, rerporrpoocorrov Kai TroAvouu&rov 
xeapoupíu). In the text (V:171) we read that Ezekiel, who prophesied in 
Babylon, was privileged to make predictions concerning Christ. The text 
quotes his prophecy concerning the redemption of sins and the coming of 
the kingdom of David, the shepherd of the people (Ezekiel 37:23-4), and 


3X 


Christ is inscribed l(nooU)s X(piotó)s. An inscription to the left reads: K(Upio)s copaco0 

TAT prs ó oupavós Kal f yi} THs óns avrog. Both angelic beings are identified as oepageiu, 
The words of the trisagion hymn (&yios &yios &yios) are placed between them and the throne 
of Christ. An inscription written above his head identifies Isaiah (Hoatas ó treoptytns). 
V:166—7, 168 note, The text quotes Isaiah 53:3, 53:7, 53:9-1 1, 28:16, 11:10, 61:1. 

A similar combination of scenes with an angel, not a seraph, pressing the burning coal to the 
prophet's lips appears in the Psalter Vatopedi, cod. 760, fol. 280v where it illustrates the Ode 
of Isaiah. These representations are also combined in the twelfth-century manuscripts of 
Marian homilies of Kokinobaphos, Vat. gr. 1162, fol. 119v and Paris. gr. 1208, fol. 162r, 
illustrating his homily on the Annunciation (Weitzmann, 1947, 148-9, 190-1). 

95 Wolska-Conus, 1970, 248 n. 166.1; Wulff, 1894, 34-60. 

955 He is identified as T(nooU)s X(pioTó)s. An inscription to his right reads See rupós and to his 
left £i5os ?jAérpou, while next to his throne we read dëoe camrgelpou. The cloud surrounding 
Christ is inscribed elos rotoUrou Eu th vepéAn. 

An inscription next to him reads AaBt paye Tv KepaAiSa vaurnyv. The choice of words is 
interesting, as it seems to refer to the words of Christ in the last supper (Matthew 26:26), and 
through that, more generally, to the Eucharist. 
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also describes the vision of healing waters flowing from the Temple (Ezekiel 
47:8-9). In a note, Kosmas writes that Ezekiel revealed the great ruler of the 
second condition. The miniature shows Ezekiel’s vision at the River Chobar 
(Ezekiel 1:1—3:3). Here too, the iconography of the heavenly beings is some- 
what confused: instead of the four-winged tetramorph cherubim, the angels 
which appear in the miniature have six wings, like seraphim, and only one, 
human, face. 

The extant late antique representations of the Old Testament visions of 
the enthroned Lord decorate church apses, illustrating the heavenly liturgy 
and supplying a fitting backdrop for the liturgy of the church 27 The figure 
of the prophet (Isaiah or Ezekiel), absent from these early compositions, 
has often been seen as a post-iconoclastic addition to the iconography of 
this scene, illustrating the iconophilic argument that, if the prophets saw an 
image of the divinity, then it could be depicted. Nevertheless, in Kosmas’ 
miniatures Isaiah and Ezekiel not only witness the vision but are also charged 
with teaching, as indicated by the burning coal and by the scroll 2901 

In both illustrations, the Lord is represented as Christ — a visual exege- 
sis which is attested to in other late antique representations, for example, 
in the miniatures of the Cotton Genesis, which shows the ‘creator’ with 
a cruciform nimbus.**! The confusion between cherubim and seraphim, 
apparent in these two miniatures, is common to Christian art as well as 
textual commentaries, and most probably originates from the similar litur- 
gical functions attributed to both classes of angelic beings." The correct 
representation of the tetramorph cherubim above the ark of the covenant in 
the Christian Topography ( CT 20a—c) suggests the employment of different 
sources for the miniatures, and suggests that, where the function of the 
heavenly being was distinct, the confusion was less likely to occur.?? 

Both miniatures combine the moment of the vision, interpreted by Kos- 
mas as the sign ofthe coming of Christ, with a representation ofthe prophetic 
commission, and as such they sit well within Kosmas’ discussion of the 
divine economy and of the gradual revelation. Unlike the vision of Isaiah, 


338 Thm, 1960, 42-51; Poilpre, 2005, 43-51. 

9 Brubaker, 1999, 284. The link between the images and the prophetic visions of Isaiah, Ezekiel 
and Daniel was already emphasized in the monastic environment of the sixth century 
(Lafontaine-Dosonge, 1968, 138; see also Contessa, 2005-8, 81—2; lacobini, 2000, 43-52), 

M0 Black, 1976, 57-73; see also Christmann, 2005. 

Weitzmann and Kessler, 1986, pl. 1, a seventeenth-century copy of the lost miniature by 

Daniel Rabel, Paris, cod. fr. 9530, fol. 32r. 

32 Pallas, 1971; Tengström, 1993, 219-42; de Vaux, 1960-1, 93-124. 

?? Although see Paris. gt. 510, fol. 52v, where a seraph, not a cherub, is guarding Paradise with a 
flaming sword. 
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Ezekiel’s vision is not described in the text, and only briefly mentioned in 
the note.* In his exposition on the prophets, Kosmas was restricted by 
the content of the Lives of the Prophets, which does not describe the vision 
at the River Chobar.**° Nevertheless, through the combination of the text 
and image, he successfully conveyed his interpretation of the story. The 
enthroned Christ is represented in the same way as in the illustration of 
the Second Coming at the end of Book V in Vat (CT 51). This similarity 
illustrates Kosmas' reading of Ezekiel's prophecy on the redemption of sins 
and the coming of the kingdom of David (Ezekiel 37:23—4) as pertaining to 
the Second Coming. It also reflects the notion, discussed in the note, that 
Ezekiel revealed the great ruler of the second condition. Kosmas' exegesis 
relies not only on the relationship between the text and image, but also on 
that between images. In the case of the Ezekiel miniature, it is by combining 
these two connections that he successfully conveys his interpretation of the 
theophany. The prophecy quoted in the text reinforces the visual similarity 
between the two representations of Christ and, conversely, the visual sim- 
ilarity validates the prophecy. We should also bear in mind that a rainbow 
orb, similar to that enclosing Moses in the representation of the theophany 
on Sinai (CT 16a—b), indicates a symbolic relationship between these two 
theopanies as well.**° This connection is reinforced through the inscription 
identifying the line below the throne of the Lord as the ‘resemblance of the 
firmament, clearly inspired by Exodus 24:10. 


4.2.13.2 Daniel (V:173—4) 


The last chapter in the exposition on the prophets, concerning Daniel, is 
accompanied in Vat by a miniature showing a youthful, beardless prophet 
clad in a Persian costume, standing between two lions and raising his hands 
in a gesture of prayer (CT 43). To the right, a young man descends from 
heaven on a cloud. Below, four riders, identified by inscriptions as Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Medes and Macedonians, ride fantastic beasts." In the 
text, we read that Daniel, who prophesied in Babylon, revealed the coming 


3H Consequently some scholars have suggested that the original portrait of Ezekiel probably 
showed a simple standing figure and that the representation of the vision was added in the 
ninth century (Brubaker, 1999, 156). 

945 The chapter on Ezekiel in the Lives of the Prophets 46-8 describes his vision of the Temple. 

346 See discussion of this miniature in Section 4.1. Similar orbs often encircle the throne of God 
or a medallion with Pantokrator in Byzantine mosaics. James, 1996, 92 n. 7, 93, 96; Loerke, 
1981, 15-22; Lafontaine-Dosonge, 1968, 137. 

97 Inscriptions written above their heads identify them as o BaBuAcovicov D Vëfeou y’ vrepocv 
E paxeSoveov. 
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of Christ by predicting the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the arrival of the 
‘anointed one’ (Daniel 9:25). The text quotes Daniel’s words on Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream of a stone cut without hands (Daniel 2:34—5) and discusses 
his vision of ‘one like the son of man’, coming on the clouds from heaven 
(Daniel 7:13-14).?55 In the note, Kosmas writes that Daniel predicted not 
only the coming of Christ, but also the timing of this event 297 

The largest and indeed the central figure in the composition is Daniel 
between the lions, but the text does not refer to either of the two occasions 
on which the prophet was thrown into a lion's den (Daniel 6:17-24; and in 
Daniel 14:31—41, that is, Bel and the Dragon, 31-2). Similar representa- 
tions, common already in the art of catacombs, are among the most popular 
images of salvation.??! The well-established iconography of the youthful, 
beardless prophet in Persian costume led some Christian authors, including 
Kosmas, to argue that because Daniel is always shown without a beard he 
must have been a eunuch.?? 

The four animals represent Daniel's vision of the four beasts (Daniel 
7:1-7). The riders are not mentioned in the Bible, but their presence prob- 
ably serves to emphasize the interpretation of this vision as showing the 
four empires (7:17), usually identified as those of the Babylonians, Medes, 
Persians and Macedonians.??? In S and L the same four beasts are repre- 
sented in the lower margin, next to a discussion of the vision of Daniel in 
Book 11:66—7 note (Figure 55). Their appearance in all three codices strongly 
suggests that this representation was introduced into the treatise before the 
splitting of the stemma. Later this composition was displaced in the branch 
to which S and L belong, to accompany the discussion of Daniel's vision in 
Book II, where no illustration is signalled in the text. 

Similar iconography for Daniel’s vision is unique. The only other Byzan- 
tine illustration of this account, in a late twelfth/early thirteenth-century 
manuscript, Oxford, Laud. gr. 30A., shows the beasts, but not the riders, 
and closely follows the Biblical description.?5* It is nevertheless interesting 


348 vim, 39 viz. 

350 Chapter 14 of the Book of Daniel in Theodotion's version of the Bible and in the Vulgate does 

not appear either in the Hebrew Bible nor in the Septuagint. It circulated separately as an 

apocryphal book of Bel and the Dragon, based on the Greek text of Theodotion, which, as we 

know, Kosmas was familiar with. See II:40. 

Schrenk, 1995, 9-34, 

VIIE29. The same idea appears in Jerome, In Danielem 1.3—4a. The Ethiopian version of the 

Lives of the Prophets reports that Jews believed Daniel to be a eunuch. See Knibb, 1980, 204. 

* On Christian interpretations see Croke, 1983, 168-85, esp. 174-80; Casey, 1989, 385—403; 
Marsch, 1972, 69-73. 

354 Lowden, 1988, ill. 102. 
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Figure 56 Christ coming on clouds, church of Santi Cosma e Damiano, Rome, sixth 
century 


to note that, in the Oxford manuscript, the vision of the beasts follows 
a representation of Daniel in the lion's den.’ Accordingly, in combining 
different scenes of the prophet's story, the miniature in Vat (CT 43) resem- 
bles the illustration of the chapter on Elijah (CT 35a-b), likewise bringing 
together representations which, in the Books of Kings, appear in separate 
miniatures.?5* 

The figure descending from heaven, to the right of Daniel, seems to 
illustrate the vision of the one ‘like the son of man’ coming on the cloud, 
as discussed in the text." A good analogy for such a representation is the 
sixth-century mosaic in the church of Santi Cosma e Damiano in Rome, 
showing Christ descending from heaven on the clouds (Figure 56). This 
interpretation has nevertheless been contested, on the grounds that the 
figure in Kosmas’ illustration does not have a cruciform nimbus. Instead, 
the young man has been identified as Habakkuk, brought from Judea by 


355 Lowden, 1988, 69. 

356 The existence of the pre-iconoclastic illustrated Books of the Prophets have been disputed by 
Lowden, 1988. Nevertheless, his approach is a little too dogmatic. See the review of his work 
in Mango, 1989. 

*7 Stornajolo, 1908, 41. 358 Weitzmann, 1947, 162. 
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Figure 57 Habakkuk carried by an angel, doors of Santa Sabina church, Rome, fifth 
century 


an angel with provisions for Daniel in the lion’s den (Daniel 14:31-9).? 
The problem is, however, that the angel, who usually carries Habakkuk 
holding him by his hair, the pitcher and the tray with food are all missing 
(Figure 27179! On the other hand, a man carried by an angel appears 
above the four riders in Book II in S and L (Figure 55). Because the Biblical 
narrative offers no explanation for this figure, this may be Habakkuk carried 
by an angel, erroneously copied from the miniature in Book V along with 
the four riders. Nevertheless, not only is it difficult to explain the reasons 
for such a mistake, but also the representation does not follow the usual 
iconography of Habakkuk, carried by his hair (Daniel 14:36, that is Bel 
and the Dragon 33).**' It also seems unlikely that the Christian Topography 
included an illustration of the narrative of Daniel 14. This deuterocanonical 


359 Lowden, 1988, 76; Brubaker, 1999, 285 n. 24. On the story of Habakkuk and its 
interpretations see Molenberg, 1986, 155-62. 

30 Jeremias, 1980, 45-7; 130-1; DACL, vol. VI.2, 5510-15; Brubaker, 1999, 95. From the eleventh 
century, depictions of Habakkuk carried by an angel often appear above the prophet in prayer, 
as an illustration of Habakkuk's ode (Habakkuk 3:1—19). See Cutler, 1984, 72, 94, figs. 262, 
329; Der Nersessian, 1965, 171, plausibly suggested that the motif was inserted into the Psalter 
because it represented the only known event from Habakkuk’s life (Weitzmann, 1947, 161-2). 

31 Walter, 1989, 251-60. 
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book, known also as Bel and the Dragon, was appended to the Book of 
Daniel in Theodotion’s version, but not in the Septuagint, Hebrew and 
Syriac Bible. Importantly, Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose Biblical canon 
Kosmas appears to follow, rejected its authority? 

Although it is difficult to explain the omission of the cruciform nimbus, 
the text following the miniature strongly suggests that the youth descending 
on the cloud is the ‘one like the son of man’ from Daniel’s vision of the 
coming of Christ. The four riders stand for the four empires, whose downfall 
precedes the arrival of the Saviour, Together, they illustrate the notion, 
described by Kosmas in the note, that Daniel predicted the coming of Christ 
and its timing. 


4.2.14 John the Baptist (V:175—6) 


Directly after the chapter on Daniel, Kosmas moves on to discuss John the 
Baptist. The miniature, preserved only in Vat (CT 44), shows John between 
Mary and Jesus to his right, and his parents, Elizabeth and Zachariah, to his 
left. Above, two medallions enclose busts of Samuel and Anna. All figures 
are accompanied by extensive inscriptions. John (Ioo&vvns ó Bartiotńs), 
clad in a long garment and a purple cloak, holds a staff surmounted by a 
cross. An inscription above him reads: ‘Behold the Lamb of God who takes 
away the sin of the world. Mary (fj &yía trapdévos Mapía), who seems 
to be addressing Jesus, is accompanied by the words ‘All generations will call 
me blessed’ (Luke 1:48).°* Next to Jesus (Inoots Xpioós), we read ‘The law 
and the prophets until John’ (Luke 16:16).°° Zachariah (Zayapias ó lepevs), 
clad in the garments of a high priest, is accompanied by an inscription ‘And 
you, child, will be called the prophet of the Most High’ (Luke 1:76)396 
Finally, an inscription next to Elizabeth (Exicáfer fj rpogfiris) reads ‘And 
whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me?’ (Luke 
1:43). Anna, in a medallion above, is identified as ‘the prophetess, who 
gave testimony to God’ (Avva rrpogfiris &vOGouoAoyoupévr rà Oec), while 
Simeon (Zuuecv) is accompanied by the words of his prayer ‘Lord, now 
you let your servant go in peace according to your word. For my eyes have 
seen your salvation, which you have prepared before the face of all people, 


56? Swain, 1940. 393 "Se ó duvds tod Oxo, ó alpoov tiv &papriav ToU Kécpou, 
34 [Boi yap amd ToU vüv uoxapioüUaív pe rr&cot al yeveai. 

35 © vópos Kal of trpopiytan HEX PI lcoctvvov. 

° Kai où Bé, mroiBÍov, mpogiytns byiotou xAn8jor. 


367 Kai 1é8ev pot roUTo fva EAGT f| uryrnp TOD kupíou pou Trpós &pé; 
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a light to lighten the Gentiles and the glory of your people Israel’ (Luke 
2:29-32).7%8 

Kosmas describes John the Baptist as the greatest of men and the precursor 
of Jesus. Superior to the prophets, and preceding the apostles, John stood 
mid-way between the Old and the New Testament. By baptizing the Lord, 
John, who proclaimed the Lamb of God, surpassed Elijah. In a note, Kosmas 
adds that John had both his father and his mother as fellow-prophets and 
that he proclaimed Christ to be the Judge of all.*° 

The miniature constitutes a unique case in the Christian Topography in 
that, while it appears only in Vat, in the other two codices it seems to have 
been replaced by a text, appended after the note, which discusses Zachariah, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Anna, Simeon and Christ (in this order).*”° The original 
arrangement seems to be that of Vat which maintains the usual illustration- 
text pattern. Moreover, the text which ‘replaces’ the miniature in S and L 
does not appear in the Paschal Chronicle, a seventh-century work which 
includes most of Kosmas’ catalogue of Biblical figures.*”! 

The unusual central position of John the Baptist, which has often puzzled 
scholars, is hardly surprising considering that the miniature accompanies 
an exposition devoted to this saint.*”? The presence of other figures is 
more difficult to explain. It has been suggested that this image, showing 
members of Christ’s family, was added in the ninth century and that the 
addition was motivated by the iconophile emphasis on Christ's humanity.*”* 
Nevertheless, an emphasis on the human nature of Christ runs throughout 
the Christian Topography, as a necessary prerequisite of Kosmas’ system, 
where the two natures of Christ, united in him, correspond to the two 
spaces of the universe, which he also unites.°”4 


368 Nov moies Tov BoUAÓv cou, Aéotrota, katà TO fu cou Ev elphvy, STI efBov ol öpðañpoi 


uou TÒ ceoTHpidv cou, à tTolvacas katà Trpógcorrov Trav TOV TOV Aav, pas els 
é&troxcAuyiv Edvóv Kai 6€av AaoU cou loparjA. 

369 V:175, 176 note. 7" Wolska-Conus, 1970, 270-3. 

371 See Introduction: stemma; Mercati, 1906, 407-8. 

372 Graeven, 1901, 6-8; Stornajolo, 1908, 42 n. 6 argued that the central position of John the 
Baptist was accidental, a by-product of grouping the figures in their families. It has also been 
suggested that this illustration had been copied from a monumental mosaic, but there is no 
evidence to support such a hypothesis (Bayet, 1879, 71 n. 1; Loerke, 1975, 61). Because Mary 
appears to be addressing Jesus standing between her and John the Baptist, this part of the 
miniature may seem reminiscent of a Deesis, as already suggested by Andaloro, 1970, 93. 
Though such a representation could be seen as corresponding to the note where Kosmas 
writes that John proclaimed Christ as the judge of all, because John the Baptist is not 
addressing Jesus, this similarity is probably accidental, On the problem of identification 
of the Deesis and Deesis-like representations by art historians see Cutler, 1987, 

146-7. 
373 Brubaker, 1999, 405, n.24. — ?7* See Section 1.6. 
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Kosmas describes John the Baptist as standing on the borderline between 
the Old and the New Testaments and it seems that this is what the 
miniature represents. In the miniature, Christ stands on John’s right and 
symmetrically on John’s left stands Zachariah, in the garments of a high 
priest — an arrangement illustrative of the transition from the Mosaic 
priesthood to the eternal priesthood of Christ.3”> A similar symmetry may 
be extended to Elizabeth, the mother of the last great figure of the Old 
Covenant, and Mary, the mother of Christ, with whom the New Covenant 
began. This reading seems corroborated by the fact that on two occasions 
(although not in the chapter following the miniature) Kosmas describes 
Simeon and Anna as those who witnessed the transition between the Old 
and the New Testaments.°”° Enclosed within a medallion, Simeon strongly 
resembles Samuel in the illustration of the chapter on David (CT 34). This 
similarity is not discussed in the text, and may result from a purely prag- 
matic use of the same pattern for both medallions. On the other hand, it 
may have been intended to reinforce the reading discussed above by linking 
Samuel, who anointed David, Christ’s ancestor, with Simeon, who recog- 
nized the arrival of the Anointed one, the son of David.?"? Taken as a whole, 
the miniature seems to represent not only John the Baptist, but also the 
transition between the Old and the New Covenants for which he stood. 


4.2.15 Evangelists and St Peter (V:190-211) 


The chapter on John is followed by an ‘introduction to the apostles, 
where Kosmas explains that, while the prophets preceding John the Baptist 
announced the coming of Christ, the disciples and the apostles proclaimed 
the future heavenly condition. Following this introduction, Kosmas dis- 
cusses Matthew, Mark, Luke, John and Peter, providing brief biographical 
information and focusing on their words, which he interprets as concerning 
the future condition.*” In Vat, each of these chapters is preceded by a stand- 
ing figure. In S and L these illustrations are omitted. The Evangelists are 


75^ Representation of Zachariah in the garments of the high priest has no Biblical basis, but 
exegetes often attributed this office to him. See, for example, John Chrysostom, On the 
Incomprehensibility of God, SC 28 bis, 2.81-101. See also Section 4.1. 

578 T60; V:149, 

On the title of Christ ‘son of David’ see above, n. 301. Although the parallel between 

David-Samuel and Christ-Simeon is not described explicitly in the text, it would be similar in 

character to that which Kosmas does describe between Adam, who gave virginal birth to Eve, 

and Christ, who was born from a virgin. 

8 V177-89, 

?7 Matthew, V:190-4, 195 note, Matthew 3:1—2; 22:30; Mark, V:196, 197 note; Luke, V:198-9, 
200-1 note; John, V:202-4, 205 note; Peter, V:206-10, 211—12 note. 
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holding books (CT 45-6), while Peter is holding a scroll (CT 47), probably 
in reference to his letter. The scribe of Vat clearly forgot to leave the space 
for the figure of Luke, which has been squeezed rather awkwardly between 
two columns of text (CT 46). 

In late antiquity, the portraits of ‘sitting’ Evangelists appear to have been 
more common, but the type of the ‘standing author’ portraits was probably 
chosen for the sake of harmony with the cycle, which included patriarchs 
who provided their testimony in words but not in writing.**’ The figures 
accompanying the exposition on those who gave their testimony in words 
were most probably meant to fulfil the usual role of the author portraits, that 
is, to assert the legitimacy of the account.**! Such a function is particularly 
clear in the illustrations of the Sacra Parallela, where the authors are depicted 
either pointing to the text, or actually writing it (Figure 58).?*? 


4.2.16 St Stephen (V:213-14) 


After St Peter, Kosmas turns to St Stephen, the first martyr of the church. 
Predictably, the miniature appended to this exposition shows the death 
of the saint. In Vat and in S (CT 48a-b), in the middle of a semicircular 
arena, Stephen raises his hands in prayer, while above him the hand of God 
emerges from heaven, holding his martyr's crown. Positioned around the 
precinct, the persecutors cast small, round stones at the martyr. In Vat, 
to the right of the composition, Saul sits on the ground, guarding their 
garments, his head somewhat prematurely surrounded by a nimbus.?*? In S 
and L, this figure is represented in a separate illustration, preceding that of 
Stephen's martyrdom (Figure 59). In L, the stoning is depicted by a different 
composition (CT 48c). In the middle of a slope rising to the right, where a 
hand holding a crown emerges from a segment of heaven, Stephen falls to 
his knees under a hail of stones cast by his persecutors. To the left, Saul is 
depicted sitting on the ground next to their garments, thus duplicating the 
preceding representation of this codex. 


99 Although Adam in the miniature in S and L holds a scroll, this iconography may not be 
original. On the Evangelists' portraits in Byzantine manuscripts see Friend, 1927, 1929; 
Loerke, 1995. 

381 Small,2003, 129-34. >? Brubaker, 1989, 72—4; 1995, 162; Loerke, 1995. 

383 Along the lower edge of the miniature an inscription reads: Xrépavos 6 mpcrouáprus 
AiGaCopuevos. Above the head of the saint we read: kUpie Ino Xpioté Ségou Tò mrveÜpa you; 
above the heads of his persecutors: Aaós lovdaiwv Ai8áZcov tov Zrégavov. The sitting figure 
of Saul, to the right of the composition in Vat, is inscribed: ZaüAos quA&rrov Tà lui v 
&vaipoUvro tov Ztépavov — the same inscription appears in the preceding miniature in S. 
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Figure 58 John of Damascus writing, Sacra Parallela, 
fol. 99r, ninth century 


Kosmas writes that Stephen, the first martyr and the first deacon of the 
New Covenant, was persecuted by St Paul, then still a zealot of the Law. 
In his martyrdom, Stephen contended alone against the whole synagogue. 
Referring to Stephen's vision of Christ standing on the right hand of God 
(Acts 7:55), Kosmas points out that the Bible usually speaks of Christ as 
sitting. He explains that Stephen saw him standing, because the vehemence 
of ‘the contest’, that is, the martyrdom, made ‘the Judge’, that is, Christ, rise 
up. He concludes by saying that Stephen saw and proclaimed Christ, who 
is in heaven, as the ruler of the second state. The same interpretation is 
briefly reiterated in the note.** 

The martyrdom of St Stephen (Acts 7:58—9) took place outside Jerusalem, 
not in an arena as depicted in the miniature. Nevertheless, this iconography 
is consistent with the vocabulary Kosmas employs, which is reminiscent of 
a description of athletic games. Diction of this sort is not unusual and early 


94 y313, 385.214, 
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Figure 59 Saul and garments of Stephen's persecutors, Sin. gr. 
1186, fol. 125v 


Christian texts often related martyrdom in terms of an athletic contest or 
gladiatorial fight.**° The crown in the miniature resembles that handed by 
Theodosius to the victor of the race, as shown on the base of Theodosius' 
obelisk in Istanbul, while the semicircular arena is depicted in the same way 
as on late antique consular diptychs (Figure 60). 

Other extant Byzantine representations of the stoning of St Stephen 
date from the middle Byzantine period or later, and usually resemble the 
composition in L.’ Although it has been suggested that Us miniature 
retains the original iconography, this seems unlikely, considering how well 
the iconography of the composition in Vat and S (which must have been 


386 John Chrysostom, On the Holy Martyrs, PG 50, 647; Tertullian, Ad Martyras 4. Passio Sanctae 
Perpetuae 10.7—8 describes the vision in which Perpetua sees her martyrdom as a gladiatorial 
duel, where she herself is one of the gladiators and Christ is the arbiter of the fight. See also 
Potter, 1993, 53-88; Droge, 1995, 155-69. 

387 Galavaris, 1969, fig. 170; Kessler, 1973, 214. 
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Figure 60 Aerobindus diptych, 
AD 506 


introduced before the splitting of the stemma) renders the character of 
Kosmas’ account.*88 


4.2.17 St Paul (V:215-26) 


The last figure discussed in Kosmas’ catalogue is Paul. The composition 
appended to this chapter is preserved in its fullest form in S. It shows Saul 


388 Kessler, 1973, 215-16, 
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(ZéuXos) receiving letters from a high priest (of &pyiepeis) in Jerusalem 
(1rdA1s lepoucaAny); Saul and his two servants on the road to Damascus; 
Paul blinded by the light;**? St Paul (6 &y1os TavAos) standing with a book; 
and Saul led by Ananias (Avavias icouevos Tov ZaŭAov) to Damascus (1rdAis 
Aapaoxés). In the first two scenes, Paul is represented without a nimbus. 
In Vat, the first scene is missing and the main character is nimbed and 
identified as ‘Paul’ throughout. In L, only the two cities, Paul blinded by the 
light, and Paul led by Ananias, are represented (CT 49a-c). 

The text exalts Paul as the apostle filled with the voice of Christ, one who 
turned from persecutor into persecuted, and who, in his Epistles, revealed 
the glory of the second condition. The last sections of the chapter consist of 
quotations from the Pauline Letters.??? In the note, Kosmas adds that Paul 
did not disobey the heavenly vision and that he united Jews and gentiles 
in one church. Further, he mentions the elevation of Paul to the third 
heaven.??! 

Because the text focuses on the Epistles, one would expect an author 
portrait rather than a narrative scene to precede this chapter. Indeed, it 
seems probable that this was how the exposition was originally illustrated, 
for the figure of Paul holding a book, inserted in-between the scenes of 
the narrative cycle, clearly does not belong to the narrative sequence. This 
is likely to have been the original representation, which was subsequently 
incorporated into the narrative illustration.” The scenes must have been 
added before the splitting of the stemma; the version preserved in S would 
be the closest representation of the inserted scene, with a shortened form in 
Vat resulting from its square format, which could not accommodate such a 
long sequence. This addition was possibly made because a simple standing 
figure was deemed insufficient for the exposition on St Paul, whose exegesis 
has a fundamental importance for the Christian Topography. 

The illustration is based on Acts 9:1—9, albeit with a discrepancy in 
the last scene, where Paul is led to Damascus by a nimbed figure labelled 
Ananias and not by one of his anonymous companions. Although the 
conversion of St Paul is represented fairly often,” other scenes are rarely 


389 Words heard by Saul (Goor, XaoUA zl ue S1cxkeis. £y c elu TrjooUs öv où Bicokets) are 


inscribed next to the rays of light. Based on Acts 9:7-8. 

V:215-19. Kosmas quotes Ephesians 2:6; Romans 8:24; 1 Corinthians 15:19. 

391 v220-6. — 3?" Von Dobschütz, 1928, 90; Buchthal, 1966, 44. 

393 As has been already noted, this seems to be a deliberate re-interpretation, not a 
misinterpretation, as Ananias has a halo, which would not have been given to one of Paul's 
anonymous companions. Von Dobschütz, 1928, 91; Buchthal, 1966, 45; Kessler, 1973, 215. 

?9^ Buchthal, 1966, 46-7. 
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Figure 61 Conversion of St Paul, Deéani, fourteenth century 


illustrated.’ Only a fourteenth-century fresco in Decani includes the entire 
narrative sequence that is represented in S, although Paul is led to Damascus 
by one of his companions, not by Ananias, and, unsurprisingly, the portrait 
of Paul holding a book is missing (Figure 61).396 Naturally, because of its 
late date, this is of very limited help for an investigation of the sources of 
Kosmas’ illustration. Because no fully illustrated copy of the Acts of Apostles 
in Greek has been preserved from the early or middle Byzantine period, it is 
difficult to speculate on the source of this representation and on the reasons 
behind the idiosyncrasies of its iconography.??" It seems likely, however, that 
the scene was sufficiently known to subsequent copyists, from the narrative 
context of the Acts of the Apostles, for its presence to have inspired the 
addition of other scenes deriving from the same source, namely St Paul 
guarding the garments of Stephen’s persecutors, assimilated in Vat to the 
representation of Stephen’s martyrdom. 


395 Paul receives letters in the early medieval Bible of San Paolo fuori le Mura ( Buchthal, 1966, 
47-8); a thirteenth-century Rockefeller McCormic New Testament preserved a representation 
of Paul led to Damascus ( Buchthal, 1966, 43). These miniatures seem to indicate the existence 
of an illustrated cycle, of which now only traces are preserved. Central to the problem of the 
iconography of early Christian acts is the elaborate cycle of Pauline subjects which occupied 
the left wall of the church of San Paolo fuori le Mura in Rome, known today only from 
watercolours made in the seventeenth century (Vat. Barb. lat. 4406). 

°° Been, 1977,267. 3% Eleen, 1977, 255-7 and 267. 
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4.2.18 Parousia 


Although the final miniature of Book V (CT 50) appears only in Vat, it 
seems that it did originally appear in the codex from which S and L derive. 
In L it appears to have been modified and displaced to the end of Book VII 
(CT 55b), where the text indicates a representation of the universe??? In 
S, a marginal note next to V:244 (fol. 134v) advises the reader to look for 
the Kingdom of Heaven ‘at the end of the book’, but, although there is no 
lacuna, no such representation appears. '?? 

The composition in Vat shows the side view of the universe, divided by 
the firmament. The universe is filled with figures: below the firmament, in 
three superimposed registers, are angels (yy yeAo1), identified as ‘heavenly’ 
(&roupávioi), men (&v0pcorroi) — ‘earthly’ (&rrtyeioi) and the rising dead 
(vexpoi &vioráusvoi) identified as ‘under-earthly’ (xorrox86vioi). All raise 
their eyes to Christ, who is enthroned under the vault of heaven. The 
same three categories of beings appear in the miniature in L (CT 55b), 
but the enthroned Christ is missing and the three registers occupy between 
them the entire space of the universe, disregarding the twofold division that 
is so fundamental to the Christian Topography."? Moreover, the miniature 
in L shows the angels directly under the vault of heaven, not under the 
firmament, where Kosmas believed them to dwell. This point of his cos- 
mography was clearly difficult to accept and it is interesting that the Note ori 
Heavens (V:245—7), directly preceding the illustration in Vat, discusses this 
very problem and focuses on demonstrating that the place of the angels is 
indeed in the lower space of cosmos, below the firmament.*” 

The inscriptions which identify the three categories of beings derive from 
the Epistle to the Philippians 2:10, 'that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those in heaven, those on earth, and those under the earth’ 


995 It follows paragraph V:247. H See Section 5.2. 

400 ft reads: Cryrei Thv BaotAciav ru oüpavóv els TO TEAOS TOU BiBAlov. 

401 On the basis of their arrangement into superimposed registers, the miniature in V has been 
interpreted as a representation of the hierarchy of beings in the Cosmic Kingdom (Paeseler, 
1938, 320 n. 23; Brenk, 1964, 106 n. 2; Wolska-Conus, 1968, 166; 1970, 360). Yet when 
Kosmas pronounces on the hierarchy of creatures, he always assigns the highest place to 
humans (111:43-5, V:85). For him, a man is the link of the whole creation, an image of God, 
whom angels serve (11:84—6, 89-93, 96, 98; II:26-7, 35; V:73—4; V1I:49-52, 61; IX:13-14). The 
angels, who among other things move the heavenly bodies, are placed higher than humans 
not in the sense of a hierarchy, but quite literally, occupying the regions high above the earth. 
Consequently, it seems that the miniature reflects the physical location of the three categories 
of beings rather than any hierarchical arrangement. 

Kessler, 1995, 367 suggested, nevertheless, that L preserves the original iconography. 

403 V245-7, 


402 
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(fva & à óvóparri 1no00 Trav yovu Kauyn &roupavícov Kal &rrryeícov kai 
kataxSoviev). Although in the context of the Epistle, this passage has 
no eschatological significance, when Kosmas quotes it in Book II:107 he 
specifies that this worship will take place at the Second Coming of Christ. 
The account of the events at the end of time in the Christian Topography 
is largely based on Matthew 24—5, which describes the coming of Christ, 
the king of the universe, who will separate people, one from another, 'as 
a shepherd separates the sheep from the goats’“°4 The words inscribed on 
either side of the miniature in Vat, ‘Come, the blessed of my Father, and 
so on’ (AcÜre, of eUAoynuévoi Tot Trarrpós uou, kal Tà Sne), are based 
on Matthew 25:34. The same verse seems to have originally concluded 
the Hypothesis (preceding Book I), which suggests that this miniature was 
originally designed as the conclusion of the Christian Topography." 

For Kosmas, the significance of the Second Coming is in the opening 
of the second condition, foretold in figures and types by the patriarchs, 
prophets and saints of his catalogue. In the miniatures this meaning is 
indicated by the similarity between the enthroned Christ in the Parousia 
(CT50) and Christ in Ezekiel’s vision, interpreted by Kosmas as the vision of 
the ruler of the second condition (C T42).6 The Second Coming marks, in 
Kosmas’ exegesis, the end of the current condition and the limits of what can 
be known. Consequently, the Last Judgement, which is to follow, is beyond 
what can be described or represented.” Although through the disposition 
of figures in the superimposed registers the composition is reminiscent of 
Byzantine representations of the Last Judgement, the most characteristic 
elements of the iconography — the Deesis, the throne of the Hetoimasia, 
Paradise, hell and the river of fire — are not represented? This significant 


404 11:100; HE81; V:241-4. 

"5 Hypothesis 9. See Introduction: treatise, and Wolska-Conus, 1970, 372 n. 1. 

106 Kessler, 1995, 367. 

407 V186-8; VI:16. It is also important to keep in mind that Theodore of Mopsuestia and East 
Syrian exegetes did not include the Book of Revelation, which described the Last Judgement 
(Revelation 20:12-15), in the Biblical canon; see Leontios, Against Nestorians and Eutychians, 
PG 86, 1365-8. It has been claimed that the representation was originally inspired by the 
Sermons of St Ephrem in their Greek translations. See Hemmerdinger-Iliadou, 1962, 29-37. 
Nevertheless, there is little evidence to support such a hypothesis, as already noted by Christe, 
1973, 21, 27; Angheben, 2002, 105. 

Kosmas' miniature has nevertheless been interpreted as a depiction of the Last Judgement (see 
Kondakov, 1891, 150; Ainalov, 1961, 40-1; Kartsonis, 1986, 84, 157; Kühnel, 1987, 152), but 
such an interpretation has been rejected by scholars who have pointed out that the miniature 
does not contain any of the most characteristic elements of Byzantine representations of this 
scene (Ainalov, 1961, 40-1; Kühnel, 1987, 152; Kessler, 1995, 365-6; see also Brenk, 1964, 106 
n. 2; Angheben, 2002, 108-30; Kessler, 1993, 62-4; 1995, 365-6). The only preserved 
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Figure 62 Last Judgement, Sacra Parallela, fol. 68v, 
ninth century 


difference is clear when we compare the image in the Christian Topography 
with the representation in the Sacra Parallela (Figure 62). The latter, showing 
angels and men in superimposed registers below the enthroned Christ, may 
have been copied from Kosmas’ treatise, but the painter thought it necessary 
to add a representation of hell in order to indicate that this is the moment 
when the eternal rewards and punishments are dispensed. 

In addition to providing the conclusion to this catalogue, the representa- 
tion ofthe Second Coming unites the temporal succession of the holy figures 
with the cosmic symbolism of the tabernacle and its implements. As already 
noted, the side view of the universe, represented on several occasions in the 
Christian Topography, corresponds to the shape of the ark of the covenant 


representations of this subject from late antiquity represent it in an allegorical way, as the 


separation of sheep and goats (Ladner, 1992, 49-59, 151-2). 


409 Grabar, 1936, 252; Weitzmann, 1979, 169. In the Sacra Parallela, this representation 
accompanies a passage of the De Poenitentia of John Chrysostom, where he describes the 


Second Coming by quoting Matthew 25:34. 
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in the miniatures of the treatise, although nowhere in the text does Kosmas 
explain this similarity. In the miniature showing the ark, its upper part, 
corresponding to the part occupied by the enthroned Christ in the Parousia 
illustration ( CT 50), is identified as the mercy seat ( iñaothpiov) (CT 20a-c) 
which is, as Kosmas writes, a symbol of Christ.*'? At the same time, Kosmas 
extends the Christological symbolism to the entire ark, interpreted as Christ 
dwelling in heaven, symbolized by the holy of holies, in whom the universe 
will be reborn at the end of time.!! Thus, when the temporal tabernacle 
comes to an end, the universe is transformed in Christ and becomes the 
holy of holies, the second condition and the ark of the covenant, Whilst 
the tabernacle is the image of the universe at present, the ark illustrates the 
world of the future, renewed in Christ 217 


4.2.19 Visualizing the history of salvation 


In the second part of Book V, as elsewhere in the Christian Topography, 
the typological and symbolic connections are not only described, but also 
visualized. Here, however, the miniatures often show what the text stops 
short of describing; that is, the pictorial associations are more independent, 
and consequently more demanding on the reader. That the readers might 
have had difficulties in understanding certain points is suggested by the 
clarifications Kosmas provides in some of the notes, which allow one to 
connect the meaning of the miniatures with the meaning of the text more 
easily.*? 


410 Such an interpretation is probably inspired by the Epistle to the Romans 3:25, ‘öv 1rpoé0eTo ó 

Beds lAcotrpiov Bé río recos Év TH avTOU atur els EvBei€iv fis Bikoiocóvns atrrod Bid fv 

Tapes Tv TrpoyeyovoTov ágaprnu&rov.' This interpretation was in keeping with earlier 

Jewish exegesis: Philo thought of the mercy seat as a symbol of the gracious power of God 

(Philo, Life of Moses 2.96; On Flight and Finding 100). Although the word iAactipiov also 

appears in the Bible in a different context — as the altar ledges in Ezekiel 43:14, 17, 20 and 

perhaps the altar or one of its parts in Amos 9:1 — it has been suggested that in this case the 
author of the Epistle was deliberately referring to the ark. See Fryer, 1987, 99-116, who 
concludes the term is a neuter accusative substantive best translated ‘mercy seat’ or 

'propitiatory covering, and Bailey, 1999, who argues that this is a direct reference to the mercy 

seat which covered the ark of the covenant. 

V:39. The shape of the side view of the universe is a consequence of the fact that it is formed as 

a rectangular space covered by the vault of heaven, but it seems unlikely that the resemblance 

to the shape of the ark of the covenant would have been purely accidental. 

412 Such an interpretation is reminiscent of that described by Philo and Clement of Alexandria, 
who took the ark to represent the intelligible world. Philo, Questions and Answers on Exodus 
2.83; Clement, Stromata 5.6.35.5; Wolska, 1962, 115-16. 

113 See, for example, the chapter on Ezekiel, V:171 and V:172 note; and that on Daniel, V:173 and 
V:174 note. 
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The reasons for choosing such a complex — and costly — method of 
exposition, visual as well as textual, may have been several. It was through 
the cycle of miniatures that Kosmas explicitly placed in front of readers’ 
eyes the progression towards the second condition, marked by the gradual 
revelation exemplified by the figures of his catalogue. Through the visual 
connections between them, he indicated typological relationships which, 
together with the text, convey much more than the text could convey on its 
own. The significance Kosmas attributes to the miniatures and, in particular, 
the fact that they are often more explicit than the text in communicating 
a typological interpretation suggest another motive. In the introduction to 
Book V, considered above (V:4—5), Kosmas discusses an analogy between 
the painterly process and the gradual revelation of the heavenly existence 
to come. He compared the Old Testament to a sketch (oxiaypagia), which 
gives only a basic idea of what it represents. The church and its sacraments 
are an image (eixcov) providing a better, clearer notion of the heavenly 
reality that they represent.*"* In his catalogue of the Biblical figures, Kosmas 
seems to draw on this relationship, and attributes to the Old Testament 
narratives in his text the role of a sketch, completed and elucidated in the 
miniatures. In the transition from verbal to visual, the Biblical narratives 
become ‘pictures fertile with truth, showing not only the actual event, but 
also its significance. 

The final aspect of the miniatures concerns the possibility of visual con- 
nections that go beyond the Christian Topography. Although this is impossi- 
ble to prove, I do believe, as I have indicated above, that for Kosmas it made 
much more sense to use, where possible, iconography which was already 
sanctioned by appearance in a Biblical context. Such borrowing gave him the 
opportunity to further legitimize his account, by firmly connecting it with 
Holy Scripture. That this hypothesis has a certain validity is corroborated by 
the appearance of some of these compositions in the Byzantine Octateuchs. 
On the other hand, the fact that the overlap is limited to the first five books 
of the Bible implies that the manuscript from which these compositions 
were copied into the Christian Topography was most probably a Pentateuch. 
This illustrated Bible also provided a partial model from which the pre- 
served Byzantine illustrated Octateuchs derive. If we assume that such was 
the method of the miniaturist throughout the exposition, we necessarily 
posit the existence of illustrated Books of the Prophets, Psalters and Acts 
of the Apostles, now lost, from which the compositions in the Christian 
Topography were borrowed. In a field where the effects of Kurt Weitzmann's 


44 v4, ` !I5 Cyril of Alexandria, Letter 41, PG 77, 208; Kessler, 1993, 61. 
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search for the mythical archetype are still felt, the proposal of the existence of 
such ‘ghost’ manuscripts is not something that is lightly done.*!® Neverthe- 
less, unlike the case of many other illustrated manuscripts for which a late 
antique archetype was postulated, we know that the Christian Topography 
was both written and illustrated in the sixth century. The miniatures fulfil 
a significant role in the exposition, and the coherence of the entire verbal 
and visual communication makes it unlikely that the cycle, preserved in its 
most complete form in Vat, was altered in any significant way. Even setting 
these arguments aside, the textual differences between the two branches of 
the stemma indicate that the split into two families had already occurred 
in late antiquity.*'’ Accordingly, it is reasonable to assume that at least the 
miniatures which appear in the codices of both branches were introduced 
into the treatise in the sixth century. The implication is that either the 
miniaturist (or a team of miniaturists) of the Christian Topography single- 
handedly invented a large cycle of very diverse Biblical illustrations, later 
copied from Kosmas’ treatise into various illustrated Biblical manuscripts, 
which seems rather unlikely, or that they had access to a large body of illus- 
trated works, from which they copied figures and scenes, creating a series 
of visual references to Biblical books. While the majority of the scientific 
illustrations were clearly invented for the Christian Topography, even in the 
case of these images the illustrator of Kosmas’ treatise strove to employ the 
visual vocabulary known to his audience. A good example is the image of 
the earth in Book IV (CT7a-c),*"* or the representation of the movement of 
the heavenly bodies in Book VIII ( CT 60a—b),*'? both created by combining 
and adjusting to Kosmas' purposes elements of representation known from 
ancient cartography and astronomy. Thus, even in the case of the illustra- 
tions of the idiosyncratic cosmography of Kosmas, the miniaturist strove to 
employ already established visual vocabulary. It seems unlikely, then, that 
the case of the Biblical illustration was different. Above all, it is improbable 
that the mastermind behind this carefully constructed cycle would miss an 
opportunity to demonstrate through visual referencing, an opportunity to 
literally show, how deeply rooted in the Bible his theories are. 


*!* Fora good insight into how much the towering figure of Weitzmann — or the opposition to 
his method — dominated the field in the late twentieth century see Dolezal, 1998. See also 
Lowden, 2010, 108-9 and 141—50, and Lowden, 2000. 

417 See Introduction. ` *! See Section 3.2.5. ` !? See Section 5.4. 
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5 Miniatures of Books VI-IX 


From references in the text, we learn that Kosmas added Books VI-X to the 
original corpus of the Christian Topography at a later date, first appending 
Book VI, and then the remaining four books.' It was most probably on the 
second occasion that Kosmas undertook a re-edition of the original corpus, 
adding the notes, along with several illustrations.? Thus, Books VI-X, in 
conjunction with the changes introduced in the original five books, allow 
an insight into the development of Kosmas’ ideas and into the evolution of 
his increasingly polemical method of argumentation. 


5.1 Book VI 


From the opening paragraph we learn that Book VI was written in response 
to criticism encountered by the original edition of the Christian Topography. 
More specifically, 






critics deemed impossible on account of the sun being much bigger than 


the earth itself. ng and to demonstrate that the sun was 
in fact quite small, ch, as 


he emphasizes, his adversaries themselves accepted.? He does not explain 
the meaning of this term, but writes that his opponents listed the following 
klimata: the first of Meroe; the second of Syene; the third of Alexandria; 
the fourth of Rhodes; the fifth of the Hellespont, the sixth of the middle 
of Pontus, the seventh of the River Borysthenes and of Lake Maeotis, and 
the last of the Ocean.’ Kosmas’ reasoning is as follows: he observed that at 
noon on the summer solstice in Axum, in Ethiopia, the shadow cast by a 
man was more than one foot long and projected to the south.? At the same 
time, that is, at noon on the summer solstice, in Alexandria the shadow was 
one foot long and directed to the north.* In Antioch, in the fourth klima, 





! VIE; VIE; VIIE20. See also Introduction: the treatise, 
? See Introduction: the treatise and Chapter 6. ? VEI. * VES. 5 VEG, © VEZ 
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the shadow projected a foot and a half to the north, and in Byzantium, 
it projected two feet to the north.’ Kosmas concludes that if the shadow 
lengthens or shortens by half a foot for every klima, the zone where no 
shadow is cast at noon on the summer solstice must cover the width of two 
klimata, and consequently the diameter of the sun must be of that size. He 
believes that in the zone without shadows, the rays of the sun are vertical 
because the sun is directly above.* This reasoning is illustrated in a miniature 
executed, as he writes, following the method of his opponents (CT 53a—c). 
The captions on the drawing explain that it shows the sun at noon on the 
day of the summer solstice,'® that the horizontal line represents the earth, 
that ten vertical lines mark the klimata and that the rays of the sun — with 
the exception of that which descends vertically — produce shadows marked 
in black.!! The shadows are not represented, but this omission is easily 
explained: because they were directed to the south and to the north, they 
overlapped with the line marking the south-north span of the earth. Most 
likely marked with darker ink (hence Kosmas’ mention of black colour), 
they could have been easily overlooked by the subsequent copyists. Another 
alteration consists of depicting the rays fanning out from a single point on 
the surface of the sun in Vat and in S, and only from a short fragment of 
its circumference in L. To illustrate Kosmas’ reasoning they had to spread 
from the whole surface of the sun, something which the subsequent copyists 
also overlooked (Figure 63).'* The text mentions ten lines marking klimata, 
but only nine appear in the drawing. Inscriptions placed under the spaces 
between the lines identify them as (starting from the left): Ocean, Klima of 
Sasu and Barbary (placed to the left of the drawing), of Axum, of Ethiopia, 
of the middle, of Syene, of Alexandria, of Rhodes and of the Hellespont. To 
the right of the drawing, two more inscriptions mark the klima of the middle 
of Pontus and of the River Borysthenes and the klima of Lake Maeotis.'? 
Meroe, the first klima listed by Kosmas’ opponents, is not marked, and, 


7 VI:4. 8 VI:6. ? Kota Tv atte TÉxvnv ypauuós (VI:11). 

10 Vat: kocr& Thv Gepiviv "pont 6 Atos Siatpéxcov ravi Ke’ dopa d Tis 'ju£pas. 

1 VI:12, McCrindle has ‘nine’, but all the manuscripts give ‘ten’ Correct in the edition of 
Wolska-Conus 1973, 23-4. See also VI:2. 

' Fora different reconstruction see Wolska-Conus, 1973, 25. 

13 Ocean (cokeavos), klima of Sasu and Barbary (Tò karrà Zácov Kal BapBapías Vat = BopBapla) 
(placed to the left of the drawing), of Axum (Tò katà A£counv), of Ethiopia (Tò Aiĝiomikóv), 
of the middle (16 katà éon), of Syene (Tò kocr& Xuiivny), of Alexandria (Tò kocrá& 
Ade€avSperav), of Rhodes (16 korrà'PóBov), of the Hellespont (Tò kata EAiotrévrov L = 
'EXrjoróv(Tov)), of the middle of Pontus (16 u£cov to Tlóvrov) (barely legible in S), and 
above, to the right of the miniature, of the River Borysthenes and Lake Maeotis (16 katà 
Bopuc8Évous trotapo Kal Maic»ribos Aipvns). 
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Figure 63 Klimata on the flat earth, Christian Topography — hypothetical 
reconstruction 


conversely, the klima of the middle, which appears in the miniature, is not 
mentioned in the text.!* 

In reality, because of the great distance, the rays of the sun reach the earth 
in parallel and the difference in the length of the shadow at various latitudes 
is due to the spherical shape of the earth. Yet, if one imagines that the earth is 
flat, it is possible to explain the different lengths of the shadows by assuming 
that the sun is small and close to the earth. That Kosmas’ reasoning was 
mathematically correct, despite his erroneous assumptions, is illustrated by 
the fact that the distance of the sun from the earth in Kosmas’ universe, 
possible to establish on the basis of a trigonometric equation, would equal 
6,186 km, a value close to the radius of the earth (6,300 km).!° 

Kosmas describes the zone around Meroe as the one where no shadow 
is cast at noon of the summer solstice, but in reality such a zone is further 


VIEL 

15 Calculated on the basis of the distance between Alexandria and Syene (modern Aswan) — 
800 km, and the angle of the rays of the sun falling in Alexandria at noon on the summer 
solstice (7°71). From the value of the tangent of this angle, it is possible to estimate the 
distance of the sun as 6,186 km. Beazley, 1897, 299 n. 3, believes that Kosmas’ sun would have 
to be 4,400 miles from the earth and that it would be 42 miles in diameter, but he does not 
explain how he arrived at this value. 
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north, on the tropic of Cancer, close to Syene.'® In all likelihood Kosmas 
located it around Meroe in consequence of his estimation that the shadow 
shortens half a foot for every klima as one moves south. Accordingly, if 
the shadow he measured in Alexandria was one foot long, it followed that 
it was a half foot long in Syene, and that around Meroe there were no 
shadows. There are several possible reasons for his confusion: the length 
of the gnomon may have been different at different klimata, the places he 
lists are not at equal latitudinal distances, and finally his measurements may 
have been imprecise. According to the text, in Axum and Alexandria Kosmas 
measured the shadow of a man, in the case of Alexandria he used his own 
shadow." There is no information about the gnomons used in Antioch and 
Byzantium, but it is possible to calculate their height on the basis of the 
trigonometry of the triangle formed by the gnomon, its shadow and the 
rays of the sun. The gnomons used by Kosmas would have the following 
heights: in Axum — if we assume 1.1 as a value for Kosmas’ description 
‘more than one foot’ — 6.69 feet; in Byzantium — 6.33 feet; in Antioch — 
6.65 feet,'* in Alexandria — 7.38 feet (Figure 64). It appears, therefore, that 
either the gnomon in Alexandria was taller or the length of the shadow was 
not measured exactly. An object 6.65 feet high would cast a shadow of 0.88 
foot in Alexandria, and therefore it seems likely that Kosmas could have 
approximated this value to 1 foot. The metrical value of the foot he employs 
is not clear, but it must have been smaller than that of the Byzantine foot 
employed for the construction of churches of that period, estimated as being 
between 31.18 cm and 32.62 cm,'? unless Kosmas was a very tall man (more 
than 2 m tall!).?? 

Kosmas describes the zone with no shadows as spanning two klimata,” 
which requires the presence of two zones between Syene (with the half- 
foot-long shadow projected to the north) and the klima of Ethiopia (with 
the half-foot-long shadow directed to the south). Nevertheless, the text 
names only one zone (the Klima of Meroe) and only one (the Klima of 
the middle) appears in the drawing. Moreover, from Kosmas' listing of the 
klimata with corresponding lengths of shadows, it seems that only one zone 
had no shadow (the shadow is one foot long in Alexandria, half a foot long 
in Syene, in Meroe no shadow is cast, in the Ethiopian Klima the shadow 


16 Pliny, Natural History 2.82; Strabo, Geography 2.5.7; Ptolemy, Almagest 2.6. 

U VEZ. — "5 Six and three-quarter feet according to McCrindle, 1897, 246. 

1? Schilbach, 1970, 14-15; Underwood, 1948, 64-74. 

20 Of some interest in this context is that John Malalas, Chronicle 1, argues that Adam was 6 feet 
tall. 

?! VE5-6. 
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Q = latitude 
Qt = ~— 23.5 for the latitudes 
north of the Tropic of Cancer 
Qt — 23.5 —@ for the latitudes 
south of the Tropic of Cancer 
tan & = A/x and therefore x = A/tan œ 





A 


————————— 


The length of the shadow 


Klima o! tan OL Ju A x 
latitude tana | length of the height of the 
shadow gnomon 
14°10'N 0.1644 | 6.082 6.68 feet 
numbered 

Alexandria | 31°13’N 0.1354 | 7.385 7.38 feet 
Antioch | 36°12/N 0.2253 | 4.385 6.65 feet 
Byzantium | 41°02/N | 17.53 | 0.3158 | 3.166 6.33 feet 


Figure 64 Gnomons used by Kosmas at various latitudes 
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is half a foot long again, while in Axum it is little more than one foot 
long). The latitudinal distance between Meroe and Axum is almost equal 
to that between Meroe and Syene. Consequently, there is no space for an | 
additional klima between Meroe and Axum, let alone two. Furthermore, the | 
location of so many klimata south of Alexandria is inconsistent with Kosmas’ 
description of the south-north distances in the oikoumene. He estimates the 
span of each klima as approximately 20 mone, that is, 20 days’ journey, of 
30 miles each.” Because Kosmas listed 10 klimata, this is consistent with his 
estimation of the width of the oikoumene as equal to 200 days’ journey.? 
However, the distances he lists between places along a north-south line 
are difficult to reconcile with his idea that each Klima should have the 
same span.”* According to Kosmas, from Byzantium to Alexandria there are 


?* McCrindle, 1987, 249 believes that 20 refers to the 20 klimata, rather than to 20 units of 
distance. His translation is based on Montfaucon's edition, which has uóvov in place of poveov, 
given by the manuscripts. See Wolska-Conus, 1973, 18-19. 

?5 11:48. 

In 11:47 Kosmas defines mone as a day's journey of 30 miles, but as we do not know the length 
of the mile he used, its metrical value is not clear. On mone see Kubitschek, 1922; Gosselin, 
1813, 274-6, Hultsch, 1882, 39, and Wolska, 1962, 253—4, accepted a length of 8 stadia for 
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Figure 65 Klimata and distances within the oikoumene, according to Kosmas 


50 days’ journey; from Alexandria to the cataracts 30 das?" from the 
cataracts to Axum 30 days and from Axum to the extremities of Ethiopia 
40 das "7 Thus, he assigns a 50-day journey for the 2 klimata between 
Byzantium and Alexandria, and a distance of 60 days for the four klimata 
from Alexandria to Axum. If the zone without shadows consisted of 2 
klimata, a distance of 60 days would correspond to 5 klimata (Figure 65). 
No part of Kosmas' theories required the sun to be equal in diameter to 
two klimata, and consequently there was no reason to obtain this particular 
result by twisting the data. It seems rather that Kosmas misunderstood the 
whole concept and took the named klimata to be the limits, not the centres, 
of the zones. If such was the case, he probably imagined the zone without 
shadows as stretching from Meroe one klima north to Syene, and one klima 
south to the Ethiopian Klima. 

While Kosmas describes the klimataas being the concept of his opponents, 
he does not name any particular source for this theory. The term klima 


Kosmas' mile. However, Kosmas describes the distance between Byzantium and Alexandria as 
50 mone. Strabo describes the same distance as 9,000 stadia (5,000 stadia between Rhodes and 
Byzantium (Geography 2.4.3) and 4,000 stadia between Alexandria and Rhodes (Geography 
1.2.17)), so it appears that one mone is equal to 180 stadia, and one Kosmas’ mile to 6 stadia. 

?5 It is not clear whether Kosmas intended the first cataract to be at Syene, which is usually taken 
to be the most significant (Strabo, Geography 17.1.2) or Meroe, as it seems on the basis of VI:6, 
located between the fifth and the sixth cataract. 

26 VI:6 and 1:48. 
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Miniatures of Books VI-IX 


or klimata is employed by ancient authors in a variety of meanings." It 
designates an angle between the axis of the celestial sphere and the horizon, 
measured by the elevation of the celestial pole,?? the latitude?? or regions 
along the same latitude, within which the astronomical phenomena did not 
change perceptibly.?? Gradually the last significance became predominant, 
with the north-south span of such zones designated at between 300 and 
500 stadia.*' Importantly, the klimata were not equal in size, but decreased 
in width as one proceeded north. The phenomena most commonly used 
for describing the latitude, which did not change perceptibly within the 
zones of klimata, were the length of the longest daylight,” the altitude of 
the celestial pole,** and the ratios of the equinoctial and solstitial noon 
shadows to the gnomon.?* Kosmas, however, does not seem to have been 
aware of the connection of the klimata with any phenomena other than the 
different lengths of the shadow. 

The seven parallels of latitude, which Kosmas lists as the klimata of 
his opponents, were known in late antiquity as ‘the seven klimata. They 
were probably chosen in association with specific values for the longest 
daylight, starting in Meroe, with 13 hours of daylight at the summer solstice, 
and increasing towards the north in half-hourly increments (Syene 13h30’, 
Lower Egypt 14h; Rhodes 14h30'; Hellespont 15h; Mid-Pontus 15h30; 
Borysthenes 16h), a circumstance which naturally meant that the physical 
distances between klimata decreased as one moved north. Their origin 
remains unclear, however, as the selection of seven parallels can hardly 
be explained by any practical requirements.?? Generally, evidence for their 


2? The formulation of ‘the’ theory of klimata is variously attributed to Eratosthenes (c. 275—194 
BC), Eudoxus (c. 370), Hipparchos (194—120 BC) or Posidonius (b. around 130 BC). See 
Honigmann, 1929, 10-22; Diller, 1934, 258-69; Thomson, 1948, 116; Dicks, 1955, 250-3. 

28 Kleomedes, De Motu Circulari 38.1—40.18; Hipparchos, Commentary on Aratus 1.2.22; Dicks, 
1955, 249; Neugebauer, 1975, 725. 

2° Geminos, Introduction to Phenomena 1.12, 2.25, 5.20, 5.24, 5.27, 5.29, 16.10, 17.18; Kleomedes, 
De Motu Circulari 20.23, 36.23, 36.27, 38.7, 40.21. 

TT Kleomedes, De Motu Circulari 22.22, 28.6. Strabo, Geography 2.5.34, 6.2.1 describes the use of 

klimata by Hipparchos. See also Vitruvius, Ten Books on Architecture 1.1.10; Ptolemy, Almagest 

1,5, 2.8. 

Kleomedes, De Motu Circulari 1.10; Eratosthenes and Posidonius according to Strabo, 

Geography 2,1.34—5; Geminos, Introduction to Phenomena 2.26; Pliny, Natural History 2.182. 

Ptolemy, Almagest 2.6; Strabo, Geography 2.1.18, 2.5.34—43, who reports these data from 

Hipparchos. 

Hipparchos quoted by Ptolemy, Geography 1.4. 

Ptolemy, Almagest 2.1, 2.5; Strabo, Geography 2.1.35. 

They have been attributed to Eratosthenes or Hipparchos; see Strabo, Geography 2.5.3642; 

Honigmann, 1929; 10-24; Diller, 1934, 261-2; Neugebauer, 1975, 726. It has been suggested 

that the choice was dictated by an astrological link with the seven planets, but there is no 

textual evidence supporting such a hypothesis. An exception is a remark of Eusebius, refuting 
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Book VI 


identification is late and the first author who lists the seven klimata is Achilles 
Tatius (third century AD).*° 

Kosmas’ estimation of the size of the sun is reminiscent of a similar 
attempt undertaken by Posidonios, who likewise based his reasoning on the 
width of the zone without shadows. His calculations did not purport to have 
any real astronomical value, as he based them on an arbitrary assumption 
that the ecliptic is 10,000 times bigger than the circumference of the earth. 
Posidonios combined this with his estimation of the zone around Syene, 
without shadows at noon of the summer solstice, as stretching over 300 
stadia. Like Kosmas, he assumed that the zone without shadows is the 
one where the sun is directly above. He reasoned that if the ecliptic is 
10,000 times bigger than the circumference of the earth, the diameter of 
the sun has to be 10,000 times bigger than the width of the zone without 
shadows and, consequently, the diameter of the sun must equal 3,000,000 
stadia.” Although Kosmas’ attempt to measure the diameter of the sun 
bears significant resemblance to that of Posidonios, it does not necessarily 
follow that this is the reasoning Kosmas tried to replicate. It sufficed that 
he had some basic information on Klimata and from there proceeded to 
carry out his own calculations in an attempt to prove that his opponents 
were wrong. To reinforce his point, Kosmas contrasted the illustration of 
his own reasoning with a miniature which, as he claims, shows the klimata 
in a universe described by his opponents (CT 54a—c). 

The latter illustration, appended at the end of Book VI, is preceded in S 
and L by two other miniatures. 





in Book IV (CT 4a-c) 


_ of holies, the Kingdom of Heaven and the second condition, whilst the 


lower space, as the current abode of men and angels, represents the present 


Bardaisan’s view that each klima was ruled by one of the planets (Eusebius, Preparatio 

Evangelica 4.10). 

Achilles Tatius, Isagoge 19. Later the seven klimata appear in Servii Grammatici qui feruntur in 

Vergilii Bucolica et Georgica Commentaria 73; Cassiodorus, De Artibus et Disciplinis Liberarium 

Litterarum, PL 70, 1218B; Isidore, De Natura Rerum 3.15. In Ptolemy's works (Ptolemy, 

Almagest 2.6, 2.13, 6.11) as well as in the margins of his maps (Vat. Urb. Gr. 82, fols. 60v-61r) 

the seven klimata appear within longer lists; see Berggren and Jones, 2000, 33-5. 

Y Kleomedes, De Motu Circulari 2.1.146, 2.1.17, See also Wolska, 1962, 239-40; Reinhardt, 1921, 
199, For other estimations of the size of the sun (based on dioptra and on the changes in the 
velocities of sun and moon) see Neugebauer, 1975, 109-10, 655-6. The Epicureans believed 
that the apparent size of the sun was the same as its real size, that is, that it was approximately 
one foot in diameter (Epicurus, Letter to Pythocles on the Meteors in Diogenes Laertios, Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers 5.91; Cicero, Academica 2.82; Lucretius, On the Nature of Things 5.564). 
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Miniatures of Books VI-IX 


condition (CT 52a-b).** This representation is followed in S and L by the 
depiction of P deer 2 displaced in Vat 
to the end of Book V (CT 53a). The miniature shows the base and the four 
walls of the cosmos projected onto a flat plane, in other words, the box of 
Kosmas' universe taken apart. The drawing is not introduced in Book VI, 
but a text, inscribed below on the same page, explains that this is heaven 
and earth, which, joined together, constitute the form (oxfjua) of the whole 
universe. 













. In the mosaic, the city is seen 
from above, but the facades along the cardo are depicted frontally, as if 
lying flat (Figure 2). The combination of ground plan and elevation is 
also frequently employed in Byzantine scientific miniatures, preserved in 
the manuscripts from the middle Byzantine period onwards, but proba- 
bly drawing on late antique sources." In all these depictions, the single 
perspective was sacrificed in order to provide the largest possible amount 
of information on the represented object. It seems, however, that Kosmas' 
purpose may have been different. 









? Thus, as in the 





38 Respectively: 7j Seutépa okvi Tà äyia tv äyiwv 1] BaciAela: riv oUpavóv ó u£AAcv kóouos 
h Seutipa kacrác races ó róTros TÖV Bikalcov and: ó kóouos otros Eu à Eloi viv &yyeAot Kal 
&vOpoorroi. kai vv Karrác rats. 
3 Wolska-Conus, 1973, 54-5. Inscriptions identify the oikoumene (Ff uéon) — in the central 
rectangle; the firmament (oteptwpa) — repeated four times, in the upper part of the 
surrounding four rectangles; the northern and the southern wall of heaven (Bópetos roixos 
ovpavol, orepécoua vórtos ToiXos oUpavoU) — the two rectangles above and below the 
rectangle representing the earth; and finally, the eastern and the western vault of heaven, which 
is also the wall of heaven (&varroAix?] kayápa oùpavoð Dro Toxos, o repécoua ButkT) kayápa 
ovpavol fro rotos) in the rounded spaces crowning the rectangles to the right and to the 
left of the earth. 
“© Duval, 2003, 219-25, 231-5. 
*! See, for example, in the middle Byzantine codices of Poliorketica attributed to Heron of 
Byzantium, and probably composed in the mid tenth century, but drawing on late antique | 
literary sources and illustrations (Weitzmann, 1971, 22-3; Sullivan, 2000, 9; Stückelberger, | 
1994, 56—65). 
“2 Gundel, 1992, nos. 388-400. 
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Plate 2 The monuments of Adulis, Laur. Plut. IX. 28, 
fol. 38r 
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Plate 4 The universe, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 69r 
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Plate 5 The universe, Laur. IX.28, fol. 95v 





Plate 6 The zodiac, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 96r 
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Plate 7 Antipodes, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 98v 
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Plate 8 Israelites at Merra, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 103r 
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Plate 10 The miracle of the manna, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
fol. 103v 
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Plate 11 The miracle of the quails and smiting of the 
rock, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 104r 
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Plate 12 Theophany on Sinai, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 75v 
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Plate 13 Table and the menorah, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
fol. 111v 
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Plate 14 Ark of the covenant and two priests, Laur. 
Plut. IX.28, fol. 112v 
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Plate 15 The courtyard of the tabernacle, Laur. 
Plut. IX.28, fol. 113r 


Plate 16 Twelve tribes around the tabernacle, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 86v 














Plate 17 Enoch and Thanatos, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
fol. 126r 





Plate 18 Moses and the burning bush, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 101v 
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Plate 20 Ascension of Elijah, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
fol. 146r 
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Plate 22 Parousia, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 89r 
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Plate 23 The crown of the year, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
fol. 240r 
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Plate 24 Angels carrying stars, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 181v 





Plate 25 Madaba mosaic map, Madaba, Jordan mid-sixth century. Reprinted from 
M. Piccirillo, The Mosaics of Jordan 





Plate 26 Creation of birds, Laurenziana Octateuch, 
fol. 6r, eleventh century 
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Plate 27 Creation of animals, Seraglio Octateuch, fol. 32v, twelfth century 
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Plate 28 Antipodes, Chludov Psalter, fol. 91v, ninth 
century 
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Plate 29 Antipodes, Theodore Psalter, fol. 135v, 
eleventh century 





Plate 30 Exodus scenes, Psalm 103, Chludov Psalter, fol. 107r, ninth century 


Plate 31 Moses at the burning bush, Sinai, St 
Catherine’s Monastery, sixth century 
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Plate 32 Moses receiving the law, Sinai, 
St Catherine’s Monastery, sixth century 
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Plate 33 Last Judgement, Sacra Parallela, fol. 68v, 


ninth century 


Book VI 


case of the klimata, here too Kosmas imitated the art of his opponents by 
displaying the universe in the same way they did. 

It is only after this miniature that the illustration of the klimata accord- 
ing to Kosmas’ opponents appears. Like the illustration of Kosmas’ own 
reasoning, it also shows the sun sending its rays towards the earth with the 
klimata marked on its surface, but the earth is round and much smaller 
than the sun (CT 54a—c), The text placed below the drawing explains that 
it shows the size of the earth and sun in the way that pagans represent 
it. The lines marking the klimata are distributed along about a quarter 
of the earth's circumference starting from the top, a placement probably 
inspired by the opinion of the majority of ancient geographers that the 
oikoumene took up nearly a quarter of the globe. Whereas in antiquity 
it was well known that the sun could be at the zenith only in the latitudes 


between the two tropics, RE RU We SUR S SCR SO Eh e 


Although, according to the caption, the drawing shows that if the earth were 
round and small and the sun much bigger and far away, there would be no 
difference in the length of the shadows in various klimata,” this is hardly 
clear from the illustration. The erratic way in which the rays of the sun are 
represented may be due to a corruption in the process of copying, but it does 
not seem that this drawing purported to any accuracy. Rather than a scien- 
tific demonstration of Kosmas’ opponents’ error, it was probably meant as a 

in the same way as with the antipodes in Book IV 
(CT 12). 

The miniatures of Book VI were probably originally located at the end of 
this book, following the same pattern as the scientific miniatures of Book 
IV which are placed at the end of the exposition they illustrate. It seems that 
subsequently, the miniature showing Kosmas’ estimation of the size of the 
sun was moved to follow the discussion of his reasoning. This transfer was 
facilitated by a characteristic shared by three of the miniatures of Book VI — 
the klimata of Kosmas, the klimata of his opponents, and the universe on 
the flat surface — namely the fact that the extensive passages of text pertinent 
to them are placed on the same page as the representation.*® 


43 oyua zousteet ToU hAlou TÒ péyeðos Kai Tis yis KaTEe TOUS ÉEcoÓev karreypánaypev (VI:13). 
Wolska-Conus, 1973, 28-31 has repositioned the text and the illustrations. In S one more 
miniature appears, unrelated to the subject of the book, showing a gazelle between palms, 

Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 146r. See Chapter 6. 

H See Section 3.2.5. ` VI:13. 

46 "There is no text specifically pertinent to the side view of the universe. Wolska-Conus' (1973, 28 
n. 13) suggestion that the miniatures were placed on flyleaves is interesting but unverifiable. 
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5.2 Book VII 


Book VII, On the eternity of heaven, which probably originally constituted a 
short independent treatise, provides both a contrast to, and a continuation 
of, Book VI." Having ‘proved’ that the pagan views on the universe are 
incompatible with observable phenomena, in Book VII Kosmas refutes the 
views of Christians who accept the pagan theories on the universe but 
who err even further by denying that heaven is eternal.“ In Vat, Book VII 
contains two illustrations, showing the side view of the universe (CT 55a) 
and the depiction of the tabernacle (CT 56a), placed on a recto and verso 
of the same folio, appended to a lengthy passage entitle 
VII:83-9). The first part of this 

text (VII:83-6) i e second 
(VII:87-8) is placed below the image of the tabernacle. Unlike the rest of 
the text, it is not divided into columns, which gives it the appearance of 
an extensive caption to the illustration. The side view of the universe does 
not appear at this point in S. In L it has been modified — most probably 
under the influence of the representation of the Second Coming at the end 
of Book V. The universe is divided into three registers with angels, men and 
the rising dead (CT 55b), but, as has already been noted, the placement of 
the angels in the upper part of the cosmos and the omission of the bipartite 
division of the universe suggest that the alteration in the iconography of this 
image has been made by somebody who did not fully understand Kosmas’ 
theories." The second miniature, showing the tabernacle, appears both in 
S and L (CT 56b-c), placed in the lower part of the page, below VII:84. 

The side view of the universe in Vat (CT 55a), the same as that represented 
in Book VI in S and L (CT 52a-b), is accompanied by the same inscriptions. 
The tabernacle in Vat replicates a very similar representation in Book V 
(CT 17a), while that in S and L is different. It contains all the additional 
elements which featured in the tabernacle miniature in Book V of these two 
codices (the tablets of the Law, the brazen serpent, the stamros with manna) 
(CT 17b-c).°° Moreover, the table and the twelve loaves are placed in the holy 
of holies, separated from the outer tabernacle by the diagonally positioned 
rod of Aaron —a confusion which seems to result from a subsequent copyist's 
misunderstanding of the illustration. 


The book is entitled XpiciavoU mepi Siapovi|s oüpavóv. See Introduction: the treatise. 
On the possibility that Kosmas specifically attacks John Philoponos here, see Section 1.5. 
?9 See Section 4.2.18. 

Inscriptions identify the candlestick (Auxvía), the table (1p&rrea), the loaves (&poi), the 
brazen serpent (ógts XaAktvós), the jar of manna (o T&pvos) and Aaron's rod (pág8os). 








Book VIII 


In paragraph VII:82 preceding Notes from the Scripture, Kosmas 
announces illustrations depicting the heaven and earth with the firma- 
ment, the tabernacle of Moses and the sphere of the pagans. These have 
been made so that the re 






of the universe — 


" onfirme 
of Notes from the Scripture (VII:89), which briefly discusses the spherical 
universe. No such representation appears at this point, but the image of the 
'sphere of the pagans' is appended to Book IV, where it was most probably 
added in a subsequent edition, in all likelihood when Books VII-X were 
incorporated into the treatise (CT 1la—c). Because the text indicates that 
Book VII originally existed independently, it seems likely that, when it was 
appended to the Christian Topography, the illustration of the pagan uni- 
verse was dropped or — possibly — moved to the end of Book IV, where it 
provided an even better contrast to Kosmas' theories. Likewise, this seems 
the probable original location of the side view of the universe, placed in S 
and L at the end of Book VI, but connected through inscriptions with the 
representation of the tabernacle. 


5.3 Book VIII 


Book VIII, Kosmas’ commentary on the Ode of Hezekiah, may have also 
originally constituted an independent publication.?? In Vat it contains only 
one illustration. In S and L two more miniatures, along with a passage of 
text, are appended at the end. 

Hezekiah is described in the Bible as the righteous king whose reign 
brought religious reforms and a victory over the Assyrians (4 Kings 18:2— 
20:21; 2 Chronicles 29:1—32:33). The Ode of Hezekiah (Isaiah 38:9—20) is a 
thanksgiving prayer he offered after God healed him and granted him addi- 
tional years of life, confirming this miracle by the sign of the sun going back 
in the sky (Isaiah 38:1-7; 4 Kings 20:1-11; 2 Chronicles 32:24). Kosmas’ 
interpretation of the story departs from the letter of the Bible: he writes 
that Hezekiah believed himself to be the Messiah, whom Isaiah prophesied, 


5! iva yvós kai Slontrrijs tis Suerge (VII:82). Kosmas is addressing the reader, or ostensibly 
Athanasios, to whom the book is dedicated. 
52 See Introduction: the treatise. 
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a notion validated in his eyes by the miraculous victory over the invading 
Assyrians. It was only when he fell ill, and when Isaiah foretold his death, that 
the king repented. He was healed and God granted him fifteen more years of 
life, a promise confirmed by the miracle of the retrograding sun, which in late 
afternoon moved back to the zenith.” Following this introduction, Kosmas 
provides a verse-by-verse commentary to the canticle.** What attracts most 
of his attention, however, is the miracle of the going back of the sun. Kosmas 
explains that the sign, observed by all the nations, was sent to abolish belief 
in the divinity of the sun and to eradicate the false theory, introduced by the 
Babylonians, that heaven was a rotating sphere. Witnessing the retreat of the 
sun, the king of Babylon understood that heaven was not spherical and, upon 
discovering that the miracle was a sign of God’s favour to Hezekiah, he sent 
an embassy to Judea. Thus, Kosmas writes, the Babylonians abandoned their 
false theories and recognized that heaven was fixed as a vault above the earth. 
Itwas from Babylon that the true cosmography was brought to Alexandria by 
Patrikios, whose teaching provided the basis for the Christian Topography.” 
Kosmas concludes Book VIII by returning to the story of Hezekiah and the 
Babylonian embassy (Isaiah 39:3-7), when the king, again falling prey to 
vanity, displayed all the riches of his house before the ambassadors, provok- 
ing Isaiah’s prediction of the fall of Jerusalem and of Babylonian captivity.°° 

Kosmas’ reading of Hezekiah’s story as a tale of repentance and God’s 
forgiveness is unusual,” but it is in keeping with his interpretation of the 
world as a school where chastisements — like the illness of Hezekiah — are 
sent by God as an opportunity to repent." By far the most emphasized 
element of the whole narrative, however, is the miracle of the going back 
of the sun, interpreted not only as a sign of God's favour, but primarily as 
proof that heaven could not be spherical. It was this miracle that made the 
Babylonians desist from believing in the erroneous theory that they had 
invented, that heaven is a rotating sphere. Already in the original corpus of 
the Christian Topography Kosmas had vilified the Babylonians as the inven- 
tors of false cosmography.?? Yet, the idea that they repented and that it was 
their corrected, true theories that Patrikios transmitted to Kosmas, is new. 
Although scholars sometimes connect Kosmas’ views on the universe with 
eastern, Persian and Babylonian cosmographies, there is very little evidence 
of any direct connection.” Rather then being indicative of an actual debt, 


5 viIE4-6.  ™ VIIE7-14. 5 VIII:15-25. On Patrikios see Section 1.4. 

55 VII:26-31. — ?? Fora similar interpretation see Constitutions of the Holy Apostles 22. 

58 See Section 4.2 and Chapter 6. — ?? IIL:l. 

90 See Section 3.1. While some of the ideas may ultimately have such origins, they are already 
discussed by Ephrem the Syrian, East Syrians and Antiochene authors. 





Book VIII 


Kosmas’ claim was probably designed to further undermine Greek astron- 
omy, which to a large extent relied on Babylonian computations and which 
claimed Babylonian astronomy as its predecessor! In his commentary, 
Kosmas strives to show that the Babylonian cosmography, from which the 
theories of his opponents derive, was erroneous, as the Babylonians them- 
selves ultimately realized. Conversely, his own theories originate in the true 
cosmography of the Babylonians, the one they described after they came to 
comprehend their error. 

The miniature emphasizes Kosmas’ reading of the story. In Vat it is placed 
at the end of Book VIII (CT 57a). The scenes are displayed in two registers. 


In the lower one, the king of Babylon (with his head surrounded by a 

nimbus) and his four courtiers gesticulate vi eda 

qunm ENIM In the upper register, 
ezekiah, standing in front of the bed and healed from his illness, converses 


with the prophet Isaiah, while on the right the Babylonian ambassadors 
approach bearing gifts.? In S the iconography is nearly identical, although 
the two registers are separated and placed in paragraphs VIII:2 and VIII:14 
(CT 57b). In L, only the scene with Hezekiah, Isaiah and the Babylonian 
envoys is represented and the miniature is inserted in VIII:1 ( CT 57c). 

The earliest known other representations of the story of Hezekiah date 
to the middle Byzantine period, but because the miniature appears in all 
three manuscripts it must have been introduced into the Christian Topog- 
raphy before the splitting of the stemma, that is, probably already in the 
sixth century.5* In Byzantine art Hezekiah is depicted either ailing in bed, 
or praying to God after his miraculous healing. 


ustrations 
accompany om the Book of Isaiah, it has been sug- 
gested that the composition was created to illustrate this text rather than 


6 
62 


Jones, 1991, 440-53; Dicks, 1994, 4-13. 

Inscriptions identify the king of the Babylonians (BaciAeUs BapuAGvos), the retrograding sun 
(fos &varroBiGoov) and the house of Hezekiah (olkos EZexiou) with the ten steps (ol 5a 
&vapatuol), and the whole scene is accompanied by an inscription, ‘Meodach, son of Laadan 
with his dignitaries, stupefied by the going back of the sun’ (Mew5ay vids tod AacBáv, 
EXTIATITTOLEVOS OV Tols ueyioT&civ avToU emi c» &varroBiouo ToU HAiou). 

Inscriptions identify King Hezekiah (Ečekias 6 BaciAevs), the prophet Isaiah (Hoatas 6 
Tpogrrrns) and the Babylonian envoys (TrpeaBeural BaBuAdvos). 

See Introduction: the stemma. 

Representations of Hezekiah are fairly rare; the oldest one preserved appears in a fresco in 
Santa Maria Antiqua, where he is represented ailing in bed (DACL 2, col. 1049-50). 

°° Weitzmann, 1976, 80-1; Weitzmann, 1979, 148-9; Brubaker, 1999, 371. 
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the narrative of the Books of Kings P" Equally, however, it has been argued 
that the image of the Babylonian embassy (4 Kings 20:12-14; Isaiah 39:1-3) 
in Kosmas’ miniature derives from an illustrated Books of Kings.5* Because 
no similar representation is preserved, this hypothesis is impossible to ver- 
ify. Nevertheless, some inconsistencies in the miniature — for example, the 
nimbus surrounding the head of the king of Babylon — suggest that it was 
composed by bringing together elements of various representations, in the 
same way as in the illustration of the crossing of the Jordan in Book V 


(CT 24a—-b). By combining elements typical for illustrations of this narra- 
tive (the ailing king's be 





e king conversing with Isaiah), with others 
borrowed from a different source, the painter created a composition which 


5? [n the Sacra Parallela the title of the passage, accompanied by this representation, derives from 
4 Kings, but the wording of the text is that of Isaiah 38 (Weitzmann, 1979, 148). 
68 Weitzmann, 1947, 198; Weitzmann, 1976, 80-1. 


Book VIII 


corresponded to Kosmas’ reading of the story a 












n Sand L two more illustrati t the end of Book VIII. 
The first shows the Gece cun unti the elevation of 
the earth. The latter, identified as the ‘conical mountain’, appears in the 
middle of a semicircular dark zone, which descends from the upper edge of 
the miniature (CT 58a—b). The drawing is not introduced in the text and 
its significance is not entirely clear. Possibly, as has already been suggested, 
it was meant to show that eclipses of the sun could occur in the universe 
described by Kosmas.5? 

The second of the miniatures preserved only in S and L (CT 59a—b) is 
appended to the end of Book VIII along with a brief exposition pertaining 
to this representation (now printed at IX:26-8). The text refers the reader to 
the description ofthe tabernacle in previous books and to the representation 
in Book IX, which, as we shall see, shows the movement of the heavenly 







and introduces a represen own of goodness' (Psalm 
64:12), that is, the cycle of the twelve months with the fruit proper to them. 
Further, quoting Psalm 4:8: "There are in abundance the products of grain, 
wine and oil’, the text explains that these are the fruits produced in three 
successive months after the summer solstice, but stops short of describing 
other plants. 


The illustration is based on the circle of the zodiac, with the signs 


replaced by plants identified by inscriptions written on the inside of the 
circle. The names of the Egyptian months and the seasons are inscribed 
on the outside.” Their counter-clockwise order confirms the dependence 
of this composition on the zodiac, where this arrangement reflects the 
counter-clockwise progression of the sun through the signs. The images of 


6 Wolska-Conus, 1968, 181-2. 

70 It is because of this reference (IX:26) that Wolska-Conus displaces the exposition and the 

miniature to the end of Book IX. She translates "women rposipryrot uev Ev Ti ornvi, 

katey páor, 5È Ev TH EÉvv&roo óy% as ‘ainsi qu'il avait été dit précédemment à propos du 

tabernacle et dessiné dans le livre IX’ (Wolska-Conus, 1973, 232). It seems, however, that the 
drawing in Book IX is not necessarily the same as the preceding description of the tabernacle 
and that the text refers to two different things: an exposition on the tabernacle in the preceding 

books and a drawing in Book IX. 

See also III:51; V:20, 34; IX:8. 

7? The seasons are designated by solstices and equinoxes corresponding to them. Reading in a 
counter-clockwise direction: winter solstice (por, xeiuepivfi), spring equinox (por 
&apivr]), summer solstice (porri) ðepivń), autumn equinox (vporrrj ue&orropivn). See also 
Chapter 2. 
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plants are not very clear and too schematic to be compared with representa- 
tions in the Byzantine codices of Dioskourides.? Moreover, because many 
of the inscriptions appear to have been corrupted in the process of copying, 
the identification of some plants is only tentative. Starting from the month of 
the summer solstice, the twelve compartments show, in counter-clockwise 
order: 


émipi, Epiphi (June-July) — six elliptical-shaped purple fruits, and two larger pink 
ones, accompanied by the inscription oiros and oxoruucopa (korruucpa in L). 
otros, grain, usually included both wheat (rrupós) and barley (xpi61)), although 
sometimes it designated only wheat.’* The second plant-name, corrupted in the 
process of copying, most probably originally read cuxóucopo, a sort of small fig, 
classified because of its size between fig (oUkov) and mulberry (uópov).^? The fruits 
in the miniature could be taken to represent figs, but not grain. On the other hand, 
the placement of both figs and grain in Epiphi corresponds to the time of their 
harvest."* 


ueccopn, Mesore (July-August) — four teardrop-shaped large purple fruits with 
clusters of smaller pink fruits between them, identified by an inscription as oe 
(figs), orapvAia (grapes)"* and (only in S) kaixootoupi — probably originally kai 
Koc'rouui tentatively identified as kóoos, a root used as a spice.” This placement 
of both grapes and figs is consistent with the timing of their harvest"? 


0650, Thoth (August-September) — two teardrop-shaped large pink fruits and two 
small red ones with long green leaves, accompanied by an inscription, £AoiopoSóx- 
ivo, probably originally Actor (olives) and &o8éava (nectarines).*' I know of no 
source placing the harvest of nectarines in any specific month, but Thoth was def- 
initely not when olives were gathered. The olive harvest began in December and 
continued in January and February (Choiak, Tybi, Mecheir).?? Indeed, so synony- 
mous was this plant with winter that in North African mosaics the personification 
of this season often has an olive branch as an attribute.? 


73 On these codices see Collins, 2000. 7* Rathbone, 1991, 213, 229-30. 


75 Wolska-Conus, 1973, 236; Carnoy, 1959, 255. See also Dioskourides, De Materia Medica 1.127. 

76 The main harvest of grain took place in Pauni (May-June) and Epiphi (June-July) with some 
harvest still in August (Mesore). The harvest of barley preceded that of wheat (Bagnall, 1985, 
295; Rathbone, 1991, 261, 382; Decker, 2009, 86, 92, 97-9; see also Geoponica 3.6, 3.11). Coptic 
sources describe Ba'unah (June-July) as the time of harvest of figs, plums, pears, grapes, 
peaches, apricots, green beans and courgettes. See Wissa Wassef, 1991, 443. 

77 Wolska-Conus, 1973, 236; Carnoy, 1959, 255-6. 

78 Wolska-Conus, 1973, 236; Carnoy, 1959, 252. 

79 Wolska-Conus, 1973, 236. See also Dioskourides, De Materia Medica 1.16; Periplus Maris 
Erythraei 39, 

9) Rathbone, 1991, 248; Schnebel, 1925, 218. 

*! Wolska-Conus, 1973, 236. On the properties of olives, see Dioskourides, De Materia Medica 
1.138; on nectarines, see Alexander of Tralles, Therapeutica 1.585 and 2.251. 

9? Rathbone,1991,261. "7 Parrish, 1984, 29, cat. nos. 1, 4, 40, 49. 





Book VIII 


gacop!, Phaophi (September-October) —a date palm with green leaves, brown trunk 
and two clusters of pink fruits, inscribed poivixes (dates). Dioskourides associates 
this type of palm with Egypt, specifying that the fruits are harvested in autumn.? 


à&ðup, Athor (October-November) — two oblong, white and pink vegetables with 
long green leaves, identified as Gotrapaye: (asparagus), one of the few plants in 
the miniature which can be recognized from the image. Asparagus was not a major 
crop, and it is not entirely clear when it was harvested or whether its harvest was 
limited to a specific time of the year.*° 


xorák, Choiak (November-December) — oblong green vegetables identified as uA &- 
xat (uaAáyxn — mallow).** The plant is often discussed for its medical properties, 
but never as an actual ‘crop’ harvested in a specific month P 


TUBn, Tybi (December-January) — two oblong green vegetables accompanied by an 
inscription &vrüia (endives).* The food of the rural poor and of the ascetics, it is 
not associated in sources with any particular month.9? 


uexeíp, Mecheir (January-February) — two oblong pink and white vegetables with 
green leaves, identified as &A&rio; that is probably EA&riov or Act (palm).?? Palms 
are sometimes mentioned in estate accounts in Egypt, but the sources do not specify 
when they were harvested.” 


papevóð, Phamenoth (February-March) — an oblong orange form, accompanied 
by an inscription kírpa (citron).?? According to Dioskourides, this tree bears fruit 
throughout the year. On the other hand, he describes the fruit as oblong and gold 
in colour, which corresponds to the image in Kosmas’ illustration.” 


qapuov8t, Pharmouthi (March-April) — a green, elongated plant, surrounded by 
small pink roundels is accompanied by the inscriptions oíkio: póBa (in S) and 
oxopoba (in L), most probably oxópo8iov or cxópo8ov (garlic). The drawing 


*! Dioskourides, De Materia Medica 2.148. This is in agreement with Coptic documents, which 
list dates among the fruit harvested to describe this month ( Tut) (Wissa Wassef, 1991, 440). 

55 On the contrary, Geoponica 12.18.4—5 suggests that it was possible to harvest asparagus all year 
round. 

55. Carnoy, 1959, 169. Mallow is also briefly mentioned in Job 24:24, figuratively as a delicate 
plant, easily shrivelling in the heat. 

V Dioskourides, De Materia Medica 2.144; Pliny, Natural History 20.223, 20.226. See also Leach, 
1982, 2; Borowski, 2004, 96-107. 

88 Wolska-Conus, 1973, 336. See also Geoponica 12.1.7. Dioskourides writes that there are several 
kinds of endive, but the one he describes is ops (chicorium endivia) (De Materia Medica 
2.132). 

D Historia Monachorum 8.51—2, 2.4, 13.4, 20.17, although see Kislinger, 1986/87, 5-11. See also 
Rathbone, 1991, 111-12; Evans, 1980, 156-7. 

9? Wolska-Conus, 1973, 237; Carnoy, 1959, 117. 

?! Hardy, 1931, 116; Schnebel, 1925, 294-300; Rathbone, 1991, 381, 479. 

92 Wolska-Conus, 1973, 237. °% Dioskourides, De Materia Medica 1.164—6. 

94 Wolska-Conus, 1973, 236; Carnoy, 1959, 238-9; André, 1958, 54-5. 
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corresponds to the description of Dioskourides, who specifies that the Egyptian 
variation of garlic is white with a purple tinge.” The harvest of this plant, used 
for medicinal purposes and for daily consumption,’ does not seem to have been 
limited to any specific time of the year.” 


Tray ov, Pachon (April-May) — four round plants with oblong green stems, iden- 
tified as kivvan, that is hordeum murinum (wild barley).* Unlike «pi, hordeum 
sativum, one of the most popular cultivated cereal grains,” this variation is rare Di 
Nevertheless, the placement of barley in Pachon is consistent with the time of its 
harvest. !?! 


zotun Payni (May-June) — round red and oblong green vegetables, accompanied 
by an inscription kápua &puévia (Armenian nuts?), tentatively identified as kapua 
(nuts) &puevioka (apricots).? Apricots are among fruit harvested in this month 
according to Coptic calendars, but I do not know of any source which describes 
gathering of nuts at this time of the year.’ 


A representation of this kind is, to the best of my knowledge, unique. 
In late antiquity the months were usually represented by personifications 
and, although they often held attributes of activities typical to them, only 
some of these were agricultural.'?* Similarly, the literary descriptions of 
the twelve months do not focus on agricultural produce. Some of the 


35 Dioskourides, De Materia Medica 2.152, 2.182, but see also Pliny, Natural History 25.62. 

% Pliny, Natural History 20.28; Itinerarium Burdigalense 40, 36; Schnebel, 1925, 207-10. On the 

other hand, in Numbers 11:5 the discontented Israelites cry in the desert *we remember the 

fish that we used to eat in Egypt for nothing and the cucumbers and the melons and the leeks 
and the onions and the garlic’ (fuvt}oOnpev Tous ly8vas, oe fjo8Íouev Ev AlyUrrroo Saopecv, 

Kal Tos cikÜas Kal ToUs Trérrovas Kal à rrpáca Kal Tà kpóppua Kal Tà okópõa) (Koder, 

1993, 50-4). 

Crawford, 1973, 355, 360. Some Coptic documents suggest that garlic was harvested in the 

previous month, Amshir. Baramhat (beginning 10-11 March) was the time of harvest of peas, 

flax, onions, broad beans and fenugreek (Wissa Wassef, 1991, 441-2). 

98 Carnoy, 1959, 82; Wolska-Conus, 1973, 236. 

?9 Dioskourides, De Materia Medica 2.86; Decker, 2009, 104-7. Barley (fj kp161)) is mentioned in 

Deuteronomy 8:8, as one of the plants of the Holy Land: 'A land of wheat, and barley, and 

vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates; a land of olive oil, and honey’ (yñ rrupoü Kai xpi&ris 

&yrreAoi out péar yñ talas EAafou Kai péArtos). 

Dioskourides, De Materia Medica 4.32. 

10! Wissa Wassef, 1991, 442; Wilfong, 1999, 217-36. 

102 Carnoy, 1959, 37-8; Wolska-Conus, 1973, 236. See also Dioskourides, De Materia Medica 
1.165. 

103 Wissa Wassef, 1991, 442-3. 

For a discussion of the personification of the months see Jeffreys, 2005; Strzygowski, 1888, 

23-46; Webster, 1938; Levi, 1941; Stern, 1954; Akerstróm-Hougen, 1974; Salzman, 1990; 

Bagati, 1982, 247-53. 

105 Jeffreys, 2005; Brock, 1985b, 181-21. The Greek Anthology preserves three such descriptions 
(Book IX, nos. 383, 384, 580). The first of these discusses the cycle of the Egyptian months, 
but there is virtually no correspondence with the miniature in the Christian Topography. For 
Coptic farmers’ almanacs see Wilfong, 1999, 224-33. 
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Book VIII 


plants — palm (lulav) and citron (etrog) — appear within representations 
of sanctuary on late antique synagogue mosaics, but it does not seem that 
there is any link between these images and Kosmas’ miniature.!° Likewise, 
it does not seem that there is any connection between the ‘crown of the year’ 
in the Christian Topography and the wreaths of flowers and fruits which 
surround personifications of the year or busts of saints. Although their 
form is similar, the plants are arranged without any attempt to follow the 
annual sequence of vegetation. 

On the other hand, despite the claims made in the text, it seems unlikely 
that the image in the Christian Topography reflects the cycle of agricultural 
produce. It shows four seasons, while in Egypt the yearly inundation of 
the Nile determined the division into three: the inundation (Mesore-Athor 
or July-November), germination (Choiak-Phamenoth or late November- 
March) and harvest (Phamouthi-Epiphi or late March—July).!°8 The minia- 
ture does show the major Egyptian crops of wine, olives and wheat, although 
it replaces the only other grain cultivated on a larger scale, barley (xpi67,), 
with a rare variety of this plant.? Such common crops as lentils (qox) 
and beans (kóapos) are not included, but others, which are popular but 
less significant (such as garlic (oxópo5ov), endives (cépis not &vTUBov), 
dates (ooívikes) and figs (oUka)) are.!!? Importantly, as already indicated, 
the placement of the olives makes it clear that the adherence to the factual 
timing of harvest is not the main point of this illustration. Similar ‘fake’ 
written agricultural calendars were not uncommon in classical literature. !! 
In art, in some late antique representations, personifications of months are 
depicted holding plants which were not at all typical to the month they 
personify. A good example is a mosaic calendar in Beth Shean, in which 
June carries a bunch of grapes, which in reality were harvested in August, 117 

Although agricultural accuracy was not the main objective of the repre- 
sentation, this is not to say that the annual sequence of crops was completely 
disregarded. The primary goal, however, seems to have been to provide a 
new Christian adaptation of the zodiac, developing from Kosmas' symbolic 
interpretation ofthe tabernacle. The accompanying text indicates a connec- 
tion between this representation, the tabernacle and the image in Book IX 
(CT 60a—b). The latter miniature provides a reinterpretation of the physical 
aspect of the circle of the zodiac, understood as a circle of stars. Analogically, 


106 Weiss and Netzer, 1996, 32-6; Weiss, 2005, 75-6. See also Marx, 1994, 57-72. 

107 Wilpert and Schumacher, 1976, 320, pl. 77a; Stern, 1954, 367. 

'5 Bagnall, 1993, 20-1; Manning, 2007, 439-40; Bowman and Rogan, 1999, 1-32. 

' Rathbone, 1991, 213-14, 260-3. !'? Rathbone, 1991, 215-17; Schnebel, 1925, 197-203. 
!! Wenskus, 1986, 107-18; Aujac, 1978, 37. — 17 Fitzgerald, 1939, 7. 
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Miniatures of Books VI-IX 


the ‘crown of the year’ supplies a new interpretation of the zodiac in its tem- 
poral significance.!? The placing at the end of Book VIII seems somewhat 
awkward, but there is little evidence to support the position at the end of 
Book IX that was suggested by Wolska-Conus.''* Whereas the illustration 
and the accompanying text fit very well with Kosmas’ theories, they do not 
seem to fit into the structure of the treatise. This suggests that the exposition 
may have been introduced later, though certainly either by Kosmas himself 
or somebody very well acquainted with his theories. Since this composition 
appears in S and L, but not in Vat, it was possibly added during the revision 
of the treatise, which resulted in the splitting of the stemma into the two 
branches.!!° 


5.4 Book IX: angels moving the stars 


In Book IX, on the movement of the stars (mepi 5pópou Gotpwv), Kosmas 


elaborates his theories on the movement of the heavenly bodies which, as he 


believed, circulated around the elevation of the earth, carried by angels.'' 


While angels are sometimes connected with the heavenly bodies in Jewish 
and Christian texts, Kosmas’ description is particularly close to that 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia and Narsai.''® Nevertheless, unlike these two 
exegetes, who are unconcerned with such issues, Kosmas strives to describe 
the system of their movement in order to account for the observable changes 
in the position of the heavenly bodies. 

In antiquity, these changes were explained through a combination of 
several movements: the entire sphere of the universe, along with all the 


13 For other examples of Christian reinterpretation of the zodiac, associating signs with the 
apostles, see Daniélou, 1959, 14-21. 

A brief prayer (IX:25) which concludes Book IX makes it unlikely that any more passages 
followed. 

15 See Introduction: the stemma. ` ^ 11:34, 83, 103; III:15, 32; IV:11—13, 15a. 

!7 | Enoch 43, 80:6; 2 Enoch 4, 11:4, 19:1-3; 3 Baruch 9:1; Philo, On the Confusion of Languages 
174; Life of Moses 2.239, 2.271; On the Cherubim 23; On Flight and Finding 62; De Opificio 
Mundi 54.70; On the Migration of Abraham 184. A similar function is likewise given to them 
by Origen, Homily on Jeremiah 12.4. See Scott, 1991, 60 and n. 42. In the late first century the 
neo-Pythagorean philosopher Nicomachus of Gerasa (fl. c. AD 100) mentions a theory 
identifying planets with angels (lamblichus, Theologumena 57.6-9; Papyri Graeci Magici 
1.74-6). 

Theodori Mopsuesteni in Epistolas Beati Pauli Commentarii 270-1; Theodori Fragmenta Syriaca 
4.13—5.5. Philoponos ridicules this idea of the ‘followers of Theodore’, asking whether the 
angels are pushing them, pulling them or carrying them on their shoulders (John Philoponos, 
De Opificio Mundi 1.12; Narsai, Homilies on Hexaemeron 2.372—421, 5.266—7, 5.415-35, 
5.477—524, 6.1—106, 6.133—246). 
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Book IX: angels moving the stars 


heavenly bodies enclosed within, rotated from east to west, completing the 
full circle within a day—a movement which produced days and nights. At the 
same time, the sun, in addition to moving westward with the whole universe, 
travelled eastward along the ecliptic, that is, along the zodiac, about a degree 
per day, completing the whole circle in a year. The same combination of 
movements was applied to the moon, which was believed to progress 13°21’ 
per day westward, that is, in the sense contrary to the movement of the 
universe; consequently, it required twenty-seven days, or a ‘tropical month’, 
to make a circle around the earth in the westward direction.!!” 

According to Kosmas, all the heavenly bodies move in just one direction, 
that is, westward. The sun makes the full circle around the elevation of 
the earth from one morning to another. Kosmas writes that the ‘circle of 
the twelve months; i.e. the zodiac, outruns the sun by a degree per day.'2° 
Consequently, he must imagine it as travelling 361° from one morning to 
another. Through this difference in velocities Kosmas obtains the same effect 
as when the whole universe moves westward a full circle every day and at 
the same time the sun travels eastward along the ecliptic one degree per day. 
He further writes that the sun surpasses the moon by 12° each day,!?! which 
means that he imagines the moon as moving 348° per day. Consequently, 
the moon is by 13° slower than the ‘circle of the twelve months’, which 
is consistent with the observable progress it makes and the change of its 
position in respect to the zodiac. 

In his discussion of astronomy, Kosmas goes so far as to specify the height 
at which the heavenly bodies circulate. He interprets St Paul’s rapture into 
the third heaven (2 Corinthians 12:1—4) as his elevation to two-thirds of the 
distance between the earth and firmament and writes that it is at this level 
that the angels circulate as they carry stars, (77 He draws an interesting parallel 
between the cherubim guarding access to Paradise with the turning fiery 
sword, and angels carrying stars in circles under the firmament, reminding 
people that the domain above is closed for mortals.!?? Yet, not all heavenly 
bodies circulate at the same level. In Kosmas’ opinion, the circle of the twelve 
months is the topmost, while that of the sun is below and that of the moon 


119 Geminos, Introduction to Phenomena 1.6; Kleomedes, De Motu Circulari 2.13; John 


Philoponos, De Opificio Mundi 4.30. 

AD: TX, 

?! According to McCrindle, 1897, 321 the difference between the movement of sun and stars is 
exactly 59°84’, but I am not sure how he arrived at this result. 

122 [X:19, 16-17. On the identification of the ‘third heaven’, see Ten Napel, 1990, 53-6. See also 
Chapter 3. 

13 IX:18, 24-5. 
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Miniatures of Books VI-IX 


is the lowest. He believes that this relationship is confirmed by the structure 
of the menorah, where branches spring from the shaft at three levels.'** 

This only miniature in Book IX, preserved in Vat and S (CT 60a-b), 
follows paragraph IX:6, which introduces the representation of ‘the circles’ 
of the heavenly movements; these do not depict the spherical heaven, but 
show angels moving stars in the air.'** The miniature represents three orbs 
of the heavenly bodies, depicted vertically, but clearly meant as horizontal. 
The circle of stars is divided into twelve compartments, each holding two 
angels in Vat and one angel in S.'*° The sun, carried in both manuscripts by 
a wingless angel, is represented twice in S, where the moon appears in the 
smallest circle, unaccompanied by an angel. In Vat one of the discs, which 
is in the middle circle, seems to be intended as the sun, whilst the other, 
painted blue, was probably meant as the moon. The difference in the way 
that the heavenly bodies travel, accompanied by winged and wingless angels 
or not accompanied at all, cannot be explained on the basis of the text, 
which does not discriminate between the ways in which they are moved." 
The composition is based on the circle of the zodiac and, in fact, Kosmas 
refers the reader to ‘the circle of twelve months, which ‘the pagans call the 
zodiac’ represented elsewhere in the Christian Topography (CT 11a-b)."* 
As in the illustrations of the spherical universe, and of the ‘crown of the 
year’ in Book VIII (CT 59a—b), here too the months are inscribed around 
the circle of stars in a counter-clockwise order. On the other hand, the text 
suggests that the disposition of the three orbs was intended as reminiscent 
ofthe branches of the menorah which in the miniature in Book V are indeed 
placed at three levels (CT 19a—b). 

An interesting feature of this illustration is the use of two different 
perspectives — the frontal perspective for the elevation of the earth 
and a 'bird's eye' view for the orbits of the heavenly bodies. The 


75 1X:1, 1H. Although it is not entirely clear, Kosmas seems to picture each of the three sets of 

branches of the menorah as corresponding to one of the orbits. 

IX:6 os kocrey pényaqev, ok oUpavoUs aqatpoti&eis. In L a lacuna after fol. 240v. Weitzmann 

and Galavaris, 1991, 62 incorrectly locate the miniature in the S codex after IX:1. The 

miniature seems to be mentioned already in the Prologue of the Christian Topography, where 

Kosmas announces a drawing (oxépigov) made in imitation of the sphere of the pagans. 

In Vat, the angels are clad in robes of the same colour, but it seems that this division was 

purely visual, as there is no connection between the colours and the seasons. The colours of 

angels' robes do not correspond to the colours of the curtains of the tabernacle in V:33. 

Starting from the top, reading in the counter-clockwise direction the compartments are 

inscribed with the names of the following months: guar 9, TU: 1, unxeip 1a, parievco i, 

pappLoudi a, rro ov B, ravi y, Erriol 5, peocopn e, 6650 e, pacopi C, oup n. 

127 11:84, 

128 1X:1-2, 7, 10. Wolska-Conus, 1973, 216-17 suggests that a miniature showing the spherical 
universe and zodiac appeared in Book X as well, but no evidence supports such a hypothesis. 
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Visual polemic 


combination of several perspectives and several points of view, fairly fre- 
quent in late antique and later Byzantine technical representations,” was 
usually employed to provide the maximum amount of information on the 
represented object. Here, however, it probably results from the adaptation 
of the circle of the zodiac, with the elevation of the earth placed in the 
background. The incorporation of the pattern of the zodiac was probably 
intended as a demonstration that the same phenomena, which ‘the pagans’ 
explained in their system, could also be justified in the system described by 
Kosmas. 


5.5 Visual polemic 


A similar polemical function is in fact shared by all the miniatures of the 
books adde i 





tures that Kosmas most effectively manages to emulate the methods of his 
adversaries and to show, through a visual comparison and contrast, that 
his own cosmography, unlike theirs, is consistent with Holy Scripture. It 
is also through the miniatures that Kosmas strives to demonstrate that the 
observable phenomena are better explained in his system of the universe, 
even when using the methods of his opponents to analyse the observation. 


129 See above, n. 41. 
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6 The image of God, the image of the whole world 


Modern scholars differ in their assessment of the Christian Topography: 
for some Kosmas is a writer devoid of all critical sens, others see him 
as an ingenious compiler, in whose work ‘classical learning takes a back 
seat.” Yet, even the most sympathetic authors have devoted surprisingly 
little attention to the question why Kosmas felt compelled to describe a 
new system of the universe. After all, despite his claims, the only significant 
aspect of classical cosmography unacceptable from the point of view of 
the Christian dogma was the notion that the universe was eternal.? By the 
time Kosmas wrote his treatise, this concept had already been disputed by 
Christian authors. In Alexandria it was challenged by Zacharias Scholas- 
ticos, and later, more successfully, by John Philoponos, neither of whom 
rejected the spherical model of the universe. We should keep in mind, 
however, that this separation of the temporal and physical aspects of the 
cosmos was not at all usual. Throughout antiquity time was understood as 
closely connected with space," and the attribute of eternity was perceived 
as inherent to the sheer fabric of the universe, enclosed within a sphere 
of ether, the fifth element, indivisible, eternal and perpetually rotating. 
For Kosmas the temporal and the physical dimensions of the cosmos are 
inseparable: he writes that whatever is spherical and perpetually rotating 
must necessarily be eternal and because the universe cannot be eternal, 
therefore it is not spherical and it does not rotate.’ Instead, he seeks to 
describe a universe where the physical and the temporal characteristics are in 


"diii 


dus been created by God), but also had an imminent end. Eschatological 


Hunger, 1978, 520. — ? MacCormack, 1982, 288; Wolska, 1962, 113-15, 219-22. 

Sorabji, 1983, 193-203. * Verrycken, 1997. 

Aristotle, Physics 4.220b: 'And not only do we measure the length of uniform movement by 
time, but also the length of time by uniform movement, since they mutually determine each 
other; for the time taken determines the length moved over (the time units corresponding to 
space units), and the length moved over determines the time taken.’ For a discussion of 
time-space relationship in antiquity see Sorabji, 1983, 86-9; Szamosi, 1986, 98-9; Whitrow, 
1988, 42; see also Small, 1999, 562-75. 

6 Siniossoglou, 2005. 7 Book VII:1-2. See also Chapters 1 and 5. 
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The image of God, the image of the whole world 


expectations to a large extent determined the notion of time: no longer 
extending interminably into the future, it was gradually bringing the uni- 
verse to a fulfilment, that is, to a transformation from the present physical, 
temporal state into the heavenly, timeless existence. The dichotomy between 
the earthly present and the heavenly future was fundamental to Kosmas’ 
description of the world. It is on this dual nature of the universe that he 
largely focused his cosmographic interpretation of the tabernacle, describ- 
ing the external sanctuary and the objects contained within it as a portrayal 
of the current world in its physical and temporal aspects, while the holy of 
holies was a symbol of the future, heavenly, timeless existence.* Although 
not nearly as detailed and consistent as in the Christian Topography, a similar 
interpretation of the dual structure of the tabernacle was described by Philo 
and Josephus, expounded in Hebrews 9, and subsequently often discussed by 
Christian, especially Antiochene and East Syrian, exegetes.’ The notion that 
the sacred architecture portrays the dual nature of the world, both earthly 
and heavenly, is also reflected in cosmographic interpretations of church 
buildings. In many cases, the two motifs are combined, and the texts 
draw on the typological comparison between the church and the tabernacle 
or the temple in Jerusalem.'' This association belongs to a larger theme 
of the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies and types, already present 
in the Gospels, which to a large extent defined the structure of time, from 
the creation until the Second Coming." If for ancient authors the world 
was a palimpsest where subsequent layers of history overwrite one another, 
for Christians the Old Testament was a preparation, a shadow (oxi&), a 
rough sketch (oxiaypapia), while the New Testament, the church and its 


Ë See Sections 4.1.3.1, 4.1.3.4 and 4.1.3.8. ? See Section 4.1.3.8. 

19 Narsai, Homily on the Ascension 83-4, 207-8, 227-78; Homily on the Mysteries of the Church 
and Baptism 5 and 54; Homily on the Church and Priesthood 62. See also Maniyattu, 1995, 157, 
277-8. For the cosmological interpretation of the architecture see Soghita, esp. 20; McVey, 
1983, 106; on the kontakion for Hagia Sophia in Constantinople see Palmer, 1988, 140-1; 
Maximus the Confessor, Mystagogia 3; Thunberg, 1985, 121; Saradi, 2010, 98-105. 

V Soghita 2, 11; Grabar, 1947, 64 n. 3; McVey, 1983, 105 n. 96; Palmer, 1988, 125, 135; on the 
kontakion for Hagia Sophia in Constantinople see Palmer, 1988, 141—3. The tradition that 
Justinian rebuilt the church of Hagia Sophia in mimesis of the Temple is also preserved in the 
Panegyrics of Justin II (Flavius Cresconius Corippus, In Laudem lustini Augusti Minoris 115, 
204—5; Scriptores Originum Constantinopolitarum 105). For Hagios Polyeuktos built by Anicia 
Juliana in the imitation of the temple see Greek Anthology 1.10; Harrison, 1989, 137-9, This 
connection had been already made in earlier Christian sources, which often make a connection 
between the church and the temple or the tabernacle, but understand the church as the 
community of the faithful, not a building (Apraahat, Demonstratio 12.8; Didascalia 
Apostolorum 91-2; Ephrem, Hymns on the Epiphany 1.13, 3.13, 11.2; Commentary on the 
Diatessaron 5.14; Murray, 1975, 222; Maniyattu, 1995, 20-1, 43; McVey, 2010, 45-57). 

12 Eusebius, Church History 1.2.6; Momigliano, 1966, esp. 21. 
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The image of God, the image of the whole world 


sacraments were an image (cikcv) of the real things (rp&yparra) of the 
heavenly existence.” 

The concept of a gradual advancement towards an attainable perfection 
is inherent to another fundamental notion of the Christian Topography, 
namely the idea that the universe as we know it is a school, in which people 
prepare for a future existence in heaven. This notion, in the form discussed 
in the Christian Topography, derives from commentaries of the East Syrian 
exegetes, and through them from works of Theodore of Mopsuestia.'* The 
focus on divine education as the purpose, the raison d’étre, of the cosmos, 
may perhaps be seen as the Christian response to what Henri-Irénée Marrou 
has characterized as ‘the civilization of the paideia.'? The classical learning 
and its value for Christians is one of the central concerns in Kosmas’ trea- 
tise. Importantly, the Christian Topography was written not to describe a 
new system of the universe, but rather to transform classical cosmography, 
perceived as one coherent whole with temporal and physical aspects closely 
connected, into a system compatible with the Christian dogma. Certainly, 
there are points of classical theories on the universe that Kosmas misun- 
derstands, but he is not ignorant, nor is he trying to disprove all ancient 


science. 






His original 
addressees were Christians who were exposed to, and had some notion 
of, classical cosmography. In the context of an illustrated manuscript, the 
viewer is also the reader and the interpretative engagement which Gom- 
brich called the ‘beholder’s share’ relies on the perception of image and 
text enclosed together in the physical form of the book IP Naturally, this 


perception is determined by previous knowledge, and as a consequence 

15. See Section 4.1.1. The shift from interminable progress unfolding perpetually into the future, to 

a process that gradually approached completion and fulfilment is apparent in different notions 

of the development of the human arts described by Plotinus and Kosmas. Plotinus emphasized 

the temporal nature of any process of development, and accordingly for him progress was 
proof that time existed and that it was necessary (Plotinus, Enneads 3.7.4). Kosmas, on the 
other hand, argues that every development aims towards perfection, and when that is achieved, 
the process comes to an end. Therefore, he sees progress not only as an argument that time 
exists, but also as proof that time has an end (Christian Topography I11:71-6). 

^ Becker, 2004b, 178-82. 

15 Marrou, 1965, 96-101, 217-26. Indeed, Christianity absorbed much of its methods and 
concepts, adapting them to its own needs. The edifying exemplars were transformed; they 
ceased to be merely a past human paradigm reactivated by human means in the present, a 
mere 'good example, and acquired a revelatory quality about them (Brown, 1983, 1—4; see also 
Earl, 1975, 15-46). 

16 Gombrich, 1960, 33-45. 


The image of God, the image of the whole world 


the reader's/viewer's response depends on how they are able to place the 
treatise in the context of other works with which they are familiar. Thus, to 
communicate its message effectively, a polemical treatise like the Christian 
Topography had to take into account readers’ expectations concerning the 
form of presentation, 
sition. 





All the scientific miniatures of the original five books follow the text 
which introduces them and thus conform to a pattern of the text-image 
relationship common in ancient scientific treatises.” Moreover, with the 
exception of the map of Ephoros, the scientific miniatures are gathered in 
Book IV, conceived as an album of plates for the cosmography discussed 
in the preceding books. The same pattern of the miniatures placed at the 
end of the exposition to which they pertain was also originally maintained 
in Books VI and VII. Although a similar arrangement, which allowed the 
painter to work independently of a scribe, is sometimes explained by the 
reason of practicality,'* this hypothesis does not stand in the context of 
the Christian Topography where in Book V the miniatures are distributed 
throughout the text. More likely, this placement was designed to emulate 
an arrangement popular in late antique scientific treatises. A good example 
is Vitruvius’ Ten Books on Architecture, with drawings gathered at the end 
of the books to which they pertain,'? and the Geography of Ptolemy, where 
all maps are gathered in Book VIII, the last book of the treatise.?? Although 
all illustrated codices of Ptolemy date to the late Byzantine period, it is 
hardly likely that a treatise written to instruct how to draw maps would lack 
illustrations to validate its exposition.?! The problem of the existence of late 
antique illustrated manuscripts of Ptolemy's Geography belongs to a broader 
question of the extent to which the ancient scientific texts were illustrated. 
It has been often noted that modern editions of ancient technical treatises 


U Stückelberger, 1994, 9-14. 

!5. Rabbula Gospel, see Wright, 1973, 199-208; Rossano Gospels, see Loerke, 1985-7, 109-55; 
Codex Amiatinus, see Corsano, 1987. 

" Small, 2003, 124 and n. 44; Stückelberger, 1994, 24. It has been suggested that the placement of 
figures may reflect the arrangement in a scroll, where representations were gathered at the end 
(Small, 2003, 132). See also Pliny, Natural History 35.2.11. This, nevertheless, was not an iron 
rule, as many of the mathematical and astronomical papyri, including the most famous, the 
so-called Eudoxus papyrus, have figures scattered throughout the text (Weitzmann, 1947, 
48-9). 

2 Dilke, 1987c, 270-2. — 21 Small, 2003, 126; Berggren and Jones, 2000, 45-50, 
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require far more figures to clarify the exposition than the authors of these 
texts ever intended. For example, the recent translation of Vitruvius, who 
contented himself with few figures, comes with nearly 140 drawings.”” These 
arguments are nevertheless problematic: in many cases authors of technical 
treatises, like Vitruvius, could have reasonably expected from their original 
audience a level of familiarity with the described objects and mechanisms 
that an audience removed by two millennia simply does not possess. It 
does seem, however, that the number of figures increased after scrolls were 
replaced by codices.” Although few treatises both written and illustrated 
in late antiquity and the early Middle Ages after the popularization of the 
form of codex are preserved, some of those we possess are accompanied, 
like the Christian Topography, by a very large number of figures.”* 

It also seems that the number of figures in texts, even those originally 
written on scrolls, varied, because the reasons for introducing illustra- 
tions, and consequently their function, were different. Famously, Krateus, 
in the absence of technical terminology, decided to replace descriptions of 
plants in his herbal with images, followed by descriptions of their medical 
properties.” Aristotle, who makes sporadic references to diagrams in his 
oeuvre, on one occasion adds ‘there are some points which can be made 
clear by verbal description, there are others which are more suited for visual 
demonstration'?5 Vitruvius refers to diagrams in his work, introduced to 
help the reader understand his exposition." 

Kosmas' motivation seems to combine all these factors. Certainly, his 


M dis miniatures = the reader to understand the text. edd 


Rowland and Howe 1999 eds., Vitruvius, Ten Books on Architecture; Small, 2003, 124; see also 
Houston, 2000, 476-82. Haselberger, 1989, 70 argues that the treatises on mechanical devices | 
were richly illustrated, but Stückelberger, 1994, 131—2, Small, 2003, 125-6 are of the opposite | 
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opinion. It is interesting to note, nevertheless, that the Mechanics of Heron of Alexandria, 
preserved in Arabic, contain 76 figures, his Katoptrik, preserved in Latin, are accompanied by 
99 figures, Dioptra by 116 figures, Stereometrica by 90 figures, Pneumatica by 81 figures and 
Automata by 43 figures. Moreover, evidence brought together by Neugebauer, 1975, 751-5 
indicates that the astronomical treatises did include numerous diagrams. 

3 Horsfall, 1983, 202-3, although see Elsner, 2009, 38—42. 

*4 Isidore’s De Natura Rerum was so full of circular diagrams that it was nicknamed Liber 
Rotarum (Murdoch, 1984, 52; Chazelle, 2007, 161-205). A good comparison for the Christian 
Topography is the Commentary on the Apocalypse of Beatus of Liébana, likewise striving to 
present a Christian worldview, and similarly accompanied by very numerous illustrations. See 
Williams, 1994. 

?5 Singer, 1927, 5. 

*© Aristotle, Parts of Animals 4.5 (680a1—4), Meteorology 2.6 (363a34); Small, 2003, 122-3; Kadar, 
1978, 30-2. 

77 Vitruvius, Ten Books on Architecture 1.6.12, 3.3.13; Small, 2003, 124-5. 
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ns. Book IV 
is descri ose who wish to receive knowledge of forms 
through their eyes’ (mepi rv moo rou Swe Tapañapeiv Ta o guerre Di 
the image of the antipodes is intended to allow those who have ‘healthy 
vision’ (Tas Tis v Upiv £ycov Swels Uyieis) to ascertain how ridiculous 
this concept was.?? In Book VIII, i 

























ual. The written word was perceived asa recording of the "living voice 27 
secondary to the oral communication; it retained its qualities, and was 
usually presented as something verbal and audible rather than intimate and 
silent, absorbed through the ears rather than through the eyes.?? 





information and learning: ancient authors favoured vision as the most 
reliable among the senses and posited an intimate relationship between 
sight and knowledge.** Moreover, because they envisaged the memory as a 
repository of images, scanned by the mind's eye in the process of recollection, 
visual representations had a great value as didactic tools, for they were 
easier to grasp and easier to remember.” It is nevertheless problematic to 


?8 See, for example, the map of the earth, Chapter3. — 7 Hypothesis 5. 

9 man ?! virga, 

» Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 1; Eusebius, Church History 3.9.1; Theophilos, Ad Autolycum 

2:38, 35; Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 2.2.8: ‘For however many models for imitation he may 

give them from the authors they are reading, it will still be found that fuller nourishment is 

provided by the living voice.' See also Alexander, 1990. 

Greek Anthology 6.67; Schenkeveld, 1992; Gavrilov, 1997, 56-73 Papalexandrou, 2001, esp. 

261-2. It seems likely that, at least to some extent, such perception was related to the 

popularity of reading out loud. On the question of loud and silent reading, see Cavallo, 2006, 

14—18; Conybeare, 2012, 144-5. 

4 See, for example, Plato, Theaetetus 184b-193d; Timaeus 45b-d; Republic 6.507c; Aristotle, On 
the Soul 2.7; Metaphysics 1.1; Philo, De Abrahamo 149-50; Historia Monachorum 1.19; Asterius 
of Amasea, Homilies 7.5; John of Damascus, On the Divine 1.47; Photios, Homily 17.5; Leyerle, 
1993, 159-61. This may have been to a large extent inspired by the directness of the act of 
seeing, understood as ‘touching with eyes’, when a fire within the eye flows outward to create a 
visual ray of such force that it ‘collides’ with its object (Plato, Timaeus 45c; Empedocles, 
Fragmenta 84, 89; Aristotle, De Sensu 437b23; De Anima 3.10-11; Plutarch, Quaestiones 
Naturales 19.916d). For discussion of the ancient theories of vision see Hahm, 1978, 60—95; 
Lindberg, 1976, 1—17; Betz, 1979, 43-56. On the use of visual aids in ancient education see 
Marrou, 1965, 205 and 250; Rouselle, 2001. 

?5. Aristotle, De Memoria 450b11—20; Augustine, Confessions 10,8; Yates, 1966, 93-113; 
Carruthers, 1992, 28-32; Garry, 1994, 16-19; Frank, 2000, 11—12, 20-9, 114-18. 
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ascertain what impact these notions had on scientific manuscripts and their 
illustrations. 


^ This concept of visual communication is particularly striking 





in the context of the idea Kosmas discusses on several occasions, that it 
was during the construction of the tower of Babel that the Babylonians 


introduced their false cosmography.** In a sense, therefore, the Christian 
Topography provides a double remedy for the disastrous effects of the tower 
of Babel — it employs a universally understood language to present the true 
forms of the universe.” Finally, through arranging the miniatures at the 


exception of the picture in Boe 





: odus they follow the relevant text which fin- 
ishes with a formula introducing a representation. In some cases, however, 
they are in turn followed by a further discussion referring to the represented 
subject. In the case of the first part of the Commentary, where Kosmas dis- 
cusses the itinerary of the Israelites, the narration is largely built around the 
miniatures. In the tabernacle cycle, the exposition is likewise paced by the 
illustrations. The text and the miniatures appear to complement and clarify 
one another, although in some cases, notably in the case of the ark of the 
covenant, the text provides an interpretation rather than description. On 
the whole, whatever is described is also represented, but not everything that 
is represented is discussed in the text. In the Catalogue, in the second part of 
Book V, all images precede the chapters to which they relate. Although two 
compositions — showing David and Elijah — are briefly mentioned in the text 
preceding them, none ofthe miniatures of the Catalogueis either introduced 
or described in the text, but this is not to say that the written and the visual 


* Cyril of Jerusalem affirmed that ‘sight is more trustworthy than hearing’ (Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Mystagogic Catecheses 1.1, 2.153, 4.10; Leyerle, 1996, 102). Learning (uáðnois) penetrates or 
enters through the ears, but comprehension (xorr&Aryis) is the result of seeing (Nelson, 2000, 
154; John Chrysostom, On the Incomprehensibility of God 4.731b—c; Leyerle, 1993, 161; 
Charles- Murray, 1994). 

* John Chrysostom, On the Statues, PG 49, 102. 38 See Section 5.3. 
?? Brown, 1999, 15-34. 
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expositions are not related. On the contrary, their relationship is close and 
remarkably well thought-out: the illustrations indicate whether each of the 
Biblical figures participated in the process of the gradual revelation through 
their words or through their acts. In the latter case, the miniatures not only 
show the relevant event, but through the visual referencing to other rep- 
resentations of the cycle, or indeed, to other Biblical cycles of illustrations, 
they indicate the meaning of this episode. 

The placement of the Biblical miniatures in the text of Book V of the 
Christian Topography reflects the diversity of the text-image relationship 
in the late antique illustrated Biblical manuscripts," where pictures fol- 


can precede the relevant 


re the text accompanying the miniatures 
is likewise an abridge aphrase while the miniatures constitute a con- 
tinuous narration (although they also contain many symbolic elements). 
Admittedly, however, the comparison with the Vienna Genesis is somewhat 
problematic, in that, as a purple codex, it probably had a different function, 
and different factors determined its form 17 The miniatures of the Cata- 
logue compare well with the miniatures of the Syriac Bible in Paris, where 
standing author portraits or narrative illustrations provide sui generis fron- 
tispieces for the Biblical books. Indeed, the function of the miniatures in 
the Catalogue is also reminiscent of the frontispiece miniatures of the Car- 
olingian Bibles, which also provide a condensed communication stressing 
the significance of the text that follows.** This interpretative function for 
the frontispiece miniatures is remarkably effective: the logic of the image 
is different from that of the text, for it is holistic, as opposed to linear, 
and a picture which unites a few significant elements of the story provides 
the reader/viewer with a mindset which imposes a certain interpretation 
when reading the text following the illustration.” The visual references to 
other representations indicate the typological significance of the represented 





40 Lowden, 1999, 50-4; Brubaker, 1995, 155; Weitzmann, 1947, 47-123. 

*! Both manuscripts probably dated to the late fifth to sixth century. On the Vienna Genesis see 
Zimmermann, 2003, 154-60. On the Cotton Genesis see Weitzmann and Kessler, 1986, 30-4. 

? Sórries, 1991, 10-13. — 5 Lowden, 1999, 16-18. — ** Kessler, 1971; St Clair, 1987, 19-23. 

55 Barry, 1997, 78, 190-8; Gombrich, 1999, esp. 15-35. 
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scenes and facilitate the understanding of the typological relationships in the 
text. ^ 

Byzantines believed that images communicated in a way that was far more 
immediate, direct and powerful than mere words." Vision, often described 
as the preferable and most reliable means of learning, was thought to be 
essential to any knowledge of God.** For example, as already stated, for 
John Chrysostom not only are the eyes most receptive to revelation, but 
revelation itself chooses the visual medium precisely for its universality: 
"The heavens may be silent, but the sight of them emits a voice, that is 
louder than a trumpet's sound; instructing us not by the ear, but through 
the medium of the eyes; for the latter is a sense which is more sure and more 
distinct than the former. ® In 


between the two was very much at the centre of many contemporary works, 


for example, Cassiodorus' Institutes, which was made up of two books: 
one on Biblical interpretation and the other on the liberal arts. On the 
other hand, East Syrian authors incorporated the secular literature they 
found into their theological and exegetical system.?' While stressing that the 
two — science and exegesis — are part of one process of acquiring knowledge, 
Kosmas recognizes that their methods, and above all their reliance on reason 
and belief respectively, set them apart from each other. He marks out this 
epistemological division by a different relationship between the visual and 
the verbal. Yet, while serving as the markers of this divide, the miniatures are 
also employed to bring these two parts together. The use of perspective allows 
the reader to immediately connect the tabernacle and the universe (CT 17a- 
cand 10a-c), the table and the earth (CT 19a, b and 7a-c), the menorah and 
the heavenly trajectories of the heavenly bodies depicted in Book IX (CT 
19a, b and 60a, b), the ark of the covenant and the side view of the universe 
with the Second Coming of Christ (CT 20a-c and 50).** This last connection 
emphasizes the typological relationship between the old covenant of Moses 
and the new covenant of Christ, and through it, the significance of the Old 


*6 Intervisuality, the deliberate cross-referencing between images that deepened the meaning of 
the borrowed image, is an important feature of Byzantine art, but it seems to be particularly 
significant in the miniatures. The literature on the subject is vast, but see for example Brubaker, 
1999, esp. 107-18, 2006a and 2006c; Corrigan, 1992, 67-92; Jensen, 2007 and Esmeijer, 1978. 

47 Brubaker, 2006a, 221—40; Maguire, 1981, 9, 34—42. See also Hughes, 2001, 185-98. 

48 Hauck, 1988, 239-49; Leyerle, 1993, 157-62. 

'? John Chrysostom, On the Statues, PG 49, 1029. See also Philo, De Decalogo 47; Brock, 1985a, 

52-64. 

Vessey in Cassiodorus, Institutions of Divine and Secular Learning, introduction, 2004, 3-5. 

5! Becker, 2004b, 179-82. 5? See Section 4.2.18. 
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Testament past for the New Testament and for the Christian church.? The 
importance of images in Kosmas' exposition is confirmed by the fact that 
while there is no evidence that any pictures were left out in the subsequent 
editions he undertook, some illustrations were added "7 Because all the 
pictures introduced later were based on ancient science it seems that already 
Kosmas' original readers accused him of ignoring or being ignorant of the 
classical learning. 

The criticism that had inspired Kosmas to add the further books and the 
comments of Philoponos indicate that the Christian Topography reached 
its intended audience. We do not know, however, how Kosmas ‘published’ 
his treatise.” The making of a book, even one without illustrations, was 
very costly and the prohibitive cost encouraged extensive borrowing among 
readers.” In his early seventh-century account, John Moschos mentions 
Kosmas, the lawyer who possessed more books than anybody else in Alexan- 
dria (though he possessed nothing else) and who was willingly lending them 
to all interested.*” Because it seems that Kosmas (Indikopleustes) was able 


53 On miniatures as a uniting feature of the incongruous juxtaposition of different texts within 

the Hippiatrica see McCabe, 2007, 293. 

Although the cost of adding miniatures must have been very high, it seems probable that, after 

a certain number had been reached, it did not matter whether a few more were added. This 

seems to be indicated by the fact that all three miniatures contain illustrations which are not 

related at all with the text. Notably, a picture of a gazelle between two palms in Book II in Vat 

(fol. 15r) and in Book VI in S (fol. 146) seems to be a mere addition. 

To publish a treatise in antiquity, the author offered his work to a friend or sponsor, or, in some 

cases deposited it in a public library. Thereafter, whoever wished could copy it himself or have 

a copy made by a hired scribe (Pliny, Natural History 25.4; Dilke, 1977, 19-30; Bertelli, 1998, 

52). In the Acts of Jolin, composed between the fifth and seventh centuries, Pseudo-Prochoros 

describes the process of writing down John's Gospel. His account detailing dictation and 

stenography on inexpensive papyrus, the production of a clean master copy and the 
subsequent publication and distribution through additional copying reflects the standard 
ancient practices for textual production (Krueger, 2004, 37-8). Dictation was sometimes 

replaced by writing on a wax tablets, later given to a scribe for transcription (Bertelli, 1998, 46). 

"7 In the Apophthegmata Patrum, PG 65, 145B-C we are told that Apa Gelasios owned a leather 
Bible of the Old and New Testament, worth 18 nomismata. John Moschos, Spiritual Meadow 
110 gives the price of the New Testament written on parchment as 3 pieces of gold. It has been 
argued, however, that because of their context, this information should not be taken literally, as 
in spiritual improving monastic literature exaggeration may have been useful for making a 
point (Bagnall, 2009, 51 and 63). For a discussion of book prices in antiquity see Kotsifou, 
2007, 62-3; Parassoglou, 1974, 363; Dekkers, 1990 esp. 106-7; Mratschek, 2000, 372-5. The 
scribes’ rates of pay were fixed by Diocletian (De Pretiis Rerum Venalium 7,39—41): for 100 
lines of the very best writing, a scribe could earn 25 denarii. See Bertelli, 1998, 42-3 and 51. 

*' John Moschos, The Spiritual Meadow 172. See also Haas, 2002, 51. Damascius fr. 118 describes 
the private library of Fl. Messius Phoebus Severus, which attracted many visitors (Haas, 1997, 
170-1). After the destruction of the Serapeum and its library at the end of the fourth century 
there are no references to any large libraries in Alexandria (El-Abbadi, 2004, 174-5). 
Considering the intellectual life of Alexandria, and the activity of the schools, it is hardly 
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to append Book VI to an already existing copy and later to produce a new 
edition on the basis of the original one, he probably retained possession of 
the treatise, circulating it in Alexandria among those interested. Naturally, 
we cannot exclude the possibility that he had several copies of the Christian 
Topography made but, considering the probable cost involved, this does not 
seem very likely.?* 

Little is known about book production in antiquity, and even less about 
the production of illustrated manuscripts. Some scriptoria must have existed 
in Alexandria to serve the needs of the Alexandrian schools.?? In general, 
however, it seems likely that books were predominantly made in monaster- 
ies, with monks producing books for themselves and for their community, 
as well as books commissioned by people from outside.” The evidence from 
papyri suggests that illumination was usually performed by someone other 
than the copyist of the manuscript, a specialist in the field, who, after the 
codex had been written, received it to add the decorations according to the 
instructions of the copyist or the person who commissioned the book.*! 
Such instructions in the form of brief notes written on the page to be cov- 
ered with a miniature are preserved in a Latin context in the fifth-century 
Quedlinburg Itala." Nevertheless, the method of work must have been dif- 
ferent in the case ofthe Christian Topography where the intricate relationship 
between miniatures and text, as well as between different miniatures, indi- 
cates that the painter (or painters) closely cooperated with the author. It has 
often been suggested that Kosmas made his own illustrations but, although 


possible, however, that there were no libraries. Haas, 1997, 222 notes cryptic references to ‘the 
library of St Mark at Alexandria’ which served as a repository of patriarchal documents and 
theological writings. 

58 Kotsifou, 2007, 53-4. "7 Cavallo, 1992, 103. 

60 Koenen, 1974; Ladeuze, 1898, 322-3; Kotsifou, 2007, 50; Bagnall, 2009, 59-60. When like is 
compared with like, the differences between Christian and non-Christian codices are minimal 
(Bagnall, 2009, 96 and n. 33). On the basis of the parallel evolution of manuscript hands in 
Christian and pagan texts preserved from late antique Egypt, it has been argued that the latter 
were likewise copied by monks (Kotsifou, 2007, 55-6). 

5! p yale inv. 1318 — Greek text from the fourth/fifth century witnessing such an arrangement: 'I, 
the presbyter Heraclius, acknowledge that I have received from you the book for illustration 
[Thv BiBAov els «óounotw], on condition that I return it to you within a month without 
subterfuge’ (translation after Parassoglou, 1974, 362-6). A letter on a parchment from the 
fifth/sixth century describes a similar situation (P. Köln inv. 10213): ‘So now, the book which I 
have sent you, be responsible for decorating [kocuciv] it, be busy [orrov6aZew] with its plates. 
Choose only those that are good. Do not cut into them as I have said to Hylias. Give it to 
somebody who does the job well, so that he decorates («ooyeiv) it... Tell the illuminator 
[kocunths] to add some little ornaments to it, either a gate or a wheel’ (translation after 
Kotsifou, 2007, 48-9). 

62 Quedlinburg Itala (Berlin Staatsbibliothek, cod. Theol. Lat. fol. 485). Levin, 1985, 3-5; Mazal, 
1987. 
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such a hypothesis cannot be excluded, nothing in the treatise indicates that 
Kosmas possessed the requisite skills and specialist technical knowledge. 
It is interesting to note, however, that at least in some cases it appears that 
he already has the picture before him while writing, which corroborates the 
hypothesis that the Biblical miniatures were copied from other illustrated 
works, and therefore pre-existed the creation of the treatise.“ The painter 
working for (or with) Kosmas must have had access to a fairly large body of 
illustrated books, both Biblical and scientific, from which he copied scenes 
and whole compositions. This supports the idea that the final copies of 
the treatise were prepared by a professional scriptorium, possibly monastic, 


which had access to a significant library of illustrated Biblical books. 
TTT y 1c t understanc 


the text, they mark the epistemological division in his exposition, and it is 
through the visual references they include that the reader would have been 
able to place the Christian Topography within a broader context of scien- 
tific and Biblical works. It is also clear that for Kosmas an image is more 
powerful, more direct, and more explicit than a text, although this is not 
to say that it replaces verbal exposition. The transformation of the function 
of visual communication in late antiquity has sometimes been described 
as ‘the crushing of the image’ into forms previously performed by text. 
Scholars pointed out that the effort to align pictures and text is exemplified 
by Gregory the Great’s dictum that images were the Bible of those who 
could not read. Yet, considering how written (verbal) and visual commu- 
nications were understood in antiquity, does it really mean that pictures 
were always dependent on and aligned with text? If Gregory postulated the 
understanding of pictures as texts, Cyril of Alexandria believed that for 
Christians the Holy Scripture was ‘a picture fertile with truth? 

fin the modern 





63 


In the classical world there is no evidence as to whether illustrations were executed by specialist 
illuminators or by professional painters. It has been argued that some of the simpler forms of 
illustrations — diagrams in mathematical or astronomical treatises, for example — perhaps were 
done by the scribes themselves (Alexander, 1992, 4). It is hardly likely, however, that such a 
complex programme of illumination as the one in the Christian Topography could have been 
executed by a non-specialist. 

5* This is particularly clear in the case of the first miniature of Book V, which fills in the gap of the 
narration in the text. See Section 4.1. 

At the same time an instance of a somewhat confused introduction of the miniature showing 
the crossing of the Jordan, which seems to have been clumsily collated from various elements, 
may possibly be taken to indicate a difficulty in obtaining this particular illustration which, 
unlike preceding ones, was not based on the Pentateuch. 

°° Cavallo, 1994, 45; Brown, 1999, 18. — 5" Chazelle, 1990, 139. 

585 Cyril of Alexandria, Letter 41; see Section 4.2.19, 
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debate on the perception of the written and of the visual it is argued that 
while ‘our eyes see, our mind reads’, this was not the case in antiquity. 
For classical and late antique authors thoughts, ideas and memories were 
images, and while the ear read, the mind saw.” 


59 Wind, 1985, 60. The metaphor of reading has become a commonplace in recent art history, 
with art historians ‘reading’ their objects of study — whether paintings, sculpture or 
architecture. See, for example, Brennan, 1996, 65-83; Lewis, 1995. For criticism of such an 
approach see Didi-Huberman, 1990, 145-53; Sears, 2002, 1-3. 

70 To the references given above, we could add Quintilian, who took visibility to be the hallmark 
of fine oratory, advising orators to aim ‘not so much to narrate as to exhibit’ ( Institutio 
Oratoria 6.2.32, 8.3.62, 9.2.40) so that their speeches appeal to the eye rather than to the ear. 
See also Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 23.11. 
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Appendix | Codicological description of 
the manuscripts 


Vaticanus Graecus 699 


The manuscript consists of 123 parchment folios. The height of the pages 
is between 332 mm and 337 mm and the width between 337 mm and 
342 mm.! The size of the textblock varies. The height oscillates around 
230 mm and the width around 255 mm. The pages were trimmed in the 
process of successive rebinding of the codex. Gathering marks in the form 
of Greek letters appear in the upper margins, on the right. Only a few are 
preserved, as the majority were lost when the folios were cut. 


Textblock 


The text is written in slanting uncial inclined to the right,? without accents, 
breathings or iota subscriptum. The text consists of ten books. It is preceded 
by two flyleaves. The first of them is left blank. On the recto of the second 
the catalogue number of the manuscript appears, while on the verso there 
are entries in a series of modern hands, in Greek and in Latin. The first 
folio of the quire contains the Prologue and Hypothesis. Book I begins on 
fol. 2r, Book II on fol. 7r, Book III on 24r and Book IV on fol. 38v. The 
beginning of Book V is missing. Book VI begins on fol. 91, Book VII on 
fol. 96v, Book VIII on fol. 109v, Book IX on fol. 115r and Book X on fol. 
118r. The text is interrupted on fol. 122v. 

It is presented in two columns of 32 lines, with the exception of those 
where a space was left for a picture, or which were finished in mid-page. On 
many pages there are spaces left blank or the text finishes in cul-de-lampe. 
The orthography of the text is not correct. The most frequent mistakes 
appear to be confusion between £ and o, o and c, even in the most common 
words.? The text is written in black ink. Titles of books and captions of 


! Although dimensions given by various scholars vary: Stornajolo, 1908, 14; Devreesse, 1950, 177: 
height: 332 mm, width 315 mm; Wolska, 1968, 45: 332 x 315 mm; Leroy, 1974, 73: height: 
332 mm, width: 337-42 mm. 

? Stornajolo, 1908, 15 describes the type of letters as Greco-Slavonic. For this type see 
Gardthausen, 1879, 109, 165. 

7 As already noted by Wolska, 1968, 46. 
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paragraphs are written in red ink. Initials are in black until fol. 54. Beginning 
with fol. 55 they are painted in red, with exceptions of fols. 91 and 94v. Three 
different later hands have inserted accents and breathings. 

The ruling was made in dry point; on some folios it is barely visible, while 
on others it almost cuts through the page. The ruling systems vary from 
quire to quire. Some of the quires have a master-ruling on the first and fifth 
folio of the quire.* The ruling is not very neat and on some folios (82, 95, 
96 and 121) the lines are not parallel. Many of the full-page miniatures are 
executed on deeply ruled folios and in one case the folio is deeply ruled, 
even though both its recto and verso are taken up by miniatures, of which 
the first covers most of the page, while the second is a full-page illustration 
(fol. 15r-15v). 

The ruling corresponds to Leroy type 00A2 (Xa00A2) and it is the only 
manuscript with such type that Leroy records.? 


Quire structure 


The codex currently has a sixteenth-century binding, which holds pages 
so tightly that the structure of the quires is very difficult to ascertain. This 
posed so much difficulty that at the beginning of twentieth century Cosimo 
Stornajolo had the codex disbound to establish the structure of the quires.^ 
The reconstruction below is based on his description verified by my own 
observation. 


(1) 1-2-3-4 — 5-x-6-7 

(2) 8-9-10-11 — 12-13-14-15 

(3) 16-17-18-19 — 20-21-22-23 

(4) 24-25-26-27 — 28-29-30-31 

(5) 32-33-34-35 — 36-37-:-38 

(6) 39—40—41—42 — 43 (single)-44 (single) 

(7) entire quire missing 

(8) 45-46-47—x — x-48—49—50 

(9) 51-52-53 -x — x-54—55-56 
(10) 57-58-59-60 — 61—62—63—64 
(11) 65-66-67—68 — 69—7—71—72 
(12) 73-74-75-76 - 77-78-79-80 
(13) 81—82—83-84 — 85-86-87-88 
(14) 89-90-91-92 — 93-94—95—96 


* [na way which was argued to be unique for Greek manuscripts, but sometimes encountered in 
Latin codices (Leroy, 1974, 75). 
5 Leroy,1995,399. © Stornajolo, 1908, 14. 
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(15) 97—98—99—100 — 101—102—103-104 
(16) 105-106—107—108 — x—109-110-111 
(17) 112-113-114-115 — 116-117-118-119 
(18) 120-121 — 122-123 


Lacunae 


After fol. 44v there is a lacuna of an entire quire (quire 7), covering the 
text IV:23-V:19 and possibly also the illustration of the antipodes and three 
illustrations of the Exodus cycle. 

After fol. 47v there is a lacuna of two folios, covering paragraphs V:33-6, 
probably including the illustration of the table of the tabernacle and the 
menorah. 

After folio 53v there is a lacuna of one folio, covering paragraphs V:66-9 
and probably the illustration of crossing the Jordan. 

After 108v there is a lacuna of one folio, covering VII: 89—93, possibly 
also including a miniature representing the sphere of the pagans. However, 
since only one folio appears to be lost, the proportion between it and the 
missing text is such that this hypothesis appears unlikely. 


Binding 


As has been already mentioned, the current binding dates from the six- 
teenth century. Probably at that rebinding the original order of pages was 
disturbed. It was restored in the beginning of the twentieth century when 
the manuscript was taken apart at Stornajolo’s request. The vestige of the 
different, sixteenth-century order of the pages is a different numeration 
appearing in dark ink in the lower right corner of folios.? 

Today the manuscript has a red leather cover with the crest of Pius IX and 
the cardinal librarian Angelo Mai on the back, testifying to its restoration 
in 1846-54. 


Dating and provenance 


The dating suggested for the Vatican manuscript in the oldest scholarship 
ranged from the sixth to the eighth century.’ On the basis of palaeography 


7 Wolska, 1968, 47. 

8 From the entry on fol. 11 of the manuscript, it appears that already Nicolo Allemani was trying 
to restore the right order of the pages during his office as librarian at the Vatican (1614—26). 
Montfaucon, 1706, 113: seventh century; Potocki, 1815, 347-50: sixth century; Garrucci, 1881, 
vol. VI part 2, 543: seventh century; Mai, 1853, vol. VI, 32: dated it to AD 669; Kondakov, 1891, 
vol. I, 137: seventh century. 
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and the style of its illustrations, the manuscript is now generally dated 
to the ninth century.'? It is generally attributed to a Constantinopolitan 
workshop.!! Suggestions on codicological grounds of a southern Italian 
origin have not met with conviction.” 


Sinaiticus Graecus 1186 


The manuscript consists of 211 parchment folios.'? The dimensions of the 
folios are 275 mm by 187 mm, while the dimensions of the textblock are 
255 mm by 185 mm."* 


Textblock 


The text consists of twelve books, although the end of the last book is 
missing. The text finishes with the words éAepavtoov vol (XII:16). The 
Prologue appears on fol. 3r-3v and the Table of Contents on fol. 4r, while 
the Hypothesis is on fol. 5r-5v. The text of the treatise covers fols. 6r-209v. 
Book II begins on fol. 13r; the beginning of Book III is missing; Book IV 
begins on fol. 64v, Book V on fol. 70r, Book VI on fol. 137v, Book VII on 
fol. 147, Book VIII on fol. 171, Book IX on fol. 180v, Book X on fol. 186, 
Book XI on fol. 201 and Book XII on fol. 205v. Fol. 210r is left blank, while 
on fols. 210v-211v appear later entries by readers. 

The orthography and accentuation of the text is generally correct. The 
text is written in one column of 27 lines. Margins are blind-ruled. Text is 
written below and across the line. 

The type of the ruling seems to be that of Leroy, P2 30 D 1, for which he 
records only one other manuscript, the Codex Meteora, Mone Metamor- 
phoseos, 583, dated to the eleventh century. 

The text is written in minuscule, the captions and titles in majuscule.'^ 
It is written in black to brown ink, with the titles and chapter headings in 


II Stornajolo, 1908, 3; Weitzmann, 1935, 5; Devreesse, 1950, 176-7; Wolska, 1968, 45; 
Mouriki-Charalambous, 1970, 2; Brubaker, 1977, 42; Brubaker, 1999, 86. 

! Weitzmann, 1935, 5-7; Lazarev, 1967, 45; Wolska, 1968, 45-6; Brubaker, 1999, 87. 

7 Leroy, 1974. 

This is my own calculation, but in agreement with Weitzmann and Galavaris, 1991, 52 and 

Clarkson, 2001, 1. According to Wolska-Conus, 209 folios; see Wolska-Conus, 1968, 47. 

These are my own measurements; Weitzmann and Galavaris, 1991, 52: 252 x 183 mm. 

15 Leroy, 1995, 45. 

Weitzmann and Galavaris, 1991, 52 describe it respectively as Kirchenlehrerstil and 

Auszeichnungs-Majuskel. 
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gold, usually applied on red ink. Some paragraphs begin with small golden 
initials. 


Quire structure 


The quires are made up of quaternions, constructed with flesh-side out 
for the first bifolio and then with like-facing-like. Gathering marks appear 
on the recto of the first folio of the quire, beginning with the second quire 
(fol. 9r). 

(Additional) 1 — 2 


(1) X-3-4—5 — x-6-7-8 — (slashed stub of the missing folio 1 is joined 
with fol. 8) 
(2) 9-10-11-12 — 13-14-15-16 
(3) 17-18-19-20 — 21-22-23-24 
(4) 25-26-27-28 — 29-30-31-32 
(5) 33-34-35-36 — 37-38—39-40 
(6) 41-X-X—-42 — 43—44—45—46 
(7) 47-48-49-50 — 51-52-53-54 
(8) 55-56-57-58 — 59—60—61—62 
(9) 63-64-65-66 — 67—68—69—x 
(10) x-70—71—72 — 73-74—75-x 
(11) 76-77-78-79 — 80-81-82-83 
(12) 84-85-86-87 — 88-89-90-91 
(13) 92-93-94-95 — 96—97—(98 — loose folio, stub appears between fols. 93 
and 94)-99—100 
(14) 101—102-103-x — x-104—105—106 
(15) 107-108—109-110 — 111—112-113-114 
(16) 115-116-117-118 — 119-120—121-122 
(17) 123-124—-125-126 — 127-128-129-130 
(18) 131-132-133-134 — 135-136-137-138 
(19) 139-140-141 (single folio — bifolium cut in half?)-142 — 143—144 
(single folio-bifolium cut in half?)—145-146 
(20) 147-148-149—-150 — 151—152-153-154 
(21) 155-156—-157-158 — 159-160—161—162 
(22) 163-164—165—-166 — 167—168—169—170 
(23) 171-172-173-174 — 175-176-177-178 
(24) 179-180—181-182 — 183-184—x-185 
(25) 186-187-188-189 — 190-191—192—193 
(26) 194—195-196-197 — 198—199—200—201 
(27) 202-203-204—205 — 206-207-208 — 209-210-211 
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Lacunae 


After 5v one folio is missing, with paragraphs 8 and 9 of the Hypothesis. 

After 41v two folios are missing, covering paragraphs II:108—III:2. 

After 69v two folios are missing, covering paragraphs IV:17—25. The pro- 
portion ofthe text to the two missing folios is such that it is possible that on 
the second of the missing folios a miniature appeared, more precisely the 
illustration of the antipodes, preserved in the Laurenziana codex. However, 
since the missing portion of the text covers the end of book IV, this hypoth- 
esis should be treated with caution, as there could have been some blank 
space at the end of the book. 

After 75v it is very difficult to hypothesize about the text missing here 
(one folio), as all three manuscripts present a lacuna in this place. The text 
on fol. 76v begins with the third commandment of the Decalogue, after 
which follows paragraph V:20. 

After 103v two folios are missing, covering paragraphs V:118—26. It is also 
possible that within this lacuna a miniature originally appeared, depicting 
David and choirs. 

After 184 one folio appears to be missing, but there does not seem to be 
any lacuna in the text. 

The location of additional single folio 98 in quire 13 must have been part 
ofthe original arrangement, since the text does not present any interruption 
in this place. 


Parchment 


On the basis of the mixed weight of skins used for the production of various 
folios and on the basis of varied natural undulation patterns on these folios, 
it has been suggested that the parchment is a mixture of sheepskin and 
goatskin.!” 


Binding 


The sewing structure consists of chain stitch, which starts from the upper 
board. In more recent restoration it was whipped around with a thinner 
thread, anchoring single tanned bands of which only 20 mm lengths remain. 
This restoration probably dates from the period of crude rebacking.'* 


'7 Clarkson, 2001, 2-3. 18 Clarkson, 2001, 5. 
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The sewing structure has largely collapsed and was recorded as such in 
1965." 

The spine lining has been recognized as the transverse of an Italian 
type of the fifteenth century. It has been also pointed out that the fly- 
leaves show the marks left by the ends of transverse spine linings, which is 
another typically, although not exclusively, Italian practice of the fifteenth 
century.?? 

The boards are beech, shaped with a shallow inner bevel. They have 
been dated to the fifteenth century?! The boards are covered with 
blind-tooled red-brown tanned goatskin, which is turned in. The leather 
covering on the front is partially restored on the left side with new 
leather, which was in turn torn and repaired again. The blind-tooled 
decoration consists of a rectangular panel in the centre, surrounded by 
three borders, of which the outer ones are decorated with rolls and 
pallets. 

The external channels cut into the back edges of the boards to receive 
flat, slit-strap supports, secured with nails, seem to suggest that the board 
and the leather cover are of Italian origin.” There are traces of original 
board attachments in the form of four band tunnels cut into the spine 
edge of each board. Some of them have the remains of band material. The 
inner side of the boards, showing a face clear of channels and wedges, 
has been recognized as Italian work. The rebacking has reattached the 
boards with two tanned single bands attached to the two central chain-stitch 
stations. 

The lower board has two strap recesses cut into the fore-edge. These cor- 
respond to an impression in the leather of the upper board from surface- 
catch plates. The presence of a cluster of three holes in the lower board 
along with the broken hole left by a protruding edge-pin in the upper 
board indicates a Greek-style triple strap clasp. It has been suggested that 
the additions to the binding indicate that the book made a move from 
an Italian to a Greek environment only after the existing binding was 
completed.” 

The cover is furnished with embossed brass plates with raised dome 
bosses, a rose in the centre and fore-edge corner protectors folded around the 
edges. The border pattern on the metal furnishing has also been described 
as typically Italian. 


19 Published in 1991: see Weitzmann and Galavaris, 1991. 
%0 Clarkson, 2001, 6 and note2. ?! Weitzmann and Galavaris, 199 1, 52; Clarkson, 2001, 6. 
7 Clarkson, 2001,6. 7 Clarkson, 2001, 8, who quotes the opinion of N. Pickwoad. 
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Origin of the manuscript 


On the basis of palaeographical data the manuscript has been dated by 
most scholars to the eleventh century,” although it is sometimes put in the 
twelfth.?? It has been suggested that it was produced in Cappadocia,” or at 
Sinai.” 

It would be very appealing to see this manuscript as a product of the 
monastery scriptorium, which has never left Sinai. However, this possibility 
is seriously undermined by the fact that the structure of the binding has been 
recognized as Italian.” It appears, therefore, that by the fifteenth century the 
manuscript must have travelled to some part of the Mediterranean world, 
where Italian bookbinding was practised, although it is also possible that a 
person schooled in this type of binding was resident in the monastery. There 
are also some reservations about the Italian features of this binding. The 
blind tool decoration pattern on the leather cover in this particular case has 
been described as Italian, in that it consists of a central panel, surrounded 
with a series of borders. Although decoration of this type does appear on 
fifteenth-century Italian leather covers, it also features on Byzantine ones. 
Moreover, Italian examples with a pattern of rosette with a fleur-de-lys, 
which features on the Sinai cover, are very rare.” Conversely, patterns of 
this type appear frequently on Byzantine bindings,” and Byzantine leather 
covers are virtually always decorated with blind tooling.*! While beech is 
very frequently used for boards in Italian medieval and renaissance book 
binding,” it is also used in Byzantium, although, it must be admitted, 
relatively infrequently.” 

Information about whether such types of binding occur among other 
manuscripts in the Sinai Library would be helpful to illuminate the 
history of the manuscript, but so far knowledge of the entire collec- 
tion is too fragmentary. I am not aware of any other example, but the 


?* Gardthausen, 1886, 241; Benesevié, 1911, 432-9; Kamil, 1970, 125. 

?5 Clark, 1953, 11. — ?^ Wolska-Conus, 1968, 47. 

?7 Weitzmann and Galavaris, 1990, 63; Brock, 1996, 92; Clarkson, 2001, 2. On problems of 
attribution to Sinai see Sevéenko, 2010, 235-9, 

8 Clarkson, 2001, 6; Boudalis, 2004, 178. 

For example, in his three-volume publication on Italian bindings (De Marinis, 1960) does not 

reproduce a single example of this pattern. 

?? Federici, Houlis and Canart, 1988,45-6. — ?! Van Regmorter, 1961, passim. 

* Diehl, 1946, 83. 

Federici et al.'s statistics for 73 Byzantine bindings where wood could be identified are as 

follows: poplar 34; conifer 20; oak 7; beech 5; walnut 4; fruitwoods 2; and olive 1 (Federici, 

Carvin, Houlis and Paschalini, 1993, 79-81). 
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number of codices for which we have a full description of the binding is 
limited.?* 


Laurentianus Pluteus IX.28 
The manuscript contains 279 folios, which measure 225 mm by 175 mm. 


Textblock 


The text in the manuscript consists of twelve books. The Prologue begins 
on fol. 2r, the Hypothesis on fol. 4r, Book I on fol. 6r, Book II on fol. 20r, 
Book III on fol. 59v, Book IV on fol. 90r, Book V on 99r, Book VI on 186r, 
Book VII on fol. 197r, Book VIII on fol. 229r, Book IX on fol. 240v, Book X 
on fol. 247r, Book XI on fol. 267r, Book XII on fol. 274r. 

The text is written in minuscule, in one column of 22 lines. The ruling 
type is that of Leroy 20C1 (Lake 20 c1b).?? 

The order of folios, disturbed during the sixteenth-century rebinding 
of the codex, has been restored during conservation in 1963.9 Wolska- 
Conus in her edition follows the numeration of the folios from before the 
restoration.” The current numeration of the folios with illustrations was 
first published by Brubaker in 1977.58 


Quire structure 


The binding of the manuscript is very tight and the time I was given to 
examine the manuscript was extremely limited. I therefore have not been 
able to establish in a reliable way the structure of the quires.?? 


Lacunae 


After fol. 15 there is a lacuna, which covers the text of paragraphs I:14—I:17. 

After fol. 104 there is a lacuna, which covers the illustration of the theo- 
phany on Sinai and the text following it. The text on fol. 105 begins with 
the third commandment of the Decalogue, after which follows V:20. 


*4 See, for example, Harlfinger, Reinsch and Sonderkamp, 1983, vol. I, 431—9; vol. II, 213-20. 

?5 Leroy, 1995, 45 and 381. 

% Brubaker, 1977, 43 particularly note 7. Despite much effort I was not able to obtain access to 
the conservation report. 

*” Although she is aware that this order is incorrect. See Wolska-Conus, 1968, 48-9. 

?* Brubaker provides a comparison between the numbering of pages with illustrations in the 
manuscripts and those published by Wolska-Conus, 1968, 1970, 1973 and Mouriki- 
Charalambous, 1970 (Brubaker, 1977, 53). 


3 For discussion of the codicology of the manuscript see Losacco, 2013. 
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After fol. 108 there is a lacuna, which covers the illustrations of the twelve 
tribes around the tabernacle and paragraph V:56. 


Parchment and binding 


The parchment is white, with very few blemishes. The binding dates to the 
sixteenth century. The covers of the manuscript have a metal chain attached 
to them, typical for books of the original Fondo Mediceo of the Laurenziana 
Library, which were chained to wooden stalls when the library was opened 
to the public in 1571.*° 


Dating and provenance 


The manuscript, once dated to the tenth century," is now generally dated 
to the eleventh.” It has been tentatively attributed to a scriptorium in the 
Iviron Monastery.” 


30 To the best of my knowledge Laurenziana has the largest existing collection of the libri catenati. 
See Diehl, 1946, 24, pl. 8. 

*! Garrucci, 1876, 73; McCrindle, 1897, 13; Salmi, 1949, 17. 

17 Kondakov, 1891, 53; Weitzmann, 1935, 36-8; Wolska-Conus, 1968, 48; Morandini, 1986, 90. 

43 Wolska-Conus, 1968, 48; Revel-Neher, 1990/1991, 80. 
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CT 2c Map of Ephoros, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 46v 
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CT 3b Heaven and earth together, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 90v 
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CT 4a Side view of the universe, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 38v (reprinted from C. Stornajolo, Le 
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CT 4b Side view of the universe, Sin. 
gr. 1186, fol. 65v 
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CT 4c Side view of the universe, Laur, Plut. 
IX.28, fol. 91r 
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CT 5 The front view of the universe, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 39v 
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CT 6a The lower space of the universe, 
Sin, gr. 1186, fol. 66r 
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CT 6b The lower space of the universe, Laur. 
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CT 7b The earth, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 66v 
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CT 7c The earth, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 92v 
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CT8 The elevation of the earth, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 41v (reprinted from C. Stornajolo, Le 
miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste, Codice Vaticano Greco 699, 
Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 
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CT 9a The elevation of the earth and the movement of the sun, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 42v 
(reprinted from C. Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma 
Indicopleuste, Codice Vaticano Greco 699, Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 











CT 9b The elevation of the earth and 
the movement of the sun, Sin. gr. 1186, 
à . fol. 68v 
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CT 9c The elevation of the earth and the 
movement of the sun, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
fol. 95r 
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CT 10a The universe, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 43r 


CT 10c The universe, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 95v 
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CT 10b The universe, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 69r 
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CT lla The zodiac, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 43v 
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CT 11b The zodiac, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 69v 
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CT 12 Antipodes, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 98v 





CT 13a Israelites at Merra, Sin. gr. 
1186, fol. 73 
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CT 13b Israelites at Mera, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
fol. 103r 
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CT 14a The miracle of the manna, 
Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 73v 
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CT 14b The miracle of the manna, Laur. Plut. 
1X.28, fol. 103v 
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CT 15a The miracle of the quails 
and smiting of the rock, Sin. gr. 1186, 
fol. 74r 
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CT 15b The miracle of the quails and smiting 
of the rock, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 104r 
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CT 16a Theophany on Sinai, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 45r 
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CT 16b Theophany on Sinai, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 75v 
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CT 17a The tabernacle, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 46v 





CT 17b The tabernacle, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 77v 
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CT 17c The tabernacle, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 107r 


CT 18a Curtains of the tabernacle, 
Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 79r 
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CT 18b Curtains of the tabernacle, Laur. Plut. 
IX.28, fol. 109r 
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CT 19a ‘Table and the menorah, Sin. 
gr. 1186, fol. 81r 
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CT 19b Table and the menorah, Laur. Plut. 
IX.28, fol. 111v 
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CT 20a Ark of the covenant and two priests, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 48r (reprinted from C. 


Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste, Codice 
Vaticano Greco 699, Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 
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CT 20b Ark of the covenant and two 
priests, Sin. gr. 1186, fol, 82r 
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CT 20c Ark of the covenant and two priests, 
Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 112v 
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CT 21a The courtyard of the tabernacle, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 49r 
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CT21b The courtyard of the taberna- 
cle, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 82v 


CT 21c The courtyard of the tabernacle, Laur. 
Plut. 1X.28, fol. 113r 
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CT 22c Aaron the high priest, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
fol. 115r 
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CT 22b Aaron the high priest, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 84r 
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CT23b Twelve tribes around the 


tabernacle, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 86v 


CT 24a The ark crossing the Jordan, 
Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 89r 
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CT 24b The ark crossing the Jordan, Laur. 
Plut. IX.28, fol. 121r 
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CT 25a Adam and Eve, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 89v 
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CT 25b Adam and Eve, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 121v 
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CT 26b Abel the shepherd, Sin. gr. 
1186, fol. 91v 
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CT 26c Abel the shepherd, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 124 
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CT 27a Enoch and Thanatos, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 56r 
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CT 27b Enoch and Thanatos, Sin. gr. 
1186, fol. 93v 
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CT 27c Enoch and Thanatos, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
fol. 126r 
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CT 28a The ark of Noah and Noah, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 56v 
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CT 28c Noah in the ark, Laur. 
fol. 127v 
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CT 28b Noah in the ark, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 94v 
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CT 29a Melchizedek, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 58r 
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CT 29b Melchizedek, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 
97v 
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CT 29c Melchizedek, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 131r 
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CT 30a The sacrifice of Abraham, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 59r 
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CT 30b The sacrifice of Abraham, Sin. 
gr. 1186, fol. 98r 


CT 30c The sacrifice of Abraham, Laur. Plut. 
IX.28, fol. 132v 
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CT 3la Isaac, Vat. gr. 699, 60r 
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CT 31b Isaac, Sin. gr. 1186, 99v 
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CT 31c Isaac, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 134v 
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CT 32a Jacob blessing Judah, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 60v 
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CT 32b Jacob blessing Judah, Sin. gr. 
1186, fol. 100v 


CT 32c Jacob blessing Judah, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
fol. 135v 
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CT 33a Moses and the burning bush, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 61v 
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CT 33b Moses and the burning bush, 
Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 101v 
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CT 33c Moses and the burning bush, Laur. Plut. 
IX.28, fol. 137v 
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CT 34 David and musical choirs, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 63v 
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CT 35a Ascension of Elijah, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 66v (reprinted from C. 

Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste. 

Codice Vaticano Greco 699, Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 

CT 35c Ascension of Elijah, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
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CT 35b Ascension of Elijah, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 107v 
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CT 36a Obadiah and Jonah, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 69r 
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CT 36b Jonah, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 110r 
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CT 36c Jonah, Laur, Plut. IX.28, fol. 149 
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CT 37 Nahum and Habakkuk, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 69v 
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CT 39 Zachariah and Malachi, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 71r (reprinted from C. 
Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste, 
Codice Vaticano Greco 699, Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 
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CT 40 Isaiah, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 72v (reprinted from C. Stornajolo, Le miniature 
della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste, Codice Vaticano Greco 699, 
Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 
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CT 41 Jeremiah, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 73r 











CT 43 Daniel, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 75r 
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CT 44 John the Baptist, Mary, Jesus, Zachariah, Elizabeth, Anna and 
Simeon, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 76r 
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er 45 Matthew, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 78v (reprinted from C. Stornajolo, Le 
miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste, Codice Vaticano 
Greco 699, Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 
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CT 47 Peter, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 81r 
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CT 48a Martyrdom of St Stephen, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 82r 
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CT 48b Martyrdom of St Stephen Sin. 
gr. 1186, fol. 126r 
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CT 48c Martyrdom of St Stephen, Laur. Plut. 
IX.28, fol. 170v 
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CT 49a Conversion of St Paul, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 83v (reprinted from C. 
Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste, 
Codice Vaticano Greco 699, Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 


CT 49c Conversion of St Paul, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
fol. 171v 
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CT 49b Conversion of St Paul, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 126v 
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CT 50 Parousia, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 89r 
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CT 51a Klimata on the flat earth, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 93r (reprinted from C. 
Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste, 
Codice Vaticano Greco 699, Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 
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CT 51c Klimata on the flat earth, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 189r 
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CT 52a Side view of the universe, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 145r 
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CT 52b Side view of the universe, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 195v 
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CT 53a Projection of the universe, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 89v (reprinted from C. 
Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste, 
Codice Vaticano Greco 699, Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 


CT 53c Projection of the universe, Laur. Plut. 
IX.28, fol. 196r 
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CT 53b Projection of the universe, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 145v 
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CT 54a Klimata on the spherical earth, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 96r (reprinted from C. 
Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste, Codice 
Vaticano Greco 699, Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 
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CT 54b Klimataon the spherical earth, 
Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 146v 
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CT 54c Klimata on the spherical earth, Laur. 
Plut. IX.28, fol. 196v 
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CT 55a The side view of the universe, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 108r (reprinted from C. 
Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste, Codice 
Vaticano Greco 699, Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 
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CT 55b The side view of the universe, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 228v 
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cr 56a The tabernacle, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 108v (reprinted from C. Stornajolo, Le 
miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste, Codice Vaticano Greco 
699, Codices e Vaticani Selecti X, Milan 1908) 


CT 56b The tabernacle, Sin. gr. 1186, 
fol. 168r 
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CT 56c The tabernacle, Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 225r 
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CT 57a The story of Hezekiah: Hezekiah receives the ambassadors; miracle of 
the retrograding sun, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 114v 


CT 57c Hezekiah receives the ambassadors, 
Laur. Plut. IX.28, fol. 229r 
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CT 57b Hezekiah receives the ambassadors, Sin. gr. 1186, 
fol. 1711; miracle of the retrograding sun, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 
174v 
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CT 58a The conical mountain, Sin. gr. 
1186, fol. 179r 


CT 58b Theconical mountain, Laur. Plut. [X.28, 
fol. 239r 
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CT 59a The crown of the year, Sin. gr. 
1186, fol. 180r 
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CT 59b The crown of the year, Laur. Plut. IX.28, 
fol. 240r 
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CT 60a Angels carrying stars, Vat. gr. 699, fol. 115v 
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CT 60b Angels carrying stars, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 181v 
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